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PREFACE. 


1*^H£  success  which  has  attended  the  publication  of 
**  Sea.  Fights/*  has  induced  the  Publishers  to  ofier 
them,  with  the  addition  of  **  Land  Battles/*  bj  the  same 
Author,  in  a  larger  Volume. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  perusal  of  the  g^reat  deeds  of  their 
fellow-countrymen,  may  nourish  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  valour  which  is  inherent  in  the  breast  of  eveiy  British 
boy. 
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SEA    FIGHTS. 


{NGLAND/*  said  the  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
"is  a  land  which  can  never  he  conquered 
whilst  the  kings  thereof  keep  the  dominion  of 
the  sea."  Succeeding  ages  have  shown  the 
^rodom  of  his  assertion^  and  the  history  of  £ngland*8  gloiy 
is  a  record  chiefly  of  her  great  and  glorious  naval  battles. 

The  first  founder  of  her  navy  was,  undoubtedly^  her 
greatest  king — ^Alfred. 

The  sea-kings  or  Norsemen  were  in  his  days  the  rulers 
of  the  ocean,  carrying  pillage,  death,  and  horror  to  the 
seacoasts  of  the  greatest  countries  in  £urope.  So  terrible 
were  the  ravages  and  croelties  they  committed  on  our  own 
coasts,  that  a  supplication  was  added  to  the  Litany  for  aid 
from  Heaven  against  them,  and  from  eveiy  minster, 
cathedra],  and  church  in  England  went  up  the  ciy, ''  From 
the  fiiry  of  the  Danes,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.'* 

The  valour  of  Alfred  drove  out  (or  conquered  and  sub- 
dued in  England  itself)  these  savage  invaders  j  but  he 
perceived  there  could  be  no  lasting  security  finom  their 
inroads  unless  England  possessed  a  defence  in  "wooden 
walls."  He  had  constituted,  after  a  plan  of  his  own, 
"  long  ships,  lighter  in  their  draught,  higher  in  their  sides,- 
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and  swifter  in  their  course  than  any  others.*'  These  ships 
he  manned  with  his  own  brave  Saxons^  but  as  the  Fries- 
landers  had  the  more  experience  and  were  good  seamen, 
he  selected  the  officers  from  that  nation. 

And  it  was  these  ships  of  Alfred  that  won  the  first  sea- 
fight  recorded  in  our  annals. 

It  was  fought  off  the  coast  of  Devonshire — the  after 
birthplace  of  so  many  naval  heroes, — and  terrible  must 
have  been  the  conflict  between  the  Danes,  enraged  by  the 
loss  of  all  their  gains  and  plunder,  and  the  sailors  of  the 
land  to  which  they  had  done  such  cruel  wrong.  After 
the  battle  two  ships  were  cast  upon  the  shore;  their  crews 
were  brought  before  Alfred  at  Winchester,  and  were  hung 
as  pirates  5  an  act  of  vengeance  not  justified  by  the  laws  of 
the  period,  and  which  some  have  considered  a  stain  on  the 
memoiy  of  the  great  king.  But  Alfred  knew  that  it  was 
necessary  to  strike  terror  into  the  breasts  of  these  savage 
sea-rovers,  if  possible;  and  he  acted  as  he  was  compelled 
by  his  regard  for  the  safety  of  his  people.  The  Danes 
certainly  merited  no  mercy.  They  had  never  shown  it  to 
man,  woman^  or  child. 

The  naval  supremacy  of  England  grew  from  this  period, 
and  was  very  early  acknowledged. 

£dgar  asserted  the  sovereignty  of  the  British    seas 
"visiting  all  ships,  and  making  them  pay  homage  to  his 
flag.**     A  maxim  recorded  as  his  was,  that  "  no  king  could 
be  truly  monarch  of  England  who  was  not  lord  of  the 
narrow  seas.*' 

Canute  the  Dane  possessed  a  very  laige  fleet ;  and  it 
18  supposed  to  have  been  in  flattering  allusion  to  his  naval 
power,  that  his  courtiers  styled  him  "  king  and  ruler  of 
the  ocean,*'  and  received  in  reply  that  famous  rebuke  on 
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the  beach  at  Soathampton,  which  b  so  wdl  known  to 
cvcrj  schoolboy. 

'  Slowly  but  surety  grew  the  naval  power  of  England. 
Even  in  the  reign  of  the  feeble  John  we  find  it  recorded 
in  the  "  Ordinances  of  Hastings/*  that  foreign  vessels  were 
required  to  vail  their  colours  to  the  English  flag,  under 
pain  of  being  "  attacked,  taken,  or  forfeited  as  the  goods 
of  enemies,  even  though  the  masters  should  declare  that 
the  ships  belonged  to  friends  of  the  king  of  England.'* 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  sea  empire  received  a 
European  acknowledgment. 

A  war  broke  out  between  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  and 
Guy,  Earl  of  Flanders ;  and  Grimbold,  admiral  of  France, 
I  encountering  some  of  the  Earl's  merchant  ships  in  the 
I  narrow  seas,  attacked  and  captured  them.  As  this  act 
appears  to  have  been  an  infringement  of  the  maritime  law 
I  of  the  period,  the  nations  of  Europe  complained  of  it^  and 
I  Philip  and  Edward  in  compliance  with  their  remonstrances 
I  convened  a  meeting  at  Westminster  of  judges  chosen  by 
the  nobles  of  France  and  England,  to  whom  were  joined 
representatives  from  Genoa,  Zealand,  Holland,  Friesland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Spain,  to  settle  the  question. 
After  a  long  and  solemn  consultation  the  assembly  unani- 
mously declared,  that  without  dispute  ''  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, and  their  predecessors,  beyond  the  memory  of  man, 
have  had  the  suserainty  (government  or  empire)  of  the 
narrow  seas  5  and  that  Grimbold  had  usurped  the  king  of 
England's  dominion."  It  was  further  decreed  that  the 
French  admiral  and  his  sovereign  should  make  satisfaction 
for  his  deeds.* 

*  See  RoL  Abridge.  5s8. 
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The  extent  of  this  right  to  Naval  Empire  was  from 
''  Cape  Finisterre  to  the  middle  point  of  Van  Staten  in 
Norway." 

Up  to  this  period,  sea-fights,  of  which  only  a  brief 
record  remains  for  us,  had  occurred  frequently. 

At  the  siege  of  Acre  our  brave  Cceur  de  Lion,  who  had 
a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  and  fifty-two  gallies 
defeated  the  fleet  of  Saladin,  although  the  Saracens  were 
provided  with  fire-ships  containing  the  famous  Greek  fire, 
— a  composition  of  sulphur,  pitch,  &c.,  which  is  inex- 
tinguishable by  water. 

In  the  reign  of  John,  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and 
Boulogne  defeated  the  French  fleet  off  the  coast  oi 
Flanders,  taking  three  hundred  ships  and  destroying  one 
hundred. 

Again,  there  was  a  victory  won  from  the  French  in  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  a.o.  12 17. 

The  Dauphin  of  France  having  landed  at  Sandwich, 
the  captains  of  the  Cinque  Ports — ^loyal  seamen  as  they 
were— determined  to  intercept  the  supplies  which  were 
to  be  sent  to  the  French  Prince  from  Calais.  Chief  of 
these  bold  commanders  was  the  celebrated  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  well  known  to  all  who  have  read  Shakspeare's 
*'  King  John." 

On  the  24th  of  August  the  French  and  English  fleets 
met  in  the  Straits  of  Dover.  The  enemy's  fleet  consisted 
of  eighty  large  ships ;  the  English  had  a  smaller  number^ 
though  better  armed.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for 
them  ''to  manoeuvre  so  as  to  counteract  the  preponde- 
rance of  force  against  them.** 

They  succeeded  in  getting  to  windward  of  the  enemy, 
and  then  bore  down  on  them  with  terrible  impetuosity. 
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The  Iron  beaks  of  their  vessels — an  old-fashioned  mode  of 
armament,  which  has  been  recently  revived — made  hideous 
havoc  in  the  French  fleet,  while  fast  and  thick  fell  on 
their  decks  the  hailstorm  of  arrows  from  the  bows  of 
England's  famous  archers. 

The  victor/,  warmly  contested,  was  at  length  won  by 
the  English  by  means  of  an  extraordinary  expedient.  They 
had  on  board  a  quantity  of  quick  lime  in  powder,  which 
they  cast  into  the  air.  It  was  blown  by  the  wind  into  the 
enemy's  eyes,  blinding  many,  confusing  and  terrifying 
alL 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  French  ships  were  taken  or 
destroyed. 

But  now  we  are  approaching  the  time  when  the  naval 
history  of  our  country  dawns  clearly  and  brightly  before 
OS.  It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  close  this  brief 
summary  of  earlier  sea-fights,  and  tell  more  fully  the 
stoiy  of  how  King  Edward  III.  fought  and  conquered  at 
Sluys. 
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1340. 

T  was  on  St.  John's  Eve^  1340,  that  Edward  III. 
of  England  set  sail  for  Sluys  from  the  Thames 
with  a  gallant  armament,  on  his  expedition  to 
claim  the  crown  of  France.  We  need  scarcely 
tell  our  young  readers  that  he  was  not  in  the  right  in  this 
quarrel.  The  old  Salic  laws  of  France  ordained  ''that 
the  crown  should  never  fall  from  the  lance  to  the  distaff*' 
— ie.,  that  no  woman  should  inherit; — thus  Isabella, 
Edward's  mother,  as  whose  heir  he  claimed  the  succession, 
had  no  right  to  it,  and  could  give  none  to  her  son.  But 
the  claim  was  merely  a  pretext  for  conquest,  and  Edward 
had  been  recently  much  incensed  by  the  mischief  which 
the  French  armament  had  done  to  the  coasts  of  England. 
The  English  invasion  was  foreseen  and  provided  for  by 
Philip.  By  his  orders.  Sir  Hugh  de  Kernel,  Sir  Peter 
Buhucet,  and  Barbenoir,  had  assembled  between  Blancken- 
burgh  and  Slu3rs  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  large 
ships,  exclusive  of  smaller  ones,  amounting  on  the  whole 
to  four  hundred.  These  vesseb  were  consecrated  by  the 
Papal  benediction,  as  the  Armada  afterwards  was,  and 
were  manned  by  40,000  bold  and  experienced  sea- 
men, including  Genoese  and  Picards,  besides  the  regular 
mariners  of  Normandy.  As  we  have  said,  by  order  of 
the  King  of  France  they  lay  at  anchor  waiting  to  dispute 


the  passage  of  the  English  monardL  Meantime,  two 
hundred  and  sixty  gallant  English  vessels  cut  the  glittering 
waves  which  danced  in  the  midsummer  sun,  on  their  way 
to  the  coast  of  France ;  and  the  brave  Plantagenet  gazed 
with  proud  confidence  and  trust  on  the  fleet  which  was  to 
restore  that  prestige  to  the  English  which  the  weak  rule 
of  the  second  Edward  had  greatly  shaken. 

Beside  the  helmsman  stood  the  weather-beaten  seaman 
who  commanded  the  king's  ship.  As  they  drew  near 
Sluys,  Edward  turned  to  him,  and  pointing  to  the  forest  of 
masts  ahead  of  them,  asked  what  those  ships  might  be. 

"  So  please  your  Grace,"  was  the  answer,  '*  they  be  the 
armament  of  the  Normans,  which  King  Philip  keeps  at 
sea,  and  which  have  done  your  Grace  much  damage.  It 
is  the  fleet  that  burnt  your  good  town  of  Southampton 
and  took  the  great  ship  Christopher, 

The  King  replied — 

'*  I  have  for  a  long  time  wished  to  meet  with  them. 
Now,  please  God  and  St.  George,  we  will  fight  them.  Of 
a  truth  they  have  done  me  so  much  mischief  that  I  will 
be  revenged  on  them  if  it  be  possible." 

He  then  drew  up  all  his  vessels,  placing  the  strongest  in 
the  van,  and  the  vessels  bearing  the  archers  on  the  wings. 
Between  every  two  vessels  with  archers  there  was  one  of 
men-at-arms.  He  stationed  some  detached  vessels  as  a 
reserve,  full  of  archers,  to  assist  or  rescue  such  as  might 
be  damaged  or  in  danger. 

The  seamanship  of  Edward  HI.  was  as  remarkable  as 
his  military  skill.  ''When  the  King  of  England  and  his 
Marshals,"  says  Froissart,  "  had  properly  divided  the  fleet, 
they  hoisted  the  sails,  to  have  the  wind  on  their  quarter, 
as  the  sun  shone  fiill  in  their  faces,  which  they  considered 
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might  be  a  disadvantage  to  them;  and  they  stretched 
oat  a  little,  so  that  at  last  they  got  the  wind  as  they 
wished." 

The  Normans,  who  observed  this  manceuvre,  did  not 
guess  its  meaning,  but  cried  joyfully  that  ''the  English 
took  good  care  to  turn  about,  for  they  were  afraid  of 
meeting  them."  They  perceived,  however,  the  royal  banner 
of  £ng]and  floating  from  the  king's  ship,  and  rejoiced  at 
perceiving  that  they  had  so  worthy  an  antagonist  5  "  for 
they  were,"  in  the  old  chronicler's  words,  "  expert  and 
gallant  men  upon  the  seas." 

The  Greai  Christopher,  a  large  ship  which  they  had 
taken  the  year  before  from  the  English,  was  ordered  to 
lead  the  van  and  bear  down  upon  the  enemy,  which  she 
did  with  *'  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  and  other  warlike  instru- 
ments." An  old  naval  commander  once  told  the  writer, 
that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  differences  between 
French  and  English  seamen  was  the  manner  in  which 
they  came  into  action.  "The  Frenchmen,"  he  said, 
speaking  of  one  of  Nelson's  fights,  "were  noisy,  loudly 
chattering  and  talking ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  profound 
silence  (broken  only  occasionally  by  the  quick  word  of 
command  from  the  officers)  reigned  in  the  English  ships 
after  the  beat  to  quarters  had  been  obeyed ;  nor  was  a  shot 
returned  by  Nelson's  ship  till  she  was  at  close  quarters 
with  the  foe,  and  every  broadside  would  take  effect." 

These  national  characteristics  seem  to  have  been  very 
marked  at  the  battle  of  Sluys.  The  "noise"  of  the 
attacking  French  is  recorded,  "  the  trumpets,"  &c. ;  while 
the  English  received  the  foe,  when  alongside,  with  their 
national  cheer ;  and  during  their  continued  huzzas  poured 
such  a  shower  of  arrows  into  the  enemy's  ships  that  in 
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a  few  minates  the  decks  were  strewn  with  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  Great  Christopher  was  taken  early  m  the  engage- 
ment^  and  her  crew  slain  or  made  prisoners.  The  English 
then  filled  her  with  archers  and  sent  her  to  fight  against 
the  Genoese. 

And  now  death  and  destruction  appeared  in  their  most 
terrible  form.  The  air  was  darkened  with  arrows,  and 
the  English,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  into  which 
tbe  French  fleet  was  thrown,  grappled  and  boarded  one 
ship  after  another  till  night  closed  on  the  battle,  which 
had  lasted  horn  eight  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the 
evening. 

"The  English  had  been  hard  pressed,**  says  Frolssart, 
"for  their  enemies  were  four  to  one,  and  more  experienced 
seamen  than  they.**  Sir  Hugh  de  Kernel  was  in  fact 
a  veteran  and  hitherto  successful  commander,  and  must 
Mve  been  amazed  to  encounter  so  formidable  an  antago- 
nist in  the  brave  young  English  king  and  his  heroic 
knights  and  nobles. 

Thirty  French  ships,  which  had  not  joined  in  the  en- 
gagement, endeavoured  to  escape,  as  evening  closed  in, 
under  the  cover  of  the  darkness ;  but  their  unwearied  foes 
pursued  and  attacked  them,  and  continued  the  pursuit  and 
fight  during  the  whole  night. 

Amongst  these  fugitives  was  a  very  large  ship  called  the 
James  of  Dieppe,  worthy  of  mention  for  her  heroic  resist- 
ance. When  dawn  broke  and  she  at  length  surrendered 
to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  her  decks  were  found  covered 
with  four  hundred  dead  bodies. 

Great  numbers  of  Philip's  mariners  threw  themselves 
overboard  during  the  action  to  escape  from  the  deadly 
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hail  of  English  arrows ;  and  the  loss  of  two  Admirals  of 
France — ^Buhuchet,  who  was  killed  during  the  action,  and 
De  Kernel,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  and  30,000  men 
slain,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  ships  taken,  assured  the 
victory  to  England. 

The  navy  of  France  was  for  the  time  destroyed,  and  the 
courtiers  of  Philip  dared  not  tell  him  of  so  terrible  a  loss. 
His  jester  at  length  undertook  to  break  the  matter  to  him. 
He  managed  it  by  exclaiming  in  the  king*s  hearing — '^  Oh, 
the  cowardly  English!  Oh,  the  faint-hearted  English.** 
The  poor  king,  expecting  perhaps  a  merry  jest,  asked— 
"Why  are  they  such  cowards?  What  have  they  done 
now  r 

*'  They  are  cowards,'*  replied  the  jester,  "  because  they 
had  not  courage  to  jump  overboard  as  our  brave  French 
and  Normans  have  done.** 

King  Edward,  who  had  won  golden  opinions  of  his 
mariners  for  the  dauntless  courage  and  good  seamanship 
he  had  displayed,  kept  the  sea  three  dajrs,  and  then,  land- 
ing his  troops  without  opposition,  commenced  that  course 
of  glorious  victory  which  was  so  successfully  inaugurated 
by  the  sea-fight  off  Sluys. 
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August  io,  a.d.  1513. 

^  Hot  the  thrill  whitdey  which  doth  order  gfre. 
To  founds  confused ;  behold  the  threading  taily 
Borne  with  the  invisible  creeping  windy 
Dzaw  the  hage  bottoms  through  the  Ibnowed  « 
Breasdng  the  lolty  surge,** 


|H£  SOD  (^  a  brilliant  August  day  was  clothing 

the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  with  light,  as  a  fleet  of 

gallant  English  ships  passed  from  the  waters  of 

the  Channel  into  the  great  Western  Ocean.    It 

was  the  noblest  fleet  that  England  had  ever  sent  forth  3  for 

Heniy  YIIL,  who  now  wore  the  Island  Crown,  well 

knew  the  importance  of ''  wooden  walls**  for  the  defence 

of  his  kingdom, 

^  Set  in  the  sUrer  sea,** 

and  had  spared  no  cost  to  improve  and  increase  his 
navy. 

The  Regent  led  the  van,  a  noble  vessel  of  1,000  tons 
(the  first  ship  built  in  Woolwich  Dockyard),  bearing  the 
pennon  of  Sir  Thomas  Knivett.  She  was  followed  by  the 
flagship,  commanded  by  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Howard, 
and  by  the  Sovereign,  commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Bran* 
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don ;  who,  in  addition  to  his  crew,  was  accompanied  by 
Sir  Henry  Guildford  and  sixty  of  the  tallest  yeomen  of 
King  Harry's  Guard.  Forty-two  ships  followed  in  her 
wake,  for  there  was  war  between  France  and  England, 
and  the  king  had  reinforced  the  squadron  with  twenty-five 
ships,  so  that  Sir  £dward  might  offer  battle  to  the  French, 
towards  whose  coast  that  brave  seaman  had  sailed  in  hopes 
of  meeting  the  enemy's  fleet,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
Now  they  were  off  Bretagne,  and  it  was  with  something 
of  the  joy  of  the  old  Vikings  that  Howard  beheld  the 
French  fleet  slowly  issuing  from  the  great  harbour  of 
Brest.  The  English  admiral  made  the  signal  for  imme- 
diate engagement,  and  the  foes— equally  brave  and  reso- 
lute— advanced  to  the  attack. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  action  the  Regent  and  Cordelier^ 
the  two  largest  ships  of  their  respective  fleets^  joined 
battle,  and  a  well-contested  fight  ensued. 

They  grappled  with  each  other,  and  were  soon  obscured 
from,  sight  in  clouds  of  smoke,  which  were  at  momentary 
intervals  lighted  up  by  the  flash  of  the  cannon;  guns 
having  succeeded  in  a  measure  to  the  deadly  arrows  of 
Sluys.  It  was  round  these  two  vessels  that  the  battle 
raged  most  fiercely. 

Suddcn]y,^by  accident,  say  the  English  historians  j  by 
Jireiuarks  discharged  from  an  English  ship,  say  the  French 
— the  Cordelier  caught  fire. 

Sir  Pierce  Morgan,  her  commander,  a  Breton  by  birth, 
resolved  not  to  perish  alone.  He  ran  alongside  of  the 
English  admiral,  and  grappled  the  Regent.  She,  also, 
caught  fire  3  and  in  a  brief  space,  ere  help  could  reach 
either,  the  two  ships  blew  up  together. 

A  roar  silenced  the  thunder  of  the  guns^  and  Sir 
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William   Knivett,   with    seven   hundred  men,  and  the 
Breton,  with  nine  hundred,  were  lost  together ! 

This  tremendous  and  horrible  catastrophe  closed  the 
battle.  The  French  fleet  fled  panic-stricken  into  Brest 
harbour,  and  were  not  pursued  by  the  English,  who,  awed 
and  solemnized,  parted  from  their  former  foes  without 
another  shot. 
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1588. 

OUR  master  would  not  give  himself  the  airs  he 
does,  were  it  not  that  his  dominions  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  herring-pond,"  said  Charles  V. 
to  an  English  Ambassador  in  the  reign  of  our 
£ighth  Henry.  But  the  "  herring-pond*'  did  not  deter 
his  son,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  (who  had  recently  worn  the 
crown  matrimonial  of  England)  from  attacking  the  queen 
and  the  nation,  whom  he  hated.  To  achieve  the  conquest 
of  England  the  King  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1588,  fitted  out 
one  of  the  most  formidable  armaments  that  had  ever 
sailed ;  giving  it,  with  apparent  reason,  the  name  of  the 
"  Invincible  Armada,*'  and  obtaining  the  Papal  blessing  on 
its  flag.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  large 
ships,  averaging  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  tons  each, 
accompanied  by  numerous  galliases  or  powerful  galleys, 
armed  with  heavy  guns,  and  smaller  vessels  of  different 
descriptions,  mounting  altogether  3165  pieces  of  brass 
and  iron  ordnance.  These  ships  contained  a  force  of 
32,639  men,  of  whom  8776  were  seamen,  and  2088 
were  galley  slaves.  The  remainder  formed  the  army  des- 
tined for  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  the  nation  which 
had  humbled  the  pride  of  Spain  in  the  Spanish  Main,  and 
whose  queen  had  rejected  the  proffered  matrimonial  alli- 
ance of  her  king. 
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Before  the  sailing  of  the  Armada,  the  following  curious 
Latin  proposals  for  a  peace  were  made  by  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  to  Queen  Elizabeth  : — 

**  Te  Teto  ne  pergu  bello 

djffendere  Belgas  t 
Qiue  DiaciM  eripuit  none 

resdtnanter  oportet, 
Quaa  pater  evernt  jubeo  te 

condere  cellas  \ 
Rdigio  Papc  fiic  radtoatiir 

ad  ttngnem.** 

Translated  thus  by  Fuller  :— 

**  These  to  jroa  are  oar  commands^ 
Send  us  help  to  the  Netherlands  { 
Of  the  treasure  taken  by  Drake, 
Restitudon  you  must  make ; 
And  those  abbeys  build  anew 
Which  your  fiither  overthrew  \ 
If  for  any  peace  you  hope. 
In  all  pcMnts  restore  the  Pope.** 

Elizabeth  made  the  following  extempore  and  spirited 
answer : — 

^  Ad  gnecas,  bone  Rex»  fient 


»» 


Mandata  Kalendas. 

Translated  by  Fuller : — 

''Worthy  King,  know  this  your  iinll. 
At  latter  Lanunas  we*ll  fulfiL** 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Armada,  the  destination  of  which 
had  been  kept  a  secret  till  the  last  moment,  set  sail  for 
England.  Never  had  so  gallant  a  fleet  rode  on  the  waves 
(^the  Atlantic. 

Twelve  of  the  great  ships  were  called  after  the  Apostles, 
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and  a  hundred  priests  were  dispersed  in  the  vessels  of  the 
consecrated  armament.  The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who 
commanded  this  mightj  force,  might  well  hare  reckoned 
on  certain  and  complete  victory  o^rer  a  nation  which 
possessed  so  small  a  navy  (the  growth  of  only  two  reigns), 
utterly  unequal,  apparently,  to  contend  with  the  powerful 
ships  of  Spain.  Had  his  confidence  proved  well  grounded, 
the  probable  fate  of  England  may  be  divined  from  the 
fact  that  the  cruel  Spaniards  brought  with  them  strange 
instruments  of  torture  (which  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Tower  of  Loudon),  to  be  used  on  the  conquered  people. 
In  Spain  no  doubt  existed  of  the  success  of  the  expedition. 
Nursery  songs  and  popular  ballads  already  celebrated  the 
anticipated  victory.  We  think  our  young  readers  may 
be  amused  by  reading  the  following  translation  of  a 
little  Spanish  girFs  song  at  this  eventful  period  : — 

**  My  brother  Don  John 
To  England  b  gone^ 
To  kill  the  Drake, 
And  the  Qaeen  to  take, 
And  the  heretics  all  to  deitroj; 
And  he  will  give  nie, 
When  he  comes  back, 
A  Lutheran  boy. 
With  a  chain  on  his  neck ; 
And  oar  Lady- Grand  mama  shall  have 
To  wait  upon  her  a  Lutheran  slave.'* 

But  English  daring  and  simple  sailor-like  devotion  were 
more  than  a  match  for  great  ships  and  heavy  pieces  of 
ordnance. 

The  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Elizabeth's  navy  was  Lord 
Charles  Howard  of  Effingham,  a  man  who  united  caution 
with  valour. 
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No  sooner  had  the  tidings  of  the  sailing  of  the  Armada 
(which  were  sent  bj  a  spy  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham's) 
reached  him,  than  he  left  the  Downs  in  all  haste, 
with  as  many  ships  as  he  could  procure^  and  twenty  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  reached  Plymouth  on  the  a3rd  of  May, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  man  who  had  done  much  by 
his  warfare  against  Spaniards  in  the  American  Seas  to 
provoke  the  war — Sir  Francis  Drake. 

We  must  be  pardoned  if  we  digress  for  a  moment  ixom. 
our  story  to  say  a  few  words  about  this  £nglish  *' Sea- 
King**  of  Elizabeth's  days  3  for  assuredly,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Nelson,  England  has  no  greater  sea-worthy  on 
her  roll  of  fame.  Drake,  after  repeatedly  fighting  with, 
and  defeating  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  had,  in 
1587,  with  thirty  sail  of  men-of-war,  destroyed  ten  thousand 
tons  of  shipping  in  Cadiz  fiay,  which  he  called  **  singeing 
the  King  of  Spain*8  whiskers."  He  was  a  man  of  low 
stature,  but  well  set,  with  brown  hair,  a  fair  complexion, 
and  a  cheerful  open  countenance.  Elizabeth  distinguished 
him  by  especial  favour.  She  had  knighted  him  after  his 
return  from  his  celebrated  voyage  round  the  world,  under* 
taken  in  his  own  ship,  and  she  warmly  upheld  the  dignity 
she  had  conferred. 

There  is  a  fiinny  story  told,  that  Sir  Bernard  Drake, 
resenting  the  assumption  by  the  new  knight  of  the  Drake 
arms,  grossly  insulted  the  brave  sea-captain.  The  Queen 
instantly  took  up  the  quarrel,  and  bestowed  a  coat  of  arms 
of  her  own  devising  on  her  favourite.  It  was  "sable,  a 
fess  wavy  between  two  pole-stars  argent;'*  and  for  his 
crest  a  ship  on  a  globe,  attached  to  a  cable  which  was 
held  by  a  hand  issuing  from  the  clouds ;  to  the  rigging 
'Was  suspended  by  the  heels  a  rtd  wifvem,  the  arms  of 
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the  jealous  Sir  Bernard.  No  doubt  this  queenly  and 
womanly  "  taking  of  his  part "  assured  Elizabeth  an 
entirely  devoted  servant  in  the  admiral.  And  she  had 
need  of  brave  and  loyal  subjects. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  £ght  with  the  Armada.  As 
soon  as  he  had  victualled  his  fleet,  which  by  this  time 
amounted  to  ninety-nine  ships,  the  Lord  Admiral  set  sail 
and  cruised  about  on  the  watch  for  the  enemy  between 
Ushant  and  Scilly,  thus  keeping  the  entrance  to  the 
Channel. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  in  the  narrow  seas, 
observed,  with  forty  sail  of  English  and  Dutch  ships,  the 
movements  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  Throughout  Eng- 
land, too,  men  watched  anxiously }  beacons  were  ready 
on  ever}'^  hill  and  lofty  tower  to  warn  the  nation  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  who  would  be  opposed 
by  so  unequal  a  force  on  the  sea  that  few  hoped  the 
country  would  escape  another  invasion. 

But  by-and-by  came  a  rumour  that  the  Armada  had 
been  dispersed  in  the  gales  of  wind  which  had  recently 
prevailed ;  that  the  whole  fleet  had  been  destroyed ;  and 
that  there  was  no  longer  cause  for  fear,  or  at  least  none 
for  present  alarm,  as  the  attack  could  not  be  repeated  till 
the  summer  of  the  next  year. 

In  this,  as  in  most  reports,  there  was  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  falsehood.  The  Armada  had  been  overtaken  by  a 
storm  off  Cape  Finisterre  and  had  received  some  injury, 
but  not  of  any  great  importance.  However,  the  English 
gladly  believed  the  rumour,  which  relieved  their  anxiety  \ 
and  Lord  Charles  Howard  was  ordered  to  dismantle  four 
of  his  largest  ships. 

But  the  admiral  strenuously  objected  to  this  proposal^ 


and  ofiered  to  maincaln  the  ships  at  his  own  charge  rather 
than  diminish  his  force.  The  event  showed  the  correct* 
oess  of  his  prevbion.  Distrusting  the  reported  loss  of  the 
Armada,  he  sailed  towards  the  Spanish  coast  to  ascertain 
the  traLh  for  himself.  He  was  still  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  land»  when  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
Spanish  fleet,  little  injured  by  the  gale,  was  on  its  way  to 
England.  There  was  not  an  hour  to  lose.  The  wind, 
happily  fair  for  the  return  of  the  English  admiral,  was  also 
favourable  for  the  foe ;  and  it  must  have  been  with  no 
little  excitement  and  anxiety  that  the  Lord  Admiral 
crowded  all  sail  on  his  return  to  Pljrmouth. 

He  reached  that  port,  however,  in  time  to  refit  and 
levictual  fab  fleet  -,  for  the  weather  was  tempestuous,  and 
the  Armada  had  been  again  separated  by  a  storm.  On 
the  19th  of  July,  a  week  after  the  return  of  the  Admiral, 
Captain  Thomas  Fleming  sailed  with  all  speed  into  Ply- 
mouth Harbour  to  announce  that  the  Armada  was  at 
hand.  The  tidings  roused  all  England.  Every  headland 
and  hill  sent  up  a  fleiy  warning  to  call  the  people  to  arms; 
and  every  church  steeple  clashed  out  the  loud  alarm.  In 
the  animated  strains  of  Macaulay-^ 


^  Swift  feo  eait  and  iwift  to  weit 

The  ghastly  war-flame  spteady 
High  on  St.  Michaeri  Mount  it  thone  | 

It  fhone  on  Beachy  Head. 
Far  on  the  deep  the  Spaniardi  lawy 

Along  each  lontbem  ihire. 
Cape  beyond  cape,  in  cndlot  nngCi 

Thoie  tvnnkUng  poind  of  fire.** 

But  the  land  preparations  for  defence  were  never  re* 

o  2 
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quired.  No  foeman's  footstep  was  again  to  press  English 
soil ;  and  Englishwomen  might  still  boast  for  many  an 
age  that  they  had  never  seen  the  smoke  of  an  enemy*s 
camp. 

Lord  Charles  Howard  put  to  sea  instantly  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  wind.  A  strong  sou* -wester  was  blowing,  and 
a  man  of  feeble  will  might  have  found  it  impossible 
to  clear  the  Sound  in  that  wind )  but  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral succeeded  in  achieving  the  feat  (though  with 
six  ships  only)  a  few  hours  after  the  news  reached 
him. 

The  next  day,  several  other  ships  contrived  to  follow 
bim>  and  at  length,  with  fifty-four  sail,  he  stood  off-shore, 
awaiting  the  foe. 

Very  soon  the  great  fleet  of  Spain  was  discovered,  sail- 
ing up  Channel  before  the  wind  3  and  never  before  had 
the  English  seas  borne  so  terrible  an  armament.  It  extended 
in  a  line  seven  miles  broad,  and  the  ships  looked,  we  are 
told,  'Mike  castles  on  the  sea,*'  while  ''the  ocean,**  in  the 
excited  language  of  Lediard,  "  seemed  to  groan  under  the 
weight  of  their  heavy  burdens.'* 

The  Lord  Admiral  did  not  attempt  rashly  to  stay  their 
course :  he  waited  for  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  not  3ret 
out  of  the  Sound,  resolving  to  attacked  their  rear  when 
the  line  should  gradually  become  separated. 

On  Sunday,  May  21,  having  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  sail, 
Howard  ordered  a  pinnace,  well  named  the  Dffiimce,  to 
attack  the  Spaniards,  intending  to  follow  her  instantly  with 
his  own  ship  the  Ark  Royal, 

And  thus  began  one  of  the  boldest,  most  important,  and 
apparently  most  unequally  contested  of  our  great  sea  fights. 
Lord  Howard  attacked  a  large  ship,  which  he  mistook  for 
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the  Spanish  Admiral's,  and  fought  her  gallantly,  till  seve- 
ral others  dropping  astern,  and  coming  to  her  aid,  the 
pnident  admiral  drew  off  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  the 
gallant  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher  were  fully  engaged 
with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  light  well-handled  ships  of  England,  though  of 
such  inferior  size,  were,  through  their  rapid  manoeuvres  and 
swifter  sailing,  more  than  a  match  for  their  ponderous  ad- 
versaries, which  they  attacked  continually,  and  always  with 
success. 

As  the  day  closed,  the  admiral  signalled  to  recall  his 
fleet,  deeming  it  prudent  to  wait  for  the  forty  ships  which 
still  lingered  in  Plymouth  Sound. 

As  night  darkened  over  the  scene  of  the  contest,  the 
wind  increased,  and  blew  strongly,  and  several  of  the 
Spanish  ships  ran  foul  of  each  other,  and  were  much 
injured. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  had  closely  followed  the  Armada, 
took  a  galleon  during  the  night,  her  crew  having  deserted 
her  on  account  of  her  having  lost  her  foremast  and  bowsprit. 
He  had  been  accompanied  in  his  daring  chase  by  the 
Ark  Royal,  the  White  Bear,  and  the  Mary  Rose;  and 
thus  it  chanced  that  when  morning  dawned,  the  admiral 
and  his  immediate  followers  were  a  long  distance  a-head 
of  the  body  of  the  fleet,  but  they  were  not  attacked  by  the 
Spaniards,  nor  did  any  fighting  take  place  till  July  23rd, 
when  the  second  engagement  began. 

The  wind  had  now  gone  round  to  the  north-east,  and 
the  Spaniards  were  consequently  compelled  to  engage 
Howard's  fleet;  they  bore  down,  therefore,  at  break  of 
day  on  it  But  the  English  seeing  their  intention,  tacked 
to  the  westward. 


And  then^  divided  and  confused>  with  no  apparent  order 
of  battle,  the  sea-fight  began.  The  English  shot  told 
fatally  on  the  huge  targets  offered  bj  the  sides  of  the 
galleons;  while  owing  to  their  diminutive  size  (and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  to  the  bad  gunner)'  of  the  Spaniards) 
the  Spanbh  shot  passed  harmlessly  over  them,  frequently 
striking  their  own  ships  instead  of  their  foes.  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  the  manifest  want  of  skill  of  the  Spanish  mariners 
and  gunners,  much  of  that  day's  success  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  marvellous  gallantry  of  the  English,  and  to  the  way 
in  which  they  handled  their  ships  in  a  heavy  sea,  with  the 
wind  chopping  round  incessantly  to  every  point  of  the 
compass. 

Eighteen  vessels  of  Lord  Charles  Howard's  small  fleet  had 
been  furnished  by  volunteers,  and  were  the  ships  of  English 
gentlemen  who  were  willing  to  spend  gold  and  blood  in 
the  cause  of  national  liberty.  One  of  these,  a  pinnace 
called  the  Delight,  was  commanded  by  a  gentleman 
named  William  Cope,  who  performed  prodigies  of  valour. 
He  had  the  honour  of  falling  gallantly  in  the  action,  and 
has  thus  placed  his  name  for  ever  on  the  roll  of  Eng- 
land's glory.  A  noble  death  in  a  just  cause!  There 
were  numerous  others  who  fought,  perhaps  as  bravely,  but 
whose  names,  as  they  survived  the  contest,  have  not  come 
down  to  us. 

The  EngUsh  took  a  large  Venetian  ship,  and  several 
other  prizes,  and  fought  till  their  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted, and  the  admiral  had  to  send  on  shore  for  a  fresh 
supply.  Unable,  therefore,  to  continue  the  engagement 
on  the  24th  inst.  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  decisive 
advantage,  but  the  admiral  took  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  by  the  pause  in  active  measures  to  put  his  fleet 
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in  better  order  for  battle.  He  divided  it  into  four 
squadrons.  The  first  to  be  commanded  by  himself  in  the 
Ark  RoyaL  The  second  under  Sir  Francis  Drake  in 
the  Revenge.  The  third  under  Sir  John  Hawkins  in 
the  Fictory.  The  fourth  under  Captain  Frobisher  in 
the  Triumph. 

And  now  the  Armada  and  the  punuing  English  fleet  had 
sailed  so  far  up  the  Channel,  that  the  invaders  could  see  the 
shores  of  the  beautiful  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  distant 
spires  on  the  mainland.  A  calm  had  hushed  the  hitherto 
raging  waters,  but  Sir  John  Hawkins  had  contrived  to  lay 
the  Ficiory  alongside  of  a  Portuguese  galleon.  A  single 
combat  ensued  between  the  ships,  both  fleets  looking  on ; 
the  Spaniards  scomfiillj  sure,  no  doubt,  of  their  comrades* 
victory, — ^for  had  not  the  storms  and  the  difficulties  of  these 
hateful  English  waters  alone  rendered  them  unable  to 
overcome  so  weak  a  foe  ?— the  English  proud  of  the  daring 
of  their  champion 

It  was  a  well-contested  fight  on  both  sides;  and  many 
a  brave  heart  lay  hushed  on  either  deck  as  it  ended ;  but  the 
English  boarded  the  St.  Ann,  swarming  up  her  sides  like 
an  army  of  ants,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  brave  captain 
yielded  his  sword  to  Sir  John  Hawkins — the  flag  of  Spain 
descended,  and  the  white  flag  and  red  cross  of  St.  George 
fluttered  finom  the  mast  of  the  Si.  Ann.  A  ringing  shout 
of  victory — ^the  cerhble  "  hurrah**  of  the  English — rose  on 
the  air,  and* was  heard  by  the  fishers  and  the  anxious 
watchers  on  the  shore  $  while  the  indignant  Admiral  of 
Spain  ordered  three  of  his  largest  galleases  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Portuguese  ship.  Soon  the  huge  vessels  (towed  to  the 
spot  by  galleys)  were  pouring  in  a  broadside  on  the  appa- 
rently doomed  Englishman.    But  Howard  came  to  the 
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aid  of  his  brave  officer,  also  towed  by  the  galleys  of  his 
fleet,  and  the  Rtnjol  Ark  and  the  Gulden  Lion  attacked  the 
three  galleases. 

It  was  a  fearfully  unequal  fight.  The  vessels  were  soon 
hidden  fxx)m  the  anxious  eyes  of  the  English  by  a  dense 
cloud  of  smoke ;  but  when  it  dispersed,  the  cheers  of  the 
English  seamen  announced  that  the  galleases  were  driven 
off,  and  that  the  St.  Ann  was  lost  to  Spain. 

No  decisive  engagement  followed  this  glorious  fight,  for 
the  admiral  had  resolved,  with  his  usual  prudence,  not  to 
bring  on  a  general  battle  till  the  Armada  reached  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  And  the  English  on  shore  beheld  with 
anxiety  the  mighty  fleet  of  Spain  majestically  sailing 
along  their  coasts,  while  slowly  in  the  rear  followed  the 
^        Avenger. 

fiUu  *  At  length,  on  the  27th  Maj,  the  Armada  anchored  off 

Calais,  having  the  English  fleet  (which  had  gathered  as  it 
advanced  till  it  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty  sail)  to 
the  westward. 

Lord  Charles  Howard,  to  draw  the  foes  from  their  an- 
chorage, converted  eight  of  his  oldest  vessels  into  fire-ships, 
and  as  soon  as  night  had  closed  in  on  the  28th,  he  sent 
them,  under  the  command  of  Captains  Young  and  Prowse, 
amongst  the  Spanish  ships.  When  as  close  to  the  Armada 
as  they  could  well  approach,  the  English  set  light  to  the 
combustibles  these  ships  contained,  and  as  the  red  flames 
rose  in  the  gloom  of  the  soft  summer  night,  A  panic  seized 
the  Spaniards,  and  they  put  to  sea  in  haste — ^but  only  to 
encounter  the  Revenge,  Victory,  Mary  Rose,  and  Dread- 
nought, which  immediately  attacked  them.  This  last 
encounter  was  decisive.  The  Spaniards  were  completely 
defeated.  A  galleon  called  the  Si.  Matthew  was  captured; 
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another  of  the  ships^  named  after  the  Apostle,  the  Su 
Philips  was  cast  away  on  the  coast ;  and  the  Duke  of  Medina 
and  the  remains  of  his  fleet  were  pursued  round  Scotland 
and  Ireland  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral  till  the  7th  of 
August,  when  he  returned  to  England  with  his  victorious 
fleet. 

The  elements,  also,  had  continued  to  fight  for  England. 
Off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  ten  more  ships  of  the  Armada 
were  lost — altogether  forty  large  vessels  never  returned  to 
Spaia.  The  poor  remainder  reached  their  own  shores  in 
wretched  case  about  the  end  of  September ;  and  Philip's 
confident  hope  of  conquering  England  was  crushed  for 
ever  by  the  sea-fights  in  the  English  Channel  between  his 
gigantic  fleet  and  our  gallant  defenders. 

It  may  amuse  our  young  readers  to  read  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  brief  account  of  these  sea-fights,  which  occurred 
in  his  own  times : — 

''The  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
sail,  were  by  thirty  of  her  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  and  a 
few  of  our  own  merchants,  and  by  the  wise,  valiant,  and 
advantageous  conduct  of  Lord  Charles  Howard,  High 
Admiral  of  England,  beaten  and  shuflled  together,  from 
the  Lizard  in  Cornwall,  first  to  Portland  (where  they 
shamefully  left  Don  Pedro  de  Valdes  with  his  mighty 
ship),  next  to  Calais,  where  they  were  driven  with  squibs 
fi-om  their  anchors,  and  chased  out  of  the  sight  of  England 
round  Scotland  and  Ireland.** 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  sealed  at  dinner  when  the  news  of 
the  entire  defeat  of  the  Armada  was  brought  to  her.  The 
dish  before  her  was  a  goose,  and  in  memory  of  the  de- 
liverance, she  ordered  that  bird  to  be  set  before  her  eveiy 
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Michaelmas-day;  a  custom  which  has  become  national, 
though  its  origin  is  unknown  to  many.  The  Queen  went 
in  state  to  St.  Paul*s  Cathedral,  to  return  thanks  for  the 
safety  of  her  kingdom  and  herself;  and  in  grateful  homage 
to  Him  who  alone  fights  for  His  people  she  caused  a 
medal  to  be  struck,  bearing  on  it  a  fleet  scattered  by  a 
tempest,  and  the  legend — 

^'f^e  VUia  fD(t^  H»  fniiOitf,  anH  t^eg  inm  scottmtu'' 
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gig^i  joff  JfIo«8. 

^  Tit  not  ia  mortab  to  command  tiicoe% 
Bat  «c*U  4o  morc^  SaDpranioiy  we*U  doerre  if."* 
■  Catb. 

T  was  the  last  day  of  August,  ^S9^'  At  anchor 

off  Flores,  one  of  the  westerly  islands  of  the 

Azores,  lay  at  anchor  an  English  fleet,  under 

Lord  Thomas  Howard.     It  consisted  of  only 

six  of  her  Majesty's  ships:    the    Defiance,   bearing  the 

admiral's  flag;   the  Revenge,  vice-admiral   Sir   Richard 

Granville}  the  ^onaven/ure,  commanded  by  Captain  Crosse; 

the  Lion,   by  George   Fenner;    the   Foresight,    by    Sir 

Thomas  Vavasour ;  and  the  Crane,  by  Duffield.     Of  these 

none  were  of  large  size ;  the  Crane  and  Foresight  were 

small;  the  bark  Raleigh,  conunanded  by  Captain  Thin, 

was  also  of  small  force. 

Near  the  English  men-of-war  lay  also  six  ''victuallers 
of  London,'*  and  two  or  three  pinnaces. 

They  had  been  six  months  at  sea,  and  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  possibility  of  getting  fresh  water  and 
provisions  in  the  fertile  western  isle ;  consequently,  at  the 
moment  when  we  commence  our  story,  several  of  the 
ihips*  companies  were  on  shore,  bent  on  this  needful 
business. 
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And  now,  whilst  the  admiral  was  congratulating  himself 
on  being  able  to  refit,  and  get  comforts  for  the  many  sea- 
men who  were  ill  on  board  his  fleet,  a  gallant  little  vessel 
hove  in  sight,  and  approaching  the  English  admiraFs  ship, 
let  down  a  boat,  into  which  jumped  her  captain,  who  was 
speedily  rowed  to  the  D^anct^  and  brought  on  deck  to 
the  presence  of  the  admiral,  to  whom  he  was  weU  known. 

"  What  news.  Captain  Middleton  ?*'  asked  Lord  Thomas 
Howard  j  "  what  news  from  England  ?"  *'  In  truth,  my 
good  lord,  I  have  not  a  moment  to  speak  of  England 
now,**  was  the  blunt  rejoinder.  "My  tidings  are  of 
pressing  moment.  For  three  days  I  have  kept  the  Spanish 
fleet  company,  hovering  about  them,  and  I  have  now  to 
tell  you  that  it  is  close  at  hand — fift}'-three  sail  of  the 
line,  of  as  huge  size  as  any  of  the  invincible  Armada,  as 
the  Dons  called  it** 

In  those  days  of  daring  adventure  and  of  hatred  to 
Spain,  the  tidings  of  a  Spanish  fleet  in  sight  generally 
sufficed  to  raise  the  spirits  and  delight  the  ears  of  the 
comrades  of  Drake  and  Raleigh;  but  it  was  with  no 
pleasure  that  Lord  Thomas  Howard  listened  to  the  sea- 
man's announcement  of  the  coming  foe. 

As  we  have  said,  several  of  the  ship*s  companies  were 
on  shore  \  moreover,  the  ships  were  in  all  the  confusion  of 
refitting,  and  required  fresh  ballast  \  while  deadly  sick- 
ness had  been  rife  on  board  them,  and  rendered  great 
numbers  of  seamen  helpless.  There  were  ninety  cases  of 
illness  on  board  the  Revenge  alone,  and  the  Bonaventure 
had  not  men  enough  on  board  to  handle  her  mainsail. 

The  admiral  was  utterly  unable  to  ofler  the  Spaniards 
battle  ;  therefore,  the  best  preparations  were  made  which 
the  time  permitted  to  save  the  Queen*s  fleet.     Sir  George 
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Gary  had  a  bark  there^  containing  twenty  men;  the 
admiral  ordered  them  to  be  transferred  to  the  Bonaventure, 
and  the  bark  to  be  sunk.  Then  in  haste  and  confusion 
(many  of  the  ships  being  unable  to  weigh  anchor,  and 
obliged  to  lee  slip  their  cables)  the  English  put  to  sea. 

All,  at  least,  but  the  Revenge,  which  lingered  still  at 
anchor  to  receive  on  board  the  men  still  on  the  bland, 
who  hurried,  in  obedience  to  her  signals,  to  the  shore.  Not 
all  came,  however.  Many  were  inland,  and  unable  to 
obey  in  time,  and  when  the  Revenge  at  last  weighed 
anchor,  she  had  on  board  only  one  hundred  fighting 
men. 

Let  me  tell  you,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
what  chanced  in  consequence  of  this  generous  devotion  to 
his  absent  comrades.  "  The  Lord  Thomas,  with  the  rest, 
very  hardly  recovered  the  wind,  which  Sir  Richard  Gran- 
ville not  being  able  to  do,  was  persuaded  by  the  master  and 
others  to  cut  his  mainsail,  and  cast  about,  and  trust  to  the 
sailing  of  the  ship,  for  the  squadron  of  Sevil  were  on  his 
weather-bow.  But  Sir  Richard  utterly  refused  to  turn 
from  the  enemies,  alleging  that  he  would  rather  choose  to 
die  than  to  dishonour  himself,  his  country,  and  her 
Majesty*s  ship;  persuading  his  company  that  he  would 
pass  through  the  two  squadrons  in  despite  of  them,  and 
enforce  those  of  Sevil  to  give  him  way,  which  he  per- 
formed  upon  divers  of  the  foremost,  who,  as  mariners 
term  it,  sprang  their  luff  and  fell  under  the  lee  of  the 
Revenge.  But  the  other  course  had  been  the  better,  and 
might  well  have  been  answered  in  so  great  an  impossi- 
bility of  prevailing." 

So  says  the  brave  and  wise  Raleigh ;  and  no  doubt  it  is 
both  unwise  and  inhuman  to  sacrifice  human  life  need- 
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lessly  5  but  such  a  deed  as  Granville  now  undertook  was  not, 
— could  not — ^be  in  vain. 

To  hold  life  as  nought,  compared  with  honour,  la  the 
creed  which  made  England  great,  and  which  when  her 
sons  fail  to  recognise  as  a  duty,  will  justly  deprive  her  of 
her  place  amongst  nations.  I  am  writing  for  the  boys  of 
England,  and  I  believe,  indeed  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
think  otherwise,  their  hearts  will  glow  at  the  story  of  Sir 
Richard  Granville's  grand,  though  hopeless  action  offFlores, 

But  let  us  return  to  the  gallant  Revenge, 

While  she  was  beating  off  the  foes  nearest  to  her,  the 
San  Philip,  which  was  to  windward,  came  sailing  down  on 
her,  and  so  huge  was  the  great  Spanish  ship,  that  she  ac- 
tually took  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  Revenge,  so  that 
she  lay  unable  to  answer  her  helm. 

While  thus  bereft  of  her  sails,  the  ships  under  her  lee  luffed 
up  and  attacked  her.  And  now  our  glorious  admiral  was 
fighting  at  the  same  time  the  San  Philip,  a  regular  three- 
decker,  carrying  three  tiers  of  ordnance  on  each  side,  and 
eleven  guns  in  each  tier,  and  the  Admiral  of  Biscay's 
ship,  of  the  same  huge  size,  commanded  by  Brittandona. 
One  would  have  thought  the  good  ship  already  out-num- 
bered, but  while  the  two  great  men-of-war  engaged  her, 
four  others  boarded  her,  two  on  her  larboard  and  two  on 
her  starboard  side. 

And  now  the  Revenge  was  hailed  by  one  of  the  small 
London  victuallers,  which  well  merits  to  have  her  name 
recorded  in  that  day's  proud  story.  The  George  Noble,  of 
London,  had  already  received  several  shots  through  her 
hull,  but  she  came  to  crave  the  admiral's  orders,  and  to  ask 
how  she  might  best  aid  him.  Sir  Richard  bade  the 
captain  save  himself,  and  leave  the  Revenge  to  her  fortune : 
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he  would  not  sacrifice  the  heroic  little  vessel  in  a  vain 
contest. 

The  fight  began  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  it 
lasted  long  into  the  night.  The  great  San  PkUip  having 
received  the  lower  broadside  of  the  Revenge,  which  was  of 
cross-bar  shot,  fell  off,  and  it  is  reported,  foundered  shortly 
after.  One  of  the  great  galleons  of  Spain  and  the  admiral 
of  the  hulks  were  sunk ;  and  the  other  ships  suffered  fright- 
ful losses. 

Again  and  again  the  Spaniards  tried  to  board  the  Revenge, 
and  everj  time  the  dauntless  English  repulsed  and  drove 
them  back.  Thus  the  hours  sped  on,  and  during  that 
terrible  conflict^  one  English  ship  fought  ''  fifteen  several 
Armadas/'  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  calls  the  Spanish  ships. 

An  hour  before  midnight  a  musket-shot  hit  the  admiral 
in  the  side ;  he  refused  to  leave  the  deck  to  have  it  dressed, 
and  while  the  surgeon  was  in  the  act  of  attending  to  him 
there^  he  received  another  in  the  head,  and  the  doctor  was 
killed.  But  still  the  Revenge  fought  on  till  daylight  began 
to  dawn  over  the  sea.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  suffered 
greatly  firom  her  guns,  now  drew  off,  and  the  action  lan- 
guished, but  as  "  day  increased  the  men  of  the  Revenge  de- 
creased, and  as  the  light  grew  more  and  more,  by  so  much 
more  grew  our  discomfort.  For  none  appeared  in  sight 
but  enemies,  save  one  little  ship  called  the  Pilgrim,  com- 
manded by  Jacob  Whiddon,  who  hovered  all  night  to  see 
the  success;  but  in  the  morning,  bearing  up  with  the 
Revenge,  was  hunted  like  a  hare  amongst  many  ravenous 
hounds ;  but  escaped.*** 

The  sun  rose.    All  the  Revenge's  powder  to  the  last 


•  ^v  W.  Raldgfa. 
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barrel  was  now  spent ;  all  her  pikes  broken ;  forty  of  her 
best  men  slain  3  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
wounded.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fight  she  had,  as  we 
have  said^  only  one  hundred  hands  free  from  sickness,  the 
remaining  ninety  lying  powerless  on  the  ballast.  Hope 
had  fled,  no  friendly  sail  was  to  be  detected  on  the  horizon. 
The  Revenge  was  dismasted,  "  her  tackle  cut  asunder ;  her 
upper  works  altogether  erased,"  nothing  remained  for  flight 
or  defence :  she  lay  a  mere  wreck  upon  the  waters,  sur- 
rounded by  the  mighty  fleet  of  Spain. 

Then  Sir  Richard  Granville  called  the  master  gunner  to 
him,  and  bade  him  split  and  sink  the  ship,  that  England 
might  see  how,  after  so  many  hours'  fighting,  and  with  so 
great  a  navy,  the  Spaniards  had  been  unable  to  take  the 
Revenge.  *'  Yield  yourselves,"  he  said,  addressing  the  sea- 
men, who  gathered  round  their  dying  admiral,  ''  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  rather  than  to  that  of  men,  and  sully  not 
the  glory  of  your  nation  in  order  to  prolong  your  lives  for 
a  few  miserable  hours  or  days." 

The  master  gunner  grimly  assented  to  his  chiers  will ; 
but  the  captain  and  the  master,  who  had  perchance  dear 
home  ties,  or  at  least  took  a  wiser  and  more  just  view  of 
their  position,  remonstrated  $  reminding  Sir  Richard  that 
there  were  many  brave  men  on  board  yet  living  who  might 
do  their  country  and  their  queen  "  acceptable  service  here- 
after." Moreover  they  assured  him  that  the  Spaniard 
would  never  possess  his  glorious  ship— for  she  had  six  feet 
of  water  in  her  hold  already,  and  three  shot  holes  under 
water,  so  weakly  stopped  that  with  her  first  roll  in  the  sea 
she  would  assuredly  sink.  Still  Sir  Richard  persisted  in  his 
despairing  wish.  But  the  master  of  the  Revenge  had  in  the 
meantime  gone  on  board  the  General,  Don  Alfonso  Bazan^ 
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to  arrange  tlie  terms  of  surrender.  And  there  on  the  deck 
of  the  Spanish  flag-ship  the  blunt  Englishman  told,  how 
Sir  Richard  would  £am  die  and  all  with  him  rather  than 
surrender ;  but  at  the  same  time  declared  that  the  crew 
would  yield  on  condition  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and  that  they  should  be  sent  back  to  England,  the  mariners 
free,  and  the  officers  on  payment  of  such  a  ransom  as  they 
Goold  afford ;  they  were  also  to  be  assured  of  not  suffering 
imprisonment,  or  being  doomed  to  the  galleys. 

The  i^hivalrous  Spaniard  at  once  assented.  Even  their 
foes  had  been  won  to  boundless  admiration  and  amaze- 
ment by  the  maryellous  valour  of  the  English,  and  Don 
Alfonso  Bazan  was  anxious  to  save  the  life  of  the  wounded 
GrauviUe. 

When  the  master  returned  with  these  favourable  terms, 
the  whole  crew  accepted  them,  except  the  master  gunner, 
who,  seizing  a  sword,  would  have  slain  himself  if  he  had 
not  been  overmastered  by  his  comrades  and  locked  into  his 
cabin. 

In  a  short  time,  therefore,  the  Spanish  boats  sur- 
rounded the  Revenge,  to  take  off  the  crew,  many  of  whom, 
still  fearing  Sir  Richard's  resolution  to  sink  the  ship, 
stole  away  to  the  General  and  the  other  ships  of  the 
Armada. 

Don  Alfonso  then  sent  a  courteous  message  to  the 
wounded  commander,  beseeching  him  to  leave  the 
Revenge^  which  was  a  mere  slaughter-house,  the  decks 
dyed  with  blood  and  covered  with  the  slain.  Sir  Richard, 
feeling  that  he  was  dying,  replied  that  the  Spanish  Admiral 
might  do  with  his  body  as  he  would,  he  esteemed  it  not ; 
and  the  captors  tenderly  bore  him  from  his  cabin  to  their 
boat.    As  he  was  carried  out  of  the  ship  he  fainted,  and 
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when  he  revived  again  he  besought  the  few  grieving 
followers  who  still  surrounded  him  to  praj  for  him. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  humanity  and  courtesy  with 
which  the  noble  Spaniard  treated  his  wounded  foe.  He 
left  nothing  unattempted  for  his  recovery^  assuring  Sir 
Richard  repeatedly  of  his  respect  and  admiration. 

But  every  effort  was  in  vain  \  Sir  Richard  Granville  died 
on  board  the  General  three  days  afterwards,  and  his  body 
was  committed  to  the  deep  which  had  been  his  "  field  of 
fame."  Thus,  in  the  words  of  Raleigh,  '*  being  dead,  he 
outlived  not  his  own  honour." 

In  this  extraordinary  fight  the  Spaniards  lost  nearly  a 
thousand  men.  The  Admiral  of  the  Hulks  (Luis  Continho) 
and  the  Ascension  of  Seville  were  both  sunk  by  the  side  of 
the  Revenge:  one  ship  went  down  in  the  Road  of  St 
Michael  after  leaving  the  scene  of  contest;  another  ran 
herself  on  shore  to  save  her  men. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  the  singular  abandonment  of  the 
Revenge  by  her  consorts  are  said  to  have  been  these: — 
the  impossibility  of  reaching  the  Revenge  through  the  sur- 
rounding squadrons  3  the  small  number  of  Howard's  ships  ^ 
and  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  the  island  of  Flores. 

These  reasons  appear  qtiite  insufficient  to  account  for 
a  Howard  leaving  an  £nglish  admiral  to  his  £ite  and 
escaping  at  his  expense  \  and  it  has  indeed  been  proved  that 
Lord  Thomas  did  wish  to  enter  between  the  squadrons  and 
risk  all  for  his  gallant  comrade,  but  the  crews  refused  to 
obey  his  commands  and  peril  the  Queen's  ships  and 
subjects  in  an  utterly  hopeless  contest. 

The  Foresight,  however,  commanded  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Vavasour  (we  cannot  bear  to  omit  a  single  name  of  those 
who  were  willing  to  aid  the  noble  Granville),  staid  for  two 
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hours  as  near  the  Revenge  as  the  weather  would  permit; 
oot  forsaking  the  fight  dll  he  was  about  to  be  encompassed 
hj  the  Spanish  squadrons,  from  which  he  deared  his  ship 
with  diificultj.  The  other  English  ships  poured  oocasion- 
allj  vollejB  into  the  Spaniards,  and  entered  amongst  them 
as  £ir  as  they  could  while  keeping  the  weather  gauge  of 
the  enemj,  until  parted  from  them  by  the  night* 

Our  stoiy  is  not  told  yet*  A  few  days  after  the  fight 
was  ended,  and  the  hn^ye** Revengei*  dbpersed  among  the 
Spanish  ships,  a  fearful  storm  arose  from  the  west  and 
north-west,  which  dispersed  the  whole  fleet ;  fourteen  sail 
of  which,  together  with  the  Revenge  (on  board  of  which 
two  hundred  Spaniards  had  been  put),  were  cast  sway 
upon  the  Isle  of  St.  Michael. 

''And  thus,*'  says  Raleigh,  quaintly,  ''it  pleased  them 
to  honour  the  burial  of  that  renowned  ship  the  Revenge, 
not  suffering  her  to  perish  alone,  for  the  great  honour  she 
achieved  in  her  lifetime." 

The' story  of  this  gallant  fight  was  told  in  England,  not 
only  by  the  survivors  from  the  Revenge,  but  by  one  of  the 
Spanidi  captains  who  had  fought  in  it,  and  who,  being 
severed  from  the  Armada  by  a  storm,  was  shortly  after 
taken  by  a  small  English  ship  called  the  lAon  t>f  London, 
and  brought  prisoner  to  England.  We  have,  therefore, 
the  unprejudiced  and  reluctant  testimony  of  our  enemies 
to  the  truth  of  the  stoiy  which  records  how  Englishmen 
kept  the  seas 


'^In  the  brare  days  of  old.* 
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Mat  z8«  1652. 

EXT  to  the  name  of  Drake  on  the  list  of  sea- 
worthies  is  that  of  Blake,  who  fought  under 
Cromwell,  knowing  no  politics  save  those  of 
defending  and  upholding  the  honour  of  his 
country's  flag.  Like  Drake,  he  was  ''a  man  of  low 
stature,  with  a  quick  lively  eye  and  a  gallant  countenance," 
brave  and  kindly,  and  much  beloved  by  his  sailors. 

Blake  was  seated,  after  dinner,  in  his  cabin,  drinking 
wine  with  his  officers  on  the  i8th  of  May,  1652,  when 
the  officer  of  the  watch  entered  and  announced  that  the 
Dutch  squadron,  of  whose  presence  in  the  Downs  Captain 
Bourne  had  just  sent  them  notice,  was  entering  the  Dover 
roads  with  forty  sail,  without  striking  his  flag — z  homage 
paid  for  centuries  to  the  English  flag  in  the  narrow  seas.* 

*  So  jealous  were  the  English  of  this  act  of  homage  to  thdr  Naval  su- 
premacy, that  Lord  Charles  Howard,  who  was  sent  to  meet  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  and  escort  him  as  the  bridegroom  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  English 
shores  fired  on  the  Spanish  fleet  because  it  neglected  this  courtesy,  and 
obliged  the  proud  suitor  to  lower  the  banner  of  Castile  and  Arragon  to  the 
Cross  of  St.  George. 
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Blake  desired  bis  officer  to  remind  him  of  his  mdeness  by 
firing  three  gmis— without  ihot-*at  him* 

The  order  was  obeyed^  and  immediately  afterwards, 
Tiomp,  sweeping  past,  poured  a  broadside  into  the 
admiral's  ship,  breaking  his  cabin  windows  with  the  shot. 

Blake  angrily  twisted  his  long  whiskers  (which  was 
hb  habit  when  in  anger),  and  exclaimed : 

**  I  take  it  very  ill  of  Van  Tromp  to  break  my  windows 
as  if  my  ship  were  a  public-house !" 

And  he  ordered  his  fleet,  which  consisted  only  of 
fifteen  ships,  to  be  got  under  weigh  immediately,  gallantly 
taking  the  lead  in  his  own  ship,  that  he  might  settle  the 
dispute  himself  by  a  single  combat  with  Van  Tromp. 

But  the  Dutchman  ignored  such  chivalry,  and  the 
united  fire  of  all  the  Dutch  ships  near  him  was  directed 
on  the  £nglish  admiral's  ship. 

Blake  fought  gallantly  against  these  odds,  and  two 
Dutch  ships  were  taken,  when  Captain  Bourne's  small 
squadron  appeared,  and  the  Dutch,  not  Inclined  for  a 
general  engagement  on  equal  terms,  made  sail  away, 
having  lost,  as  we  have  said,  two  ships  and  a  great  many 
men. 

On  the  8th  of  the  following  July,  war  was  formally 
declared  between  England  and  Holland,  and  hostilities 
became  constant  at  sea. 

Sbpt.  28,  i65». 

The  Dutch  fleet,  commanded  by  De  Witte  and  De 
Euyter,  appeared  off  the  Goodwin  Sands  in  large  force  in 
September,  1652  ^  but,  owing  to  bad  unsettled  weather, 
the  English  fleet  could  not  weigh  anchor  till  the  end  of 
the  month. 
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On  the  28th  of  September,  1652,  however,  Blake  and 
Admiral  Penn  sailed  to  meet  the  enemy,  with  a  firesh 
breeze  at  W.  by  N.  At  about  three  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  Reso-^ 
hitionf  Admiral  Blake,  and  the  James,  of  sixty  guns, 
Vice-Admiral  Penn,  haying  only  a  few  ships  with  them, 
shortened  sail  to  allow  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  to  join 
them.  At  four  o'clock  Blake  gave  chase  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  battle  began. 

The  Sovereign,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  ships  engaged, 
sunk  a  Dutch  reaivadmiral's  ship,  but  shortly  afterwards 
grounded  on  a  shoal  known  as  the  Kentish  Knock; 
several  of  her  consorts  grounded  also  on  this  shoal,  while 
the  Dutch  ships,  drawing  less  water,  passed  over  it,  and 
thus  escaped  certain  capture* 

Four  of  the  Dutch  ships  had  their  masts  shot  away  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and  had  to  be  taken  in  tow. 

Captain  Mildmay,  of  the  Nonsuch,  forty  guns,  took  a 
rear-admiral  prisoner.  Two  Dutch  captains  were  also  taken. 

But  the  English,  who  had  not  now  to  deal  with  unsea* 
men-like  adversaries,  sufiered  severely  in  this  fight  They 
lost  three  hundred  men  killed,  and  had  many  wounded, 
while  their  masts  and  sails  were  much  injured.  Never- 
theless, they  pursued  the  Dutch  for  the  two  following 
days,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  and  then  returned  to 
England  with  their  prizes. 

The  year  1652  drawing  towards  winter,  the  English 
Government  acted  as  that  of  Elizabeth  would  have  done 
at  the  time  of  the  Armada,  had  not  Howard  opposed  it. 
They  reduced  the  fleet,  deeming  that  the  Dutch  would 
not  venture  on  another  naval  encounter  till  the  Spring. 

They  were  mistaken. 
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On  the  monung  of  the  29th  of  November,  Blake,  at 
anchor  in  Dover  Roads,  discovered  the  Dutch  fleet  lying 
at  anchor  about  two  leagaes  to  leeward. 

With  his  usual  reckless  gallantry,  the  English  admiral 
at  once  got  under  way,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy, 
who  had  also  weighed  anchor.  Their  forces  were  most 
unequal.  The  Dutch  had  eighty  large  ships  and  fifteen 
smaller  vessels  ^  the  English  fleet  was  reduced  to  only 
forty  ships. 

Near  the  Ness  the  van  of  the  two  fleets  met,  and  a 
txemendoua  fight  ensued. 

Blake*s  ship,  the  Triumph,  was  the  first  to  engage,  and 
the  first  to  sufler.     She  lost  sixteen  men. 

The  Ftctory  (fiffy  guns).  Captain  Mann,  was  in  some 
danger,  being  surrotmded  by  the  enemy,  but  the  Fan' 
guard.  Captain  Joseph  Jordan,  rescued  her. 

The  Garland  frigate  was  entirely  out-numbered,  being 
attacked  by  two  large  flag'-ships  (admiral's  ships)  at  the 
same  time.  She  fought  long  and  gallantly,  but  the  ob- 
stinate contest  was  brought  to  an  end  at  last,  by  the  Dutch 
boarding  and  taking  her. 

We  may  imagine  how  Blake  twisted  his  whiskers  as 
he  witnessed  this  misfortune,  and  found  that  he  had  no 
power  to  rescue  the  brave  ship,  having  at  that  instant  his 
own  fore-topmast  shot  away. 

It  was  well  that  night  closed  in  upon  the  fight,  for 
Blake's  squadron  had  had  their  sails  and  rigging  shot  to 
pieces,  and  the  ships  were  almost  unmanageable.  They 
had  fought  from  a  little  after  noon  till  night,  and  when 
we  consider  the  immense  inferiority  of  force,  the  mere 
length  of  the  conflict  seems  equal  to  a  victory. 

As  darkness  feU  over  the  sea,  Blake,  unable  to  renew 
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the  fight  the  next  day,  made  for  Dover  Roads.  He  was 
not  pursued  thither  by  the  Dutch,  who>  if  they  had 
followed  him  and  renewed  the  battle,  must,  it  seems,  have 
destroyed  the  whole  English  fleet;  but  they  appear  to 
have  had  quite  ''enough  '*  of  such  customers^  and  did  not 
again  attack  them. 

It  was  fairly  a  drawn  battle,  as  they  must  have  known; 
nevertheless,  the  Dutch  claimed  the  victory,  and  Tromp 
insolently  hoisted  a  broom  at  his  mast-head,  as  a  token  of 
having  swept  the  English  from  the  seas. 

We  shall  see  how  England  resented  this  fi^oliah  boast* 

Avenging  the  Flag. 

It  was  the  17th  of  February,  1653,  when  the  English 
fleet  sailed  from  the  Downs  to  intercept  Tromp  and  the 
Dutch  fleet  on  the  admiral's  return  from  the  Isle  of  Rh6. 
We  may  fancy  what  were  their  feelings ;  mingled  anger  at 
the  Dutchman's  insolence,  and  jealousy  for  the  honour  of 
their  flag.  Blake's  fleet  consisted  of  seventy  sail,  under 
the  joint  command  of  himself,  Deane,  and  Monk. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i8th,  the  fatal  broom  was  per- 
ceived, five  miles  to  windward,  off  Portland.  The  Dutch 
fleet  consisted  of  seventy-three  ships  of  war,  which  con- 
voyed three  hundred  merchant  vessels.  It  was  divided 
into  three  squadrons,  under  Tromp,  De  Ruyter,  and 
Evertzen. 

As  soon  as  Tromp  discovered  his  approaching  foe,  he 
signalled  to  the  merchant  ships  to  haul  their  wind,  while 
he  with  his  fleet  in  line  abreast  bore  down  on  the 
enemy. 

He  had  the  advantage  of  the  wind;  moreover,  the 
Trmmphf  Speaker  Fairfax,  and  about  twenty  other  ships^ 
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were  many  miles  to  windward  ahead  of  their  own  fleets 
and  were  conseqaently  exposed  to  the  attack  of  a  very 
foperior  force.  But  Blake  was  regardless  of  superiority  of 
nombersj  and  he  knew  that  in  this  battle  he  should  soon 
be  supported  by  the  rear  of  the  fleet 

The  engagement  was  a  hard-fought  one.  The  Proiperous, 
Assistance,  and  Oak  were  boarded  by  the  Dutch  and  taken 
before  the  rear  came  up  3  in  shorty  the  English  van  was 
nearly  annihilated.    But  rescue  was  at  hand. 

The  stemmost  ships  came  up  at  last,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  fight  was  at  once  changed.  The  Prosperous^  Assistance, 
and  Oak  were  retaken,  and  so  formidable  became  the 
attack  of  the  reunited  fleet  that  the  J^utch  gave,  up  the 
contest,  hauled  up,  and  endeavoured  to  make  off.  But 
this  could  not  be  allowed.  The  English  had  come  out  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  the  flag,  and  the  Dutchmen  must 
team  what  it  was  to  rouse  the  seamen  of  England.  They 
were  pursued  and  the  battle  .  continued  till  darkness 
set  in. 

llie  English  admirals  made  every  pieparatioa  to  renew 
the  fight  on  the  morrow.  Seven  or  eight  of  the  ships 
which  had  suffered  so  fearfully  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action  were  destroyed,  and  their  crews,  transferred  to  other 
vessels,  replaced  the. brave  men  who  had  faUen- gallantly 
in  that  day's  fight. 

A  bright  February  morning  dawned  and  discovered  the 
two  fleets  off  the  Isle  of  Wight;  the  Dutch  ships  of  war 
between  their  merchant  vessels  and  the  English. 

There  was  so  little  wind^  howevert  that  Blake  could  not 
overtake  the  enemy  till  noon.  But  at  about  two  o'clock 
a  tremendous  cannonading  woke  the  echoes  of  the  coast, 
and  told  the  landsmen  that  the  fleets  were  again  engaged. 
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The  fight  raged  with  desperation.  Five  Dutch  ships 
were  captured  and  destroyed  $  but  once  again  the  Dutch 
got  ahead.  The  English  pursued  them  all  nighty  but  did 
not  engage  them  till  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when 
five  of  the  fast-sailing  ships  and  frigates  again  closed  with 
them. 

The  Dutch,  finding  themselves  sorely  pressed,  ordered 
the  merchantmen  to  drop  astern,  thinking  to  stop  pursuit 
by  throwing  such  a  bait  in  the  way  of  the  English.  But 
the  sacrifice  of  the  convoy  was  made  in  vain.  Blake  and 
the  other  admirals  ordered  that  none  of  the  ships  that 
could  by  any  possibility  overtake  a  man-of-war  should  stop 
to  take  the  merchant  ships.  The  mandate  was  faithfully 
and  right  willingly  obeyed ;  consequently  the  pursuit  and 
action  was  not  stayed,  but  continued  till  evening. 

The  fleets  were  now  only  four  leagues  from  Calais. 

The  Dutch  fleet  stood  in  for  that  anchorage,  the  wind 
being  from  the  north-west  The  English,  also,  were  com- 
pelled to  anchor  off  Blackness. 

Towards  midnight  the  wind  rose  and  blew  hard ;  and 
the  Dutch,  availing  themselves  of  the  storm  and  of  the 
darkness,  put  to  sea  with  the  flood-tide  and  escaped. 

When  daylight  broke  the  next  morning,  the  fleet  of  the 
''Broom**  had  vanished,  and  the  disappointed  English 
sailed  back  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  anchored  on  the  24th 
in  Stokes  Bay — familiar,  probably,  to  some  of  my  readers 
who  are  acquainted  with  Anglesey  or  who  have  lived  at 
Portsmouth. 

In  this  great  fight  both  the  English  and  Dutch  suffered 
severely.  The  English  lost  the  ships  which  they  had  been 
compelled  to  destroy,  and  had  also  one  sunk  by  the  enemy ; 
and  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  very  great 
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The  brave  oommanders,  Mildmay,  Ball,  and  Barker  fell  in 
the  action,  and  Mr.  Sparrow,  the  secretary,  was  killed. 

But  the  Dutch,  in  the  three  days*  action,  lost  eleven 
ships  of  war  and  sixty  merchantmen,  and  had  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  killed  and  seven  hundred  taken  prisoners. 


Monk  and  Dsanb. 


On  the  I8t  of  June,  1653^-a  day  famous  in  the  naval 
annals  of  England— the  English  fleet,  lyvig  in  Yarmouth 
Roads,  learned  that  the  Dutch  were  again  off  the  coast 
Blake  was  not  with  them,  but  they  put  to  sea  instantly, 
and  encountered  the  Dutch  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  four 
ships  off  the  south  head  of  the  Gable  on  the  and.  From 
eleven  till  twelve  the  battle  raged  with  great  fiuy  between 
the  well-matched  combatants.  About  noon  General  Deane 
fell,  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon-balL 

Monk^  the  other  commander,  who  was  standing  by  him, 
took  the  cloak  from  his  own  shoulders  and  tenderly  covered 
the  body  of  his  firiend  with  it 

The  Dutch  Admiral,  Van  Kelson,  was  blown  up  in  his 
ship^  and  the  English  had  evidently  the  best  of  the  en- 
counter I  for  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Dutch  fleet 
bore  up  and  made  all  sail  away. 

In  the  night  Blake  joined  the  fleet,  bringing  eighteen 
fresh  ships,  and  the  enemy  was  pursued. 

On  the  3rd,  the  English  having  the  wind,  the  fight  began 
again.     It  lasted  four  hours. 

Vice-Admiral  Penn's  ship,  the  James,  was  laid  along- 
side by  Tromp,  who  endeavoured  to  board,  but  was  driven 
back  with  great  loss. 

The  English  boarded  in  turn — ^too  glad  of  thus  avenging 
themselves  on  Tromp — and  it  is  said  that  they  drove  the 
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Dutch  from  the  deck  5  but  probably  they  left  it  by  Tromp*8 
orders,  as  immediately  afterwards  he  blew  up  the  deck 
with  the  unfortunate  boarders  on  it. 

In  spite  of  this  misfortune,  the  seamen  of  the  James 
bdarded  the  Dutchman  a  second  time,  but  De  Witte  and 
De  Rujter  bore  down  to  the  admiral*s  assistance  and  saved 
Tromp  from  certain  capture. 

The  Dutch  were  chased,  and  fought  till  night,  being  at 
the  dose  of  the  action  utterly  defeated.  A  lee-shore  pre- 
vented the  English  irom  pursuing  .  them  further.  The 
next  morning  the  defeated  ships  took  refuge  in  the  TexeL 

In  this  great  fight  eleven  Dutch  ships  were  taken  and 
thirteen  hundred ..  prisoners  made,  of  whom  six  were 
captains  and  two  rear-admirals.  A  Dutch  flag-ship  and 
six  others  were  sunk,  two  blown  up  by  accident  amongst 
their  own  fleet,  and  one  sunk  by  means  of  the  explosion. 
Of  one  of  the  prizes  taken  by  the  gallant  seamen  of 
England  we  are  told  she  had  fourteen  .ports,  in  a  tier,  and 
was  of  twelve  hundred  tons  burden* 
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are  now  come  to  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
first  Dutch  War^  that  off  the  Texel,  20th  of 
July/ 1653 1  the  first  naval  battle  recorded  in 
which  fleets  were  formed  in  line* 
A  rather  singular  account  of  this  battle  has  come  down 
to  us.  A  French  gentleman,  with  the  curiosity  of  his 
energetic  and  warlike  nation*  embarked  in  a  small  vessel 
and  hovered  round  the  combatants  to  witness  the  action, 
and  has  left  a  relation  of  it  which  we  will  give  our  young 
readers,  explaining  that  Tromp  first  put  to  sea  with  part 
of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  was  reinforced  by  De  Witte  after* 
wards;  the  whole  fleet  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
eight  men-of-war,  eight  fire-ships,  and  twenty-five  armed 
merchantmen. 

The  English  armament  was  a  little  superior  in  number 
of  ships.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  of 
war.  And  now  we  will  let  our  French  spectator  tell  his 
own  story,  believing  that  an  eyewitness's  account  will  give 
our  young  readers  the  best  possible  idea  of  that  day's 
fiimous  battle : — 

"  The  7th  of  August  (N.S.)  answering  to  July  20th  (O.S.) 
I  discovered  Admiral  Tromp's  fleet,  consisting  of  more 
than  one  hundred  ships  of  war. 

*  Of  coone  old  ttylc 
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'*  It  was  drawn  up  in  three  squadrons,  and  was  bearing 
down  with  the  wind  right  astem,  to  fall  upon  the  English, 
whom  it  met  with  on  the  same  day,  nearly  equal  in  num- 
ber, and  drawn  up  in  a  line  extending  above  four  leagues, 
N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  The  Sthand  9th  August  were  passed  in 
skirmishes;  but  on  the  loth  they  came  to  a  decisive  battle. 
The  English  had  endeavoured  to  gain  the  wind;  but 
Admiral  Tromp  having  always  kept  that  advantage  and 
having  drawn  up  his  own  fleet  in  a  line  parallel  to  that  of 
the  English,  bore  down  upon  them  and  began  the  battle 
with  so  much  fiiiy,  that  many  ships  were  veiy  soon  seen 
dismasted,  others  sunk,  and  others  on  fire.  The  two  fleets 
were  then  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  so  dense  that  it 
was  impossible  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  fierceness  of  the 
battle,  otherwise  than  by  the  horrible  noise  of  the  cannon, 
with  which  the  air  resounded,  and  by  mountains  of  fire, 
which  every  now  and  then  were  seen  rising  out  of  the 
smoke,  with  a  crash  which  gave  su£5icient  notice  that  whole 
ships  were  blowing  up.  In  fact  many  ships  were  blown 
up;  and  in  particular,  it  is  said,  that  Admiral  Tromp 
having  perceived  three  English  ships  which  had  run 
foul  of  each  other,  immediately  sent  a  fire-ship,  which 
arrived  so  precisely  in  time,  that  they  all  three  took  fire 
at  the  same  instant,  and  blew  up  with  a  report  capable 
of  striking  terror  into  the  breasts  of  the  most  intrepid; 
nevertheless  the  English  sustained  with  incredible  valour 
aU  the  efibrts  of  the  Dutch,  and  were  seen  to  perish  rather 
than  give  way,  which  grieved  Admiral  Tromp  and  made 
him  resolve  to  attack  the  English  admiral.  And  the  two 
ships  were  on  the  point  of  grappling,  when  Admiral 
Tromp  was  killed  by  a  musket  shot.  This  disaster  damped 
the  courage  of  the  Dutch,  who  began  to  retreat  to  wind* 
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ward,  and  to  engage  only  in  retreating.  The  action  was 
no  longer  so  violent;  and  the  smoke  dispersing,  the  two 
fleets  were  seen  in  a  condition  which  showed  the  horrible 
hij  of  the  conflict.  The  whole  sea  was  covered  with 
dead  bodies^  with  fragments  and  with  hulls  of  ships  still 
smoking  or  burning. 

"  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  two  fleets  were  seen 
only  dismasted  vessels,  and  sails  perforated  throughout  by 
cannon-balls.  Nearly  thirty  ships  perished  between  the 
two  parties,  and  the  English,  having  pursued  the  enemy  as 
fax9&  the  Texel,  had  the  honour  of  the  victory,  which  cost 
them  as  dear  as  it  did  the  vanquished.'** 

The  Dutch  war  had  now  lasted  nearly  a  year  and  eleven 
months,  during  which  period  the  English  had  taken  1700 
prizes,  valued  by  the  Dutch  at  six  millions  sterling. 

Tromp  had  paid  for  his  insolence  with  his  blood  j  and 
Cromwell  was  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace — ^the 
honour  of  the  flag  being  one  of  the  conditions. 

Nay,  so  impressed  were  the  brave  Dutchmen  by  the 
gallantry  of  their  Wctorious  foe,  that  a  Dutch  admiral  lying 
at  anchor  at  Cadiz,  when  Blake  was  there,  struck  his  flag, 
and  refused  to  hoist  it,  out  of  respect  to  the  English  ad- 
miral; who  had  not  been  present,  however,  in  this  last  sea 
battle,  having  been  prevented  by  illness  from  sharing  his 
comrades'  glory. 

*  Sec  *<  Memofialt  of  Pcnay"  vol  i.  p.  506. 
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THE  ROYAL  ADMIRAL. 

1ST  JUNB,  i<565. 

r  v^ould  take  more  space  than  we  can  allow  to 
chronicle  all  the  sea-fights  of  the  second  Dutch 
war;  we  shall,  therefore,  select  two  of  the 
most  important. 
In  1665  a  large  £eet  was  fitted  out  imder  the  command 
of  James  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  of  England. 
Under  him  served  the  great  commanders  of  the  former 
war.  Sir  William  Penn,  **  great  captain-commander  under 
his  Royal  Highness;"  Sir  John  Lawson,  Christopher 
Mings,  and  Sir  George  Ayscue,  vice-admirals,  with  the 
captains  who  had  alread7  proved  how  false  Tromp's  esti- 
mate had  been  of  their  valour;  while  numbers  of  gay 
young  courtiers,  with  the  extravagant  loyalty  of  the  period, 
volunteered  on  board  the  Duke*s  ship,  and  went  to  sea  to 
fight  the  Dutch  as  gaily  as  they  would  have  gone  on  any 
other  frolic. 

Sir  John  Lawson  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Bxiyal  Oak  ;  his 
original  fiag  ship  the  London,  of  ninety  guns,  having  un- 
fortunately caught  fire  and  blown  up  at  the  Nore,  by 
which  accident  three  hundred  seamen  perished. 

The  fieet  was  a  magnificent  one,  worthy  of  its  Royal 
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CommaDder.  It  consisted  of  ooe  hundred  and  ten  ships  of 
var,  divided  into  three  squadrons.  The  first  commanded 
hj  the  Duke  of  York  and  Sir  William  Penn ;  the  second 
bj  Prince  Rupert ;  and  the  third  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

The  Dutch  opposed  one  equally  powerful  to  it,  however, 
commanded  by  the  Heer  Wa<isenaer,  Baron  Opdam,  the 
two  Evertzens,  and  Cornelius  Tromp,  son  of  the  admiral 
of  "  broom"  memory.  The  Duke  put  to  sea  in  Aprils  and 
stood  over  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  but  meeting  with  bad 
weather  returned  to  Solebay. 

At  noon  on  the  xst  of  June,  which  is  the  day  apparently 
most  propitious  to  our  naval  empire,  the  Dutch  fleet  hove 
in  sight  of  the  English  coast,  and  the  Duke  of  York  put 
to  sea  immediately  to  meet  it. 

The  wind  was  light  firom  the  S.E.,  and  the  enemy 
bore  from  the  English  about  E.S.E.,  a  bearing  which 
would  ensure  the  Dutqji  a  port  of  refuge  on  their  own 
coast 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  June  the  Dutch  were  five 
leagues  to  windward;  the  chase  continued  all  that  day 
and  all  night  also^  with  advantage  to  the  English  5  and 
on  the  3rd  the  action  commenced. 

The  wind  had  changed  to  S.W.,  which  gave  to  the 
English,  by  tacking,  the  weather-gage;  but  the  Dutch, 
ODwilling  to  lose  so  important  an  advantage,  tacked  also. 
The  English  line  was  then  formed  on  the  larboard  tack 
to  windward. 

Prince  Rupert  led  the  van,  the  Duke  of  York  was  in 
the  centre.  Lord  Sandwich  in  the  rear,  Cornelius  Tromp 
led  the  van  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  commenced  firing  on 
the  Duke  of  York's  division  about  three  o'clock  a.m. 
And  now  began  one  of  those  terrible  conflicts  in  which 
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*'  Greek   met   Greek/*  or  in  plain  English,  the  foemen 
were  matched  equally. 

A  tremendous  cannonading  followed;  the  Swiflsure, 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  William  Berkeley,  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  battle  for  some  time.  Three  hours  afterwards  both 
fleets  again  tacked  and  closed,  and  the  Dutch  passed  to 
leeward  of  the  English,  not  attempting  to  cut  their  line» 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  small  amount  of  seaman- 
ship exercised  in  this  battle,  which  was  more  scientifically 
contested,  perhaps,  than  any  previous  one.  The  English 
admiral  signalled  for  his  rear  to  tack  and  dose  with  the 
enemy,  but  some  slight  confusion  ensued  in  accomplishing 
the  manoeuvre.  At  one  o*clock  the  van  of  the  Dutch  again 
tacked  and  weathered  upon  the  leading  English  ships; 
but  the  evolution  proved  fatal ;  the  Royal  Oak,  seizing  the 
opportunity,  instantly  broke  the  Dutch  line,  passing  so 
near  the  middle  of  it  that  the  fleet  Ji^as  divided.  And  now 
the  fight  grew  closer  and  more  earnest ;  the  ships  fought 
yard-arm  to  yard-arm.  The  Royal  Charles  engaged 
Baron  Opdam*s  ship,  and  poured  such  repeated  broadsides 
into  her  that  she  at  3  p.m.  caught  fire,  and  blew  up  with 
her  admiral  and  crew. 

The  van  of  the  Dutch  fleet  fled  to  the  Texel,  leaving 
the  rear  to  its  fate,  and  a  decisive  victory  to  the  English. 

The  loss  of  the  Dutch  was  twenty-foiu*  ships  taken, 
burnt,  and  sunk ;  two  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners, 
and  it  is  supposed  six  thousand  slain. 

The  great  admiral  of  HoUaml,  Opdam,  two  lieutenant* 
admirals,  and  one  vice-admiral,  also  fell  in  this  terrible 
battle. 

But  these  defeats  of  the  Dutch  were  costly  victories. 
Many  brave  and  noble  Englishmen  fell  in  that  day's  fight. 
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As  we  have  said  before,  a  number  of  gallant  young 
nobles  and  gentlemen  had  volunteered  on  board  the  fleet, 
partlj  in  compliment  to  the  Royal  Commander,  partly, 
no  doubt,  from  their  national  love  of  adventure  and  ex- 
citement. A  merry  band  they  must  have  been,  judging 
from  the  verses  written  the  night  before  the  battle  by  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  part  of  which  we  are  tempted  to  insert  in 
this  place ;  they  make  us  feel  the  actors  in  these  events  so 
vividly  present  :— 

**  To  all  70D  ladia  now  on  land 

We  men  it  tea  indite  \ 
Bat  fint  would  have  you  undentand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write  \ 
The  Mums  now,  and  Neptune  too^ 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  joo. 

• 

"■  Tor  though  the  Moses  should  prove  kind^ 

And  fill  our  empty  brain  ^ 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  louse  the  wind. 

To  wave  the  asure  main. 
Our  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  and  we, 
Are  tumbled  up  and  down  at 


^Then  if  we  write  not  by  each  posl^ 
Think  not  we  are  unkind } 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost^ 

By  Dutchmen  or  by  wind  ; 
Our  tears  we*U  send  a  speedier  way, 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a  day. 

**  The  king*  with  wonder  and  surprile^ 
WiU  swear  the  seas  grow  bold ) 
Because  the  tides  wiU  higher  rise 

Than  e*er  they  did  of  old  ; 
Bat  let  him  know  it  is  our  teai% 
Bring  6oods  of  grief  to  Whitehall  stun. 

•  Charles  Q. 
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''ShooU  Ibggjr  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  ad  and  dismal  ttny  } 
The  Dutch  would  Koni  to  weak  a  fix^ 

And  quit  the  fert  at  Goree  \ 
For  what  icwtance  can  diejr  find 
Ffon  men  who*ve  left  their  heaiti  behind  f 


^  Let  wind  and  weather  do  itt  wonty 
BejFOOtoot  but  kind. 
Let  Dutchmen  vapoury  Spaniards  cone. 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find  ; 
*Ttt  then  no  matter  how  things  go. 
Nor  who*s  our  fiiend  or  who's  our  foe." 

Of  this  gay  band  of  courtiers,  four — ^namelj,  the  Earis 
of  Portland  and  Falmouth,  Lord  Muskerry,  and  Mr. 
Boyle,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cork — were  standing 
together  on  the  deck  of  the  Rijyal  Charles,  the  Duke  of 
York*s  ship>  when  a  cannon-ball  actually  killed  them  all 
at  the  same  moment,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  covered 
with  their  blood. 

Sir  John  Lawson  was  wounded  in  the  knee,  and  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  injury  at  Greenwich,  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month.  Rear- Admiral  Sansum  and  the  Earl 
of  Marlborough,  Captains  AUeson  and  Robert  Kirby,  also 
fell  in  the  action.  The  number  of  killed  was  two  hundred 
and  fifty ;  of  wounded,  three  hundred  and  forty ;  and  one 
ship  of  the  rear  division  was  cut  off  and  taken  by  the 
Dutch. 

''  The  tides  by  Whitehall  stairs"  might  well  have  been 
swollen  by  more  serious  tears  than  those  which  the 
gallant  Dorset  fabled. 
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%  gratrm  §aiik 
1666. 

N  the  following  year,  1666,  the  English  fleet 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle  and  Prince  Rupert,  landsmen 
beings  as  we  have  seen,  frequently  in  the  chief 
command,  though  of  course  the  ships  were  worked  by  the 
Teal  sea-captains  under  them. 

Prince  Rupert  had  orders  to  sail  in  quest  of  a  French 
fleet  of  thirty-six  ships,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort^  which  was  falsely  reported  to  be  about  to 
enter  the  Channel  in  order  to  join  De  Ruytcr,  who  was  off 
Dunkirk  with  seventy-one  sail  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates, 
thirteen  fire-ships,  and  eight  yachts. 

On  the  ist  of  June  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  had 
put  to  sea  with  only  sixty  sail,  expecting  to  be  rejoined  by 
Prince  Rupert,  perceived  the  Dutch  fleet  to  leeward,  and 
instantly  bore  down  oa  It,  and  the  action  began  with  great 
animation. 

The  English  had  the  weather-gage;  but  the  wind  was 
blowing  so  freshly  that  they  could  not  open  their  lower- 
deck  ports  lest  the  sea  should  rush  in  at  them  5  while  the 
Dutch,  of  course,  could  open  their  weather-ports,  and  thus 
bad  a  great  advantage  as  to  the  number  of  gims,  in  addition 
to  their  immense  superiority  in  force. 

The  fight  was  most  unequal,  but  the  desperate  valour  of 
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the  English  appeared  almost  to  sapply  their  deficiencj  of 
ships. 

Tromp  and  De  Rujrter  both  had  their  vessels  so  much 
shattered  that  thej  vtrere  compeUed  to  shift  their  flags  on 
board  other  ships,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  taken.  One 
ship  was  blown  up. 

On  the  side  of  the  English,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  White,  who  gallantly  led  the  van  in  the 
Swytsure,  was  attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  enemy,  and 
being  slain  in  the  action,  his  ship  became  a  prize  to  the 
Dutch.  With  a  chivalrous  respect  for  their  brave  foeman's 
valour,  the  enemy  took  the  body  of  the  dead  admiral  to 
the  Hague,  embalmed  it^  and  placed  it  In  the  chapel  of 
the  great  church  there  till  it  could  be  restored  to  its  native 
earth. 

Sir  John  Harman,  Rear- Admiral  of  the  White,  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy  and  assailed  from  all  quarters  by 
the  Zealand  squadron.  Admiral  Evertzen  believing  him 
to  be  in  inevitable  peril,  hailed  him  and  offered  him 
quarter.  But  the  dauntless  admiral  answered,  "No, 
sir,  it  is  not  come  to  that  yet.**  The  very  next  broadside 
killed  the  Dutch  admiral,  and  his  squadron,  thrown  into 
confusion,  left  the  Henry,  Sir  John*s  ship. 

But  she  was  not  therefore  safe.  Three  fire-ships  were 
sent  to  bum  her,  and  her  boatswain  performed  towards 
one  of  them  an  act  of  valour  which  deserves  record. 

She  had  grappled  the  Henry's  starboard  quarter,  but  the 
smoke  was  too  thick  for  the  crew  to  discern  where  the 
grappling  irons  had  hooked  till  the  blaze  burst  out,  when 
the  boatswain  resolutely  jumped  on  board  her,  disen- 
tangled the  irons,  and  the  next  moment  sprang  back  into 
his  own  ship,  in  safety. 
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*  Scarcely  had  this  brave  deed  been  achieved  than  another 
fire^ip  boarded  them  on  the  larboard  side.  The  sails 
and  rigging  took  fire,  A  terrible  death  seemed  inevitable, 
and  several  of  the  crew  sprang  overboard. 

But  the  calm  courage  of  the  admiral  stayed  the  panic. 
He  drew  his  sword  and  threatened  to  kill  any  who  should 
attempt  to  leave  the  ship.  Order  was  restored  and  the 
eiertions  of  the  crew  at  last  extinguished  the  flames. 

A  shot  had  broken  Sir  John's  leg,  but  he  would  not 
quit  the  deck,  and  continued  giving  orders. 

Another  fire-ship  which  was  bearing  down  on  the  Henry 
he  sank.  His  ship  was,  however,  no  longer  able  to  fight, 
therefore,  beating  off  his  enemies,  he  sailed  towards 
Harvrich,  and  repaired  the  damages  his  ship  had  sustained 
in  time  to  put  to  sea  and  take  his  own  gallant  share  in  the 
following  actions. 

On  the  2nd  the  duke  held  a  council  of  war,  and  thus 
addressed  his  officers : — '*  If  we  had  dreaded  the  numbers 
of  our  enemies,  we  should  have  fled  yesterday  j  but  though 
we  are  inferior  to  them  in  ships,  we  are  in  all  things 
else  superior*  Force  gives  them  courage.  Let  us,  if  we 
need  it,  borrow  resolution  from  the  thoughts  of  what  we 
have  formerly  performed.  Let  the  enemy  feel  that  though 
our  fleet  be  divided** — our  young  readers  must  remember 
that  Prince  Rupert  was  absent,  and  that  Monk  had  but 
sixty  sail  to  oppose  to  the  great  force  of  the  Dutch — **  our 
spirit  is  entire.  At  the  worst  it  will  be  more  honourable 
to  die  bravely  here  on  our  own  element  than  to  be  made 
spectacles  to  the  Dutch.  To  be  overcome  is  the  fortune 
of  war,  but  to  fly  b  the  fashion  of  cowards.  Let  us  teach 
the  world  that  Englishmen  would  rather  be  acquainted 
with  death  than  with  fear." 
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His  words  were  heard  with  cheers  of  assent,  and  the 
battle  was  renewed,  with  increased  ardour,  about  noon. 

Van  Tromp,  rashly  pushing  into  the  midst  of  the 
English  ships,  had  again  a  narrow  escape  of  being  taken. 
De  Ruyter  hastening  to  his  assistance  was  in  equal  danger. 
The  great  Dutch  fleet  was  nearly  beaten,  and  had  but 
Prince  Rupert  arrived,  could  not  have  escaped.  But  the 
Dutch  admirals  were  saved  by  a  hurried  reinforcement  of 
sixteen  ships,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  changed. 

Sorely  pressed.  Monk  (the  Duke  of  Albemarle)  retreated 
towards  his  own  coast.  The  Dutch  pursued  him  till  night, 
when  a  calm  put  an  end  to  the  action. 

In  the  morning  Monk  found  that  he  had  only  twenty* 
eight  ships  fit  for  service.  He  therefore  ordered  three  of 
the  most  disabled  ships  to  be  burnt,  and  directed  those 
which  had  suffered  least  to  go  ahead  and  look  out  for 
Prince  Rupert,  himself  keeping  the  line  with  the  rest,  to 
receive  the  pursuing  Dutch  fleet. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  enemy  was  almost  within 
gunshot,  the  English  perceived  with  joy  the  squadron 
under  Prince  Rupert  crowding  all  sail  to  join  them. 

The  English  admiral  instantly  hauled  to  the  wind,  the 
more  readily  to  effect  a  junction. 

Sir  George  Ayscue,  in  the  Royal  Prince,  of  one  hundred 
guns,  standing  too  near  the  shoals,  ran  ashore  on  the 
Galloper,  was  surrounded  by  the  Dutch  fleet  and  taken. 
The  admiral  and  crew  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  noble 
ship  was  burnt. 

On  the  4th,  about  eight  in  the  morning,  the  reunited 
English  squadrons,  who  had  pursued  the  Dutch  all  night, 
overtook  them,  and  now  the  action  began  again  with 
renewed  ardour. 
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Sir  Christopher  Mings  was  the  first  to  begin  the  engage- 
ment,  and  he  and  the  headmost  ships  fought  tiJl,  utterly 
unable  to  continue  the  combat,  he  bore  up,  having  in 
the  engagement  received  a  musket-ball  in  the  throat, 
which  he  refused  to  have  dressed,  stopping  the  bleeding 
with  his  hand  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  leave 
the  deck.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  neck,  and  expired  almost  immediately. 

The  action  continued  till  seven  in  the  evening,  when 
a  thick  fog  mercifully  stayed  the  frightful  slaughter, 
each  fleet  claiming  the  victory.  It  has  been  said  that  if 
Monk  and  Pnnce  Rupert  had  been  better  friends,  or  the 
former  had  been  a  seaman,  the  contest  would  have  ended 
decisively  in  favour  of  England. 

But  Prince  Rupert's  almost  proverbial  ill-fortune  at- 
tended him  this  time  on  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the  land, 
and  his  listening  to  a  false  report  had  nearly  cost  England 
a  naval  defeat.  Yet  so  brave,  frank,  and  generous  was 
the  glorious  cavalier  that  no  English  heart  could  bear  to 
blame  him,  even  if,  as  is  very  doubtful,  any  blame  could 
be  attached  to  him  justly  in  the  matter. 

The  loss  sustained  by  England  in  this  long  and  well- 
fought  battle  was  computed  at  sixteen  men-of-war — ten 
sunk  and  six  taken.  Between  five  and  six  hundred 
men  were  slain. 

The  Dutch  lost,  by  their  own  account,  nine  ships, 
several  captains,  and  five  thousand  men. 

The  Pensionaxy  De  Witte  said  of  this  battle :  "  If  the 
English  are  beaten,  their  defeat  does  them  more  honour 
than  all  their  former  victories  j  I  believe  that  no  fleet 
but  the  English  could  have  been  brought  up  again  after 
the  first  day's  fight  j   the  Dutch  have  discovered    that 
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Englishmen  may  be  killed  and  English  ships  burnt,  but 
that  English  courage  is  invincible*** 

Prince  Rupert  and  the  Duke  had  another  encounter 
with  these  dauntless  foes  a  few  weeks  afterwards  (being 
then  both  in  one  ship)  off  the  North  Foreland,  in  which 
they  won  a  decisive  victory,  chasing  De  Ruyter  into  the 
Weilings.  Twenty  of  their  ships  were  sunk  or  burned^ 
and  four  thousand  seamen  killed* 
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Mat  28,  i6j2. 

IN  alliance  had  been  entered  into  by  the  English 
and  French  against  Holland^  and  on  the  3rd  of 
May,    i6j2,  forty  French  ships    sailed   into 
Portsmoath  Harbour  to  join  the  Englbh  fleets 
which,  again  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  York,  lay  there 

at  anchor. 

From  thence  the  united  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
ships  set  sail,  and  descried  the  Dutch  on  the  19th, 
about  eight  leagues  E.S.E.  of  the  Gunfleet,  but  bad  foggy 
weather  set  in,  and  the  allies  anchored  in  Solebay,  where 
they  remained  several  days. 

On  the  28th,  Mr.  Volubone,  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  who  commanded  the  blue  squadron,  perceived 
the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  ofling,  and  hastened  to  give  infor* 
mation  of  the  fact  to  the  Earl. 

It  was  a  surprise  no  one  on  board  the  fleets  had  antici* 
pated,  and  in  haste  many  ships  cut  their  cables  to  get 
ready  to  meet  the  enemy. 

It  was  at  that  period,  as  in  Nelson's  time,  the  fashion 
for  the  officers,  especially  the  commanders,  to  fight  in  full 
dress — a  custom  to  which  we  owe  the  death  of  Nelson, 
Not  to  wear  this  marked  costume  was  to  lie  under  the 
slur  of  cowardice.  There  is  a  story  told  that  a  gallant 
admiral,    who    generally  appeared  in  undress   uniform 
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during  an  action,  was  so  annoyed  at  overhearing  his 
sailors  say :  "  We  are  going  to  fight,  for  Charley  has  his 
jacket  on,**  that  he  went  below  and  put  on  (for  the 
battle)  full  dress — knee-breeches,  silk  stockings,  orders, 
&c. — ^before  he  began  the  engagement. 

As  Lord  Sandwich  was  iallo wing  Mr.  Volubone  to  put 
on  his  ''  George,"  he  said,  sadly :  "  Now,  Vol,  I  must  be 
sacrificed.  They  have  charged  me  with  want  of  courage, 
to  make  me  expose  and  lose  my  life  to  wipe  off  the 
stain.**  He  alluded  to  the  known  ill-feeling  which  the 
Duke  of  York  entertained  for  him.  His  words  proved 
only  too  true  a  prophecy. 

.  The  story  of  the  fight,  or  rather  that  portion  of  it 
undertaken  by  the  Royal  James,  has  been  told  by  her 
Captain,  Sir  Richard  Haddock,  from  whose  account  we 
shall  occasionally  extract  a  few  passages. 

The  Dutch  fleet  consisted  of  seventy-five  large  men-of- 
war  and  forty  frigates,  commanded  by  De  Ruyter, 
Branckert,  and  Van  Ghent  The  fight  commenced  at 
eight  o*clock  a.m.,  by  the  Dutch  Admiral  Branckert 
attacking  the  Count  d*£strees.  The  French  bore  the 
onset  gallantly,  and  fought  bravely  j  but  after  a  time  bore 
up  and  withdrew  from  the  battle. 

The  Duke  of  York  *s  squadron  was  next  attacked  by  De 
Buyter,  and  so  terrible  was  the  action  that  the  St,  Afichael, 
the  Duke*s  flag-ship,  lost  her  main-topmast,  and  was  so  in- 
jured that  he  had  to  leave  her  and  carry  his  flag  on  board 
the  Loyal  London. 

The  Duke*s  was  not  the  largest  ship  in  the  fleet.  The 
St.  James,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  was. 
She  was  a  gallant  vessel  of  a  hundred  guns,  and  became, 
consequently,  a  mark  for  the  whole  Dutch  fleet. 
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The  Great  Holland,  eighty.  Captain  Brackel,  first  at« 
tacked  her,  supported  by  Van  Ghent  and  a  squadron  of 
five  ships.  We  will  let  Sir  Richard  Haddock  tell  his  own 
tale: — 

''The  Dutch  squadron.  Van  Ghent,  attacked  as  in  the 
body  and  rear  very  smartly,  letting  the  van  go  ahead 
without  engaging  them  for  some  time,  so  far  as  I  could 
perceive. 

"We  engaged  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  veiy 
smartly ;  when  the  Dutch  found  that  they  could  do  no 
good  on  us  with  their  men-of-war,  they  attacked  us  with 
two  fire-ships  -,  the  first  of  which  we  fired  with  our  shot  | 
the  second  we  disabled  by  shooting  down  his  yards  | 
before  which  time  I  had  sent  our  barge,  by  my  lord's 
command,  ahead  to  Sir  Joseph  Jardine,  with  orders  '  to 
tack,  and  with  his  divisi<M],  to  weather  the  Dutch  that 
were  upon  us,  and  beat  them  down  to  leeward  of  us,  and 
come  to  our  assistance/ 

"The  pinnace  was  sent  astern  also,  to  command  the 
rear  ships  to  come  and  aid  the  Royal  James,  but  returned 
unable  to  achieye  her  purpose, 

"  About  two  hours  after  we  were  engaged,'*  goes  on 
brave  Sir  Richard,  "we  were  boarded  athwart  hawse  by 
one  of  their  men-of-war,  notwithstanding  our  endeavoun 
CO  prevent  them  by  wearing  our  ship  two  or  three  points 
firom  the  wind,  to  have  taken  him  alongside." 

From  this  position  the  Dutchman  would  have  the 
power  of  raking  the  Royal  James,  and  Lord  Sandwich 
urged  Sir  Richard  Haddock  to  board  him.  But  the 
captain  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so.  In 
the  first  place,  they  had  already  three  hundred  men  killed 
or  wounded,  and  boarders  could  not  be  spared  from  the 
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guns.  "  Secondly/*  says  Sir  Richard,  **  if  I  had  done  so, 
we  could  not  have  cut  him  loose  again  from  us,  by  reason 
of  the  tide  of  flood,  which  bound  him  fast  \  and  thirdly^ 
had  we  plied  our  guns  slowly,  by  taking  away  our  men 
we  had  then  given  cause  to  the  enemy  to  believe  we  had 
been  disabled,  and  consequently  more  of  them  would  have 
boarded  us,  which  might  possibly  have  over-pressed  us, 
and  it  would  have  been  more  dishonour  to  have  lost  her  by 
that  means  than  being  at  last  burnt.  So  my  lord  was 
satisfied  with  my  reasons,  and  resolved  we  should  lufif  it 
out  to  the  last  man,  still  in  expectation  of  assistance.** 

About  ten  o'clock  the  flag-ship  of  Van  Ghent  ranged 
alongside  the  Royal  James,  and  poured  in  a  smart  volley 
of  small  shot  and  a  broadside,  which  the  English  ship 
could  only  return  with  her  middle  and  lower  tier,  the 
tipper  guns  being  all  disabled,  and  the  men  who  worked 
them  killed  at  them. 

"  He  passed  ahead  of  us,**  continues  Sir  Richard^ 
"brought  his  ship  to  leeward^  and  then  lay  stilL  I 
was  gone  off  the  deck.  Some  short  time  after.  Sir  Joseph 
Jardine  (our  barge  having  been  with  him  and  given  him 
my  lord's  command)  passed  by  us,  very  unkindly,  to 
windward  (with  how  many  followed  of  his  division  I 
remember  not),  and  took  no  notice  at  all  of  us,  which 
made  me  call  to  mind  his  saying  to  your  Royal  Highness, 
when  he  received  his  commission,  that  he  would  stand 
betwixt  you  and  danger,  which  I  gave  my  lord  account 
of;  and  did  believe  by  his  acting,  that  yourself  might  be 
in  view,  in  g^reater  danger  than  we,  which  made  my  lord 
answer,  'We  must  do  our  best  to  defend  ourselves 
alone.*  ** 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  reason  the  Earrt 
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«rwn  squadron  did  not  rescue  him  was  because  they  were 
too  closely  pressed  themselves.  Never,  in  fact,  had  m 
more  warmly  contested  battle  been  fought 

At  twelve  o^clock  Sir  Richard  Haddock  was  badly 
wounded  in  the  foot,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
deck  to  have  it  dressed.  But  in  all  his  suffering  he  was 
attentive  to  his  duty,  and  judging  that  the  flood  tide  was 
over,  sent  up  to  desire  Lord  Sandwich  to  order  the  ship  to 
be  anchored  by  the  stem. 

The  tormenting  ship  athwart  their  hawse  fell  off  now, 
and  being  entangled  in  the  Royal  Jameses  rigging,  was 
boarded  and  taken.  She  was  cut  loose,  however,  and  all 
the  boarders,  by  Lord  Sandwiches  desire,  retmmed  on 
board  their  own  ship. 

Intelligence  of  all  this  was  carried  to  poor  Sir  Richard, 
who  of  course  was  the  real  naval  commander.   He  sent  up 
to  tell  Lord  Sandwich  **  that  the  cable  might  be  cast,  and 
the  ship  brought  to  sail  before  the  wind,  and  her  main 
sail  loosed,  which  was  presently  done.** 

The  Royal  James  had  now  fought  for  five  hours;  and 
though  she  had  suffered  fearfully,  she  had  done  much 
execution  on  her  foes.  Van  Ghent  was  killed,  three 
Dutch  fire-ships  were  sunk,  and  the  Great  Holland  beaten 
ofi^  with  the  loss  of  her  captain,  nearly  all  her  officers,  and 
two-thirds  of  her  crew. 

After  the  last  orders  of  Sir  Richard  Haddock  had  been 
sent  to  the  Earl,  he  says:  ''Then  my  lord  sent  me  his 
thanks  for  my  advice,  and  withall  doubted  not  but  to  save 
the  ship;  at  that  time  the  surgeon  was  cutting  off  the 
shattered  flesh  and  tendons  of  my  toe,  and  immediately 
after  we  were  boarded  by  the  fatal  fire-ship  that  burnt  us.*' 

The  Royal  James  caught  fire,  and  of  a  thousand  men 
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who  composed  her  crew  when  this  terrible  fight  began,  six 
hundred  were  then  lying  dead  on  the  decks,  and  the 
remainder  were  unable  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and 
perished  in  the  ship  with  the  unfortunate  earL 

Some  few  jumped  overboard  and  escaped.  Amongst 
these  were  Mr.  Volubone,  who  received  from  Lord  Sand- 
wich before  he  left  the  ship,  the  £arl*8  ''  George,"  and 
actually  kept  it  safely,  and  presented  it  afterwards  to 
Charles  II.,  who  rewarded  his  courage  and  fidelity  by 
giving  him  a  place  of  Boo/,  a  year  for  life.  Mr.  Volubone 
swam  two  hours  before  he  was  picked  up  by  Sir  £dward 
Spragge. 

The  gaUant  Sir  Richard  Haddock  was  also  preserved, 
being  picked  out  of  the  sea^  and,  ia  spite  of  being  badly 
wounded,  he  survived. 

On  his  return  after  the  battle,  the  "  Merry  Monarch  " 
gave  him  a  singular  mark  of  his  royal  favour.  He  took  a 
satin  cap  from  his  own  head  and  placed  it  on  Sir  Richard's. 
This  memorial  was  preserved  in  the  &mily,  with  a  paper 
pinned  on  it,  on  which  was  written :  **  This  satin  cap  was 
given  by  King  Charles  IL,  in  the  year  1672,  to  Sir 
Richard  Haddock,  after  the  £nglish  battle  with  the 
Dutch,  when  he  had  been  captain  of  the  Royal  James, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  which  ship 
was  burnt  and  Sir  Richard  wounded*  Given  him  on  his 
return  to  London.*' 

The  Duke  of  York  had  been  hardly  pressed  by  the  united 
squadrons  of  Branckert  and  De  Ruyter  together,  but  the 
death  of  Van  Ghent  causing  his  squadron  to  withdraw 
fTx>m  action,  the  Blue  squadron  of  £ngland  was  able  to  go 
to  his  assistance. 

And  now  the  advantage  was  on  the  English  side. 
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Erertzen  was  killed,  and  De  RuTter'a  ship  narrowly 
escaped  sharing  the  fate  of  the  Rmfol  James,  The  ad- 
miral himself  was  wounded,  and  his  ship  disabled ;  having 
lost  so  many  of  her  crew  that  she  could  no  longer  work 
her  guns,  she  was  obliged  to  quit  the  battle. 

Van  Ghent's  squadron,  being  meantime  restored  to 
something  like  order,  made  sail  to  the  support  of  De 
Rujter  and  Van  Tromp,  and  the  fight  was  renewed  i  but 
about  nine  at  night  the  battle,  which  had  lasted  eleven 
hours,  slackened,  and  the  fleets  parted  as  if  by  conunon 
consent.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal.  The 
English  had  four  ships  destroyed  j  the  Dutch  three  of  their 
largest,  besides  the  Great  Holland,  reduced  to  a  similar 
state.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  glory  of  the  English 
side  in  the  contest,  rested  on  the  gallant  and  unfortunate 
Boyal  James, 

In  this  battle,  as  in  the  one  in  which  Lord  Dorset  fougnt, 
many  volunteers  of  rank  fell: — Lord  Maidstone,  Mr. 
Montague,  Sir  Philip  Carteret,  Sir  Charles  Harboard, 
Mr.  Trevanion,  and  several  others.  Captains  Digby, 
Pearce,  Waterworth,  Sir  FretcheviUe  Holies,  Sir  John 
Fox,  and  Hannam  were  killed  5  besides  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich and  his  officers ;  amounting  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred  slain  and  as  many  more  wounded. 

De  Ruyter  declared  that  it  was  the  most  hardly-fought 
battle  he  had  ever  been  in. 
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1673. 

RINCE  RUPERT  put  to  sea  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1673,  in  company  with  the  French  fleet, 
under  Count  d*£str6es,  and  bore  down  to 
windward  upon  the  Dutch.  Sir  John  Harman 
was  admiral  under  the  prince;  Sir  Edward  Spragge  com- 
manded the  blue  squadron. 

There  was  a  rivalry  of  valour  between  Van  Tromp  and 
Spragge,  and  Sir  Edward,  in  the  RoycU  Prince,  seeking  out 
the  Dutch  admiral,  gallantly  attacked  him.  Tromp  as 
bravely  replied  to  his  enemy's  broadsides,  and  three  times 
shifted  his  flag,  Spragge*s  well-directed  Are  having  disabled 
ship  after  ship. 

So  fiercely  were  the  Dutch  assailed,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  and  take  refuge  among  the  sands  of  their 
own  coasts. 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  combat  was  renewed,  the  Dutch 
having  received  a  considerable  reinforcement. 

To  draw  the  enemy  off  the  coast.  Prince  Rupert  feigned 
sailing  away;  the  stratagem  was  successful,  and  perceiving 
the  enemy,  the  English  shortened  sail  to  allow  the  Dutch 
to  come  close  to  them. 

Once  more  the  ships  of  the  two  great  maritime  powers 
fought  side  by  side,  but  without  either  taking  a  single  ship ; 
and  once  more  the  Dutch  retreated  to  the  security  of  their 
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flats.  But  the  slaughter  had  been  g^reat  on  both  sides,  and 
the  fleets  having  to  land  the  wounded^  and  refit,  were  not 
leadj  for  sea  again  till  the  17th  of  June. 

The  £nglish  fleet  paraded  then  in  sight  of  the  Dutch 
coast,  and  took  before  their  eyes  a  rich  Indiaman  as  a  prize. 
For  a  fortnight  Dutch  patience  or  prudence  endured  the 
insolence  of  the  foe  j  then  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  sail 
they  put  to  sea.  The  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
England  amounting  only  to  ninety  ships. 

The  Dutch,  during  the  night,  got  between  the  English 
fleet  and  the  shore,  and  securing  the  weather-gauge,  bore 
down  early  on  the  loth  of  August  to  the  attack. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  battle  the  Count  d*Estr6e8, 
disregarding  the  signal  of  Prince  Rupert,  sailed  off  with  the 
French  fleet,  leaving  the  English  to  fight  the  battle  alone. 
Thus  deserted,  the  English  admiral  thought  it  prudent  to 
retreat  in  good  order  towards  his  own  shores,  keeping  up 
meantime  a  running  fight.  Spragge,  however,  eager  to 
finish  his  contest  with  his  gallant  foe  Tromp,  backed  his 
maintopsail  to  wait  for  the  Dutch  admiral's  coming  up. 

Very  soon  the  Golden  Lion,  Tromp*s  ship,  and  the  Royal 
Prince,  Sir  Edward's,  were  engaged  in  a  fierce  conflict, 
which  continued  for  three  hours.  It  then  became  Spragge's 
turn  to  shift  his  flag,  for  the  Dutch  broadsides  had  told  so 
well  that  the  Royal  Prince  was  utterly  disabled ;  she  had 
lost  her  masts,  the  upper  tier  of  her  guns  was  disabled, 
and  her  crew  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  was  reduced 
by  the  loss  of  four  hundred  killed  and  wounded  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty. 

She  lay  a  mere  log  upon  the  waters  when  a  large 
vessel  bore  down  on  her  with  two  fire-ships.  The 
lieutenant  left  on  board  was  about  to  siirrender  to  this 
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new  foe,  but  the  gunner,  Richard  Leake,  assumed  the 
command  of  the  ship,  induced  the  crew  to  refuse  their 
consent  to  striking  their  colours,  sank  the  fire-ships,  drove 
off  the  man-of-war,  and  preserved  hb  ship  to  the  navy. 

Tromp,  meantime,  had  also  been  obliged  to  change  his 
flag  into  the  Comet,  and  the  two  champions  in  fresh 
ships — Sir  Edward  had  gone  on  board  the  St,  George-^ 
renewed  their  combat  with  great  fury. 

At  length  the  St.  Georges  mainmast  was  shot  away, 
and  Spragge  again  found  himself  obliged  to  shift  his  flag. 
He  intended  to  take  it  this  time  on  board  the  Royal 
Charles,  but  he  was  destined  never  to  reach  her.  Just  as 
he  pushed  off  from  the  St.  George,  a  shot  struck  and  sunk 
the  barge  in  which  he  was  seated,  and  he  was  drowned 
dose  alongside  the  ship. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  one  of  our  bravest  admirals  in 
the  heat  of  battle ;  but  not  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  by 
being  wounded  or  killed  by  the  balls  which  had  for  hours 
been  hailing  round  him. 

The  fight  raged  till  night  closed  on  the  combatants. 
Then  the  Dutch  quitted  the  action,  and  returned  to  their 
own  coast. 

The  victory  remained  with  the  Dutch,  though  not  only 
Sir  Edward  Spragge,  but  Lord  Ossory,  Sir  John  Kemp- 
thome,  and  other  gallant  gentlemen  won  much  glory  in 
the  fight.  The  defection  of  the  French  fleet  had  given 
too  great  a  preponderance  of  strength  to  the  Dutch.  It 
had  been  a  deliberate  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government,  and  not  one  of  cowardice  on  that  of 
the  French  officers. 

Reai^Admiral  de  Martel,  who  would  not  leave  the 
combat,  was  abandoned,  not  only  by  the  French  fleet,  but 
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by  the  captains  of  his  own  division.  He  was  attacked  by 
five  Dutch  ships  at  once,  and  fought  them  for  two  houn 
with  such  courage  and  success,  that  having  disabled  one, 
the  rest  were  glad  to  sheer  off,  and  he  rejoined  the  white 
squadron.  On  reproaching  the  captains  of  his  division  for 
deserting  lum,  they  replied  that  they  had  received  orders 
not  to  obey  his  signals.  For  his  brave  and  faithful 
action,  the  gallant  De  Martel  was  sent  to  the  Bastile  as 
soon  as  he  returned  to  France. 

A  treaty  of  peace  followed  this  battle,  and  the  next 
time  (with  one  exception)  that  we  meet  with  the  Dutch 
on  the  open  sea,  it  will  be  as  the  allies  of  £ngland« 
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%  §ou0las  I 

SEA  FIGHT  IN  THE  THAMES. 

1667. 

T  was  on  a  bright  June  morning  of  1667  that 
England  received  the  greatest  insult  she  ever 
had  to  endure  as  a  naval  power.  Seventy 
Dutch  ships,  under  the  command  of  De 
Ruyter,  appeared  off  the  entrance  of  the  Thames,  and  a 
squadron  advanced  to  attack  Sheemess. 

They  found  the  English  lion  sleeping.  False  and 
treacherous  advisers  had  persuaded  Charles  II.  that  the 
Dutch  were  anxious  for  peace,  and  that  the  treaty  then 
negotiating  at  Breda  was  sure  to  be  successfully  concluded. 
Consequently — though  owing  to  the  active  management 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  magazines  and  storehouses  of 
the  English  dockyards  were  well  furnished — only  two 
small  squadrons  were  fitted  out,  one  of  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  West  Indies,  under  Sir  John  Harman. 

Sir  Edward  Spragge  kept  the  Thames  with  a  very 
small  squadron,  but  on  hearing  of  the  enemy's  approach 
he  drew  together  the  forces  at  his  command,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  Sheemess  from  falling  into  their 
hands.  He  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  fort  and  magazines 
were  burnt. 

By  the  nth  of  June  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  (Monk) 
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arriyed  at  Chatham,  the  next  point  the  Dntch  might  be 
eipected  to  attack.  But  the  men  employed  in  the  yard 
were  only  a  thousand  in  number,  and  were  in  a  state  of 
confusion  and  bewilderment  at  this  sudden  invasion  of  an 
enemy  with  whom  England  believed  herself  to  be  at 
peace.  Eveiything  was  iu  disorder,  and  all  the  duke 
could  do  was  to  raise  two  temporary  batteries  (constructed 
of  rotten  planks),  and  to  sink  ships  in  the  Medway  to 
render  it  not  navigable  for  the  Dutch. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  June,  however,  the 
enemy,  who  had. succeeded  with  the  aid  of  a  high  tide  and 
a  strong  easterly  wind,  in  carrying  his  ships  over  these 
obstacles,  sailed  up  the  Thames  as  £ir  as  Upnor  Castle, 
which  they  attacked  without  doing  much  damage  to  it. 
And  here  the  ships  at  anchor  made  a  desperate  and  vain 
defence,  during  which  the  incident  occurred  that  we 
think  ought  to  have  a  place  in  our  "  Sea  Fights,**  albeit  it 
occurred  on  a  river. 

Young  Captain  Douglas  commanded  the  Royal  Oak, 
and  defended  his  ship  with  wonderful  bravery  and  de- 
termination, but  the  Dutch  fire-ships  succeeded  in  setting 
her  on  fire;  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  save  her. 
The  crew  sprang  overboard  and  swam  on  shore;  and 
lome  of  his  ofiicers  entreated  Captain  Douglas  to  leave 
the  burning  vessel  also,  but  he  refused. 

"Never  was  it  known,*'  he  replied,  "that  a  Douglas 
quitted  his  post  without  orders.** 

Andrew  Marvel,  one  of  the  sweetest  poets  of  that  age, 
bas  written  a  poem  on  this  brave  sailor*s  story.  We  will 
let  him  tell  how  the  Douglas  died : — 


•<The  filial  bark  boardi  him  with  grappling  fiiVi 
And  laiely  through  iti  port  the  Dutch  retire. 
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That  predout  life  be  jfX  ditdaim  to  nve^ 
Or  with  known  art  to  try  the  gentle  wave  ) 
And  lecret  joy  in  his  calm  loal  does  risey 
That  Monk  looks  on  to  tee  how  Douglas  diet. 
•  •  •  • 

Down  on  the  deck  he  laid  himself  and  died. 
With  Ms  dear  sw<«rd  reposing  at  his  ade  \ 
And  on  the  flaming  plank  he  rests  his  heady 
As  one  that  warmed  himself  and  went  to  bed. 
His  ship  burns  down,  and  with  hb  relics  sinks. 
And  the  sad  stream  beneath,  his  ashes  drinks. 
Fortunate  boy  t  if  dther  pencil's  fame. 
Or  if  my  verse  can  propagate  thy  name, 
When  C£ta  and  Alcides  are  forgot^ 
Our  English  youth  shall  siog  the  Valiant  Scot" 

A  similar  story  is  told  in  even  a  more  touching  form  of 
young  Casablanca  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  The  inflexible 
adherence  to  duty  of  these  brave  hearts  gives  us  a  lesson 
we  should  do  well  to  leanu 


»^  (^ 
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S^e  Shaking  of  a  J^Iag 


DURING  THE  DUTCH  WARS. 


BXACT  DATS  UNKNOWN. 

jANT  of  oar  joung  readers  are  doubtless  fami- 
liar with  Boncharch,  that  lovely  village  at  the 
back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  old 
churchyard  stands  separated  only  by  a  grassy 
bank  from  the  ever-moaning  sea,  and  the  "  Shadow  of  the 
Cross'*  fells  on  Adams's  grave.  A  peaceful,  beautifid, 
tranquil  spot,  over  which  a  singular  calm  broods.  Few, 
perhaps,  know  that  it  was  in  this  scene  of  quiet  beauty 
one  of  our  celebrated  admirals  was  bom. 

Thomas  Hopson  was  left  an  orphan  whilst  a  child,  and 
was  apprenticed  by  the  parish  to  a  tailor.  But  the  lad  had 
a  bold  enterprising  spirit,  and  a  passionate  love  for  the  sea, 
on  which  his  eyes  and  thoughts  often  rested  as  he  sat  at 
work  on  the  tailor's  board.  One  morning  whilst  thus 
sofiering  his  gaze  to  stray  from  his  work,  he  beheld  a 
gaUant  squadron  of  men-of-war  coming  round  Dunnose. 
'  A  sudden  and  irresistible  desire  to  be  on  board  them 
seized  our  tailor-boy.  He  sprang  from  his  work  and  ran 
down  to  the  beach,  where  he  cast  off  the  painter  from  the 
first  boat  he  saw,  jumped  into  her,  and  rowed  off  to  the 
admiral's  ship,  where  he  entreated  to  be  taken  on  board 
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as  a  volunteer.  Seamen  were  ever  in  request  in  those 
days  of  hard  fighting,  and  the  youth  was  willingly  received. 
He  turned  the  boat  adrift,  and  bade  adieu  to  his  native 
village. 

£arly  the  next  morning  began  one  of  the  sea-fights 
which  our  space  did  not  allow  us  to  commemorate.  The 
admiral  fell  in  with  a  Dutch  squadron,  and  a  warm  action 
commenced,  bravely  fought  on  both  sides. 

The  scene  must  have  been  very  astounding  to  the  village 
lad;  still  he  appeared  to  find  it  great  fun,  and  obeyed  his 
orders  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  But  when  two 
hours  had  elapsed,  and  the  cannonading  continued  as 
fiercely  as  ever,  the  youth  became  impatient,  and  asked 
his  comrades  when  the  fight  would  be  over?  They 
informed  him  that  it  would  not  end  ''  till  the  Dutch  rag  at 
the  enemy's  mast-head  was  struck.'* 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  Hopson,  ''  if  that  is  all,  1*11  see  what 
I  can  do." 

At  the  moment,  the  ships  were  engaged  yard-arm  and 
yard-arm,  and  veiled  in  a  thick  canopy  of  smoke.  The 
boy  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  He  ran  up  the 
shrouds  unperceived,  laid  out  on  the  main-yard,  gained 
that  of  the  Dutch  admiral,  and  climbing,  with  a  skill 
that  proved  he  had  often  played  truant  from  the  shop* 
board,  to  the  ship,  gained  the  maintopgallant-mast  head, 
struck  and  carried  off  the  Dutch  flag,  with  which  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  ship.  At  the  instant  he  reached  his  own 
yard-arm  the  British  tars  raised  a  shout  of  **  victoxy,"  be- 
lieving that  the  enemy  had  struck. 

The  crew  of  the  Dutch  ship,  also  deceived  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  their  flag,  ran  from  their  guns,  and  while 
the  astonished  Dutch  admiral  and  his  officers  were  trying 
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to  rally  them,  the  English  sailofB  boarded  the  vessel  and 
took  her. 

And  nowj  to  the  amazement  and  delight  of  the  crew^ 
Hopson  descended  firom  the  shrouds  with  the  Dutch 
admiral's  flag  wound  round  his  arm,  and  displayed  it 
triumphantly  to  the  sailors  on  the  main -deck,  who  greeted 
it  with  mingled  cheers  and  laughter.  The  story  was 
quickly  carried  to  the  quarter-deck^  and  Hopson  was  sent 
for  to  receive  a  reprimand  from  some  Ueutenant  (incapable 
of  appreciating  his  brave  simplicity)  for  daring  to  take  the 
flag  in  so  unprecedented  a  manner.  But  the  admiral, 
happily,  on  hearing  of  the  exploit,  took  a  di/Ierent  view  of 
the  action. 

*'  My  lad,"  said  he  kindly  to  Hopson,  '*  I  believe  you  to 
be  a  brave  young  man.  From  this  day  I  order  you  to 
walk  the  quarter-deck,  and  according  to  your  future  con- 
duct  you  shall  obtain  my  patronage  and  protection.'* 

••Walking  the  quarter-deck,"  we  suppose  our  young 
readers  will  understand,  transformed  this  flag-carrier  into 
a  midshipman ;  firom  which  he  rose  rapidly  through  the 
several  ranks  of  the  service  till  he  became  an  admiral 
under  Queen  Anne,  in  which  capacity  we  shall  find  him 
in  our  sea  fight  off  Vigo. 


Rattle  ai  %ix  "$0^^. 

Mat  jg,  1699. 

{HIS  great  battle^  from  which  all  sailors  date  the 
glory  of  the  modem  British  navy^  was  fought 
against  the  French  in  1692,  in  defence  ot 
William  III.*s  possession  of  the  English  throne. 
James  II.  was  in  exile  $  but  he  had  many  fnends  and 
partisans  left  in  his  own  realm,  and  a  warm  and  faithful 
friend  in  the  French  king.  The  English  Jacobites  sent 
their  dethroned  monarch  constant  intelligence  of  all  that 
was  happening  in  England,  and  urged  him  to  induce 
Louis  to  order  his  admiral.  Count  de  Tourville,  to  attack 
the  English  fleet  before  it  could  be  joined  by  the  Dutch, 
now,  of  course,  united  in  the  same  cause  with  the  English. 

De  Tourville  was  in  command  of  a  squadron  of  the 
French  fleet  which  Louis  destined  for  the  service  of 
restoring  James  to  his  throne ;  another  squadron  at  Toulon 
was  commanded  by  the  Marquis  d*Estr6es. 

The  original  intention  of  the  French  king  had  been  to 
allow  these  squadrons  to  unite  before  they  attacked 
England,  but  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Jacobites,  he 
sent  orders  to  the  French  admiral  to  engage  the  English 
fleet  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  Toulon  ships. 

But  his  plans  were  discovered  and  forestalled  by  the 
energetic  William,  who  urged  on  the  equipment  of  the 
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Dutch  fleet  ao  earnestly,  that  its  jonction  with  the  English 
was  eflected  before  De  Tourville  could  reach  it,  and  on 
the  1 8th  of  May,  1692,  the  united  Dutch  and  Bngltsh 
squadrons,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Russel,  sailed 
from  Spithead. 

It  was  the  nKwt  powerful  armament  that  had  yet  been 
sent  to  sea  by  England.  The  united  fleets  consisted  of 
ninety-nine  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  fire-ships. 

About  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  following 
day  the  enemy  was  discovered  to  the  westward. 

Admiral  Russel  made  the  signal  for  forming  line  of 
battle,  and  by  eight  o'clock  the  squadrons  had  formed  in 
good  order. 

The  Dutch  had  the  honour  of  leading  the  van ;  Ad- 
miral Russel  was  in  the  centre  \  the  blue  squadron,  under 
Sir  John  Ashby,  in  the  rear. 

The  rooming  was  hazy,  and  the  enemy's  fleet  had  as  yet 
been  descried  by  the  frigates  to  the  westward  only.  They 
had  made  the  signal  of  seeing  the  enemy  with  their 
heads  lying  to  the  northwards,  which  induced  Admiral 
Russel  to  think  that  the  heads  of  the  French  ships  lay  in 
that  direction ;  acting  on  which  supposition  (after  he  had 
made  the  signal  for  forming  into  line),  he  signalled  for 
the  rear  of  the  fleet  to  tack  to  the  northward,  so  that 
if  the  enemy  reaUy  sailed  as  he  believed,  the  engagement 
might  begin  the  sooner.  But  shortly  after  four  o*clock 
the  sun  rose,  and  the  mist  of  the  dawn  dispersing,  the 
English  admiral  discerned  the  enemy's  fleet  standing  to 
the  southward,  and  forming  their  Une  on  the  same  tack  as 
that  which  he  was  upon  himself.  He  instantly  ordered  the 
signal  already  made  for  the  rear  to  tack,  to  be  taken  in, 
and  bore  away  to  the  leeward;  "so  far,"  he  tells  us  in 
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his  own  letter,  ''as  he  judged  each  ship  in  the  fleet  might 
fetch  his  wake."  Then  he  brought-to«  lying  by  with  his 
fore-topsail  to  the  mast,  to  give  the  ships  of  the  fleet  the 
betteropportunity  of  placing  themselves  as  already  ordered.*' 

By  eight  o'clock  this  manoeuvre  was  effected,  and  the 
English  ships  had  formed  ''  an  indifierent  line,**  stretching 
from  the  S.S.W. 

The  French  force  was  very  inferior  to  the  English, 
consisting  of  only  sixty-three  ships  of  the  line  j  they  were 
to  windward,  and  De  Tourville  might  have  avoided  the 
engagement,  as  indeed  prudence  would  have  suggested. 
But  he  had  orders  to  fight  the  English  as  soon  as  he  could 
meet  them,  and  gallantly  disdained  the  inequality  of  the 
contest,  although  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  perceive 
at  what  a  risk  he  fought.  The  French  king  had  mean- 
time been  apprised  of  the  junction  of  the  fleets,  and  had 
despatched  two  vessels  to  countermand  his  recent  order, 
but  one  of  his  messengers  was  captured  by  the  English, 
and  the  other  arrived  twenty-four  hours  too  late. 

The  wind  continued  from  the  S.W.,  but  gradually  fell 
light,  and  the  French  admiral  might  well  have  delayed 
the  engagement  till  the  next  day  5  but  his  chivalrous 
gallantry  and  devotion  to  the  orders  of  his  sovereign  in- 
duced him  to  disdain  further  delay,  and  he  bore  down  at 
once  on  the  centre  and  rear  of  the  English  fleet.  With 
equal  chivalry  Adiiiiral  Russel  ordered  his  signal  for  battle 
not  to  be  hoisted  until  the  fleets  began  to  engage,  in  order 
that  the  Frenchman  might  have  the  fairer  opportunity  of 
coming  as  near  to  the  English  "as  he  thought  con- 
venient" Of  course  this  implied  the  fact  that  the 
English  should  not  fire  on  the  advancing  enemy.  Ad- 
miral Russel  also  sent  orders  to   the  Dutch   admiral. 
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Allemonde,  that  as  soon  as  an7  of  bis  squadron  could 
weather  the  enemy's  fleet  they  should  tack  and  get  to  the 
westward  of  them,  signalling  to  the  blue  squadron  to 
make  sail  and  close  the  line,  as  they  were  at  some  distance 
astern  3  but  these  orders*  could  not  be  instantly  x>hejtd, 
the  wind  falling,  and  becoming  calm  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  cannonading;  for  at  iih.  30m.  Admiral  Toor- 
Tille^  in  the  Soleil  Royal,  opened  fire  on  the  Britannia^ 
Admiral  Russel,  and  a  warm  action  ensued  for  an  hour 
and  a  quarter,  in  which  the  whole  red  division  engaged. 
Then  the  Soleil  Royal,  sadly  cut  up,  ceased  firing  and 
was  towed  out  of  action.  Neither  the  rear  ships  nor  the 
Tan  had  hitherto  participated  in  the  fight.  The  van  had 
tacked,  and  the  rear  had  been  unable  to  get  up  to  the 
rest,  although  all  the  ships  were  being  towed  by  their 
boats. 

^.  s  soon  as  the  breeze  again  sprang  up.  Admiral  Russel 
made  the  signal  for  the  fleet  to  chase.  About  this  time  a 
cannonading  was  heard  to  the  westward,  which  proved 
to  be  from  the  blue  squadron.  Rear-admiral  the  gallant 
Sir  John  Ashby,  who  had  weathered  Tourville*8 
squadron,  and  got  between  him  and  his  admiral  of  the 
blue. 

At  9.30  the  fleets  lost  sight  of  each  other  in  the  fog 
aad  darkness,  without  any  decisive  result  from  the  day's 
action,  except  that  four  of  the  enemy's  ships  had  bc«n 
burnt  by  fire-ships. 

Admiral  Russel  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
ensuing  night : — 

"  I  sent  to  all  the  ships  that  I  could  think  were  near 
me,  to  chase  to  the  westward  all  night ;  telling  them  that 
I  designed  to  follow  the  enemy  to  Brest.     Sometimes  we 
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could  see  a  French  ship,  two  or  three  standing  away 
with  all  the  sail  they  coiild  make  to  the  westward.  About 
eight  I  heard  firing  to  the  westward,  which  lasted  about 
half  an  hour,  it  being  some  of  our  blue  fallen  in  with 
some  of  the  enemy  in  the  fog.  It  was  foggy  and  very 
little  wind  all  night. 

"  Friday,  20th,  it  was  so  thick  in  the  morning  that  I 
could  see  none  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  very  few  of  our 
own.  About  eight  it  began  to  clear  up  i  the  Dutch^  who 
were  to  the  southward  .of  me,  made  the  signal  of  seeing 
the  enemy  J  and  as  it  cleared  I  saw  about  thirty-two 
or  thirty-three  sail,  distant  from  us  about  two  or  three 
leagues,  the  wind  at  £.N.£.,  and  they  bearing  from  us 
W.S.W.,  our  fleet  chasing  with  all  the  sail  they  could 
make.** 

Admiral  Russel  had  taken  in  the  signal  for  sailing  in 
line  of  battle,  in  order  that  each  ship  might  make  the  best 
of  her  way  after  the  enemy. 

He  continues: — ^*'The  French  plied  to  the  westward 
with  all  the  sail  they  could,  and  we  afler  them.  About 
four,  the  tide  of  ebb  being  done,  the  French  anchored,  as 
also  we,  in  forty-three  fathom  water.  Cape  Barfleur  bearing 
S.  and  by  W.  About  ten  in  the  evening  we  weighed 
with  the  tide  of  ebb,  the  wind  at  S.W.,  and  plied  to  the 
westward." 

Towards  midnight  the  fore-topmast  of  the  admiral's  ship, 
which  had  received  several  shots  in  the  engagement  with 
De  Tourville,  came  by  the  board,  and  he  was  retarded 
by  this  loss  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Tlie  fleet, 
however,  continued  the  chase  till  near  Cape  La  Hogue, 
when  they  anchored.  During  the  last  engagement,  of 
about  half  an  hour's  duration.  Admiral  Carter  had  fallen. 
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On  the  22nd»  about  seven  in  the  morning,  part  of  the 
French  fleet  was  perceived  near  the  Race  of  Aldemey. 
Admiral  Russel  and  the  ships  near  him  slipped  their  cables 
and  chased  them. 

Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  however,  had  observed  the  French 
qrut  the  Race  of  Aldemey  and  make  for  Cherbourg.  He 
pursued  them  and  stood  in  for  that  port,  where  he  found 
three  French  ships  of  three-decks,  close  to  the  shore  and 
within  rocks  which  rendered  it  unsafe  for  him  to  attempt 
to  foUow  them.  He  took  to  his  boats  and  sounded  within 
gunshot  of  them,  under  a  heavy  fire.  Then  he  went  on 
board  the  St  Albans,  where,  "  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  seamen/'  he  hoisted  his  flag^  and  attended  by  the  Ruby 
and  two  flre-ships,  he  stood  in  with  them,  leaving  the 
great  ships  outside,  "  as  drawing  too  much  water."  But 
the  withering  fire  of  the  French  and  the  shoal  water  pre- 
vented Sir  Ralph  from  achieving  their  destruction  himself. 
He  was  compelled  to  withdraw,  anchored  out  of  shot, 
and  held  a  council  of  his  captains,  when  it  was  resolved  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  the  morning  with  the  third  and  fourth- 
rates  and  some  fire-ships.     This  attempt  was  made. 

"But  after  having  drawn  them  into  four  fathoms  and  a 
half  of  water,**  says  Sir  Ralph,  in  a  letter  written  the  same 
day  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  '*  I  found  we  could  not  do 
our  business,  the  water  being  shoal ;  upon  which  I  ordered 
three  fire-ships  to  prepare  themselves  to  attempt  the  bum- 
mg  of  them**  {i,e,,  of  the  enemy)  j  "going  mjrself  with 
all  the  barges  and  tenders  to  take  them  up,  if  by  the 
enemy's  shot  they  should  miscarry.  Indeed  I  may  say, 
and  I  hope  without  vanity,  the  service  was  warm.*' 
These  little  fire-ships,  and  the  boats  with  them,  which 
went  on  a  duty  impossible  for  the  third  and  fourth-rate 
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ships  of  war  to  perform^  on  account  of  its  being  shoal 
water,  had  to  bear  the  fire  of  all  three  of  the  large  French 
first-rates,  as  they  approached  them,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
fort.  Well  may  Sir  Ralph  Delay al  say  the  service  was 
"warm!"  "Yet,"  he  adds,  "God  be  praised,  it  was  so 
effectually  performed,  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  shot, 
both  from  their  ships  and  a  fort,  two  of  our  fire-ships  had 
good  success  by  burning  two  of  them."  The  other  fire- 
ship  was  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy's  shot,  when  just  going 
on  board  the  enemy.  "  Indeed,  so  brave  was  the  attempt, 
that  I  think,"  says  Sir  Ralph,  "they  can  scarcely  be  suffi- 
ciently rewarded,  and  I  doubt  not  their  Majesties  will  do 
them  right."  The  names  of  the  gallant  officers  who  com- 
manded the  fire-ships  were.  Captain  Heathy  Captain 
Green  way,  and  Captain  Fowlis,  who  (again  quoting  his 
admiral)  was  "  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  yet  deserved  as 
well  as  the  others." 

There  is  something  very  delightful  and  touching  in  the 
letter  of  this  fine  old  Tory  admiral.  It  is  modest,  simple, 
devout,  and  full  of  anxiety  for  the  reward  of  his  gallant 
comrades. 

'*  My  lord,"  he  says,  in  conclusion,  "  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  presume  to  pray  you  will  use  your  interest 
with  the  Queen  that  a  reward  may  be  given  to  the  three 
captains  of  the  fire-ships  and  several  of  the  others  3  for 
greater  zeal  and  bravery  I  never  saw." 

One  of  the  destroyed  ships  was  De  Tourville*s  Soled 
Royal — ^the  others,  the  Admirable  and  the  Con.ju^ant,  of 
eighty  guns.  The  Soleil  Royal  had  run  on  shore,  having  lost 
her  masts.  As  soon  as  she  ceased  replying  to  the  English 
fire.  Sir  Ralph  went  on  board,  removed  all  her  crew  and 
wounded — the  officers  had  left  her — ^and  then  with  great 
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difficulty,  and  at  fearful  peril.  Captain  Heath  bnrnt  her 
under  the  fire  of  the  fort.  This  action  is  one  of  those  in- 
stances of  daring  gallantly  which  lend  a  grace  to  this 
otherwise  rather  formally  contested  battle. 

At  noon  on  the  33rd  Sir  George  Rooke  pursued 
eighteen  French  ships  of  the  line  into  La  Hogue,  attacked 
them  in  his  boats,  and  destroyed  them,  together  with  a 
great  number  of  transports  laden  with  ammunition. 
This  achievement,  also,  took  place  under  an  incessant  fire 
from  the  enemy. 

The  rest  of  the  fleet  were  pursued  by  Sir  John  Ashby 
and  the  Dutch,  but  they  escaped  through  the  Race  of 
Aldemey,  by  a  passage  so  difficult  and  dangerous,  that  the 
English,  without  the  most  imminent  hazard,  could  not  have 
followed  them. 

Sixteen  French  ships  were  burnt  in  this  memorable 
battle,  and  the  navy  of  France  was  most  severely  injured. 

Louis  XIV.  was  greatly  mortified  at  the  result  of  the 
action,  and  King  James  (though  he  could  not  resist  an 
exulting  exclamation  as  to  the  dauntless  gallantry  of  "  his 
brave  tars,'*  whom  he  had  personally  commanded  as  Duke 
of  York),  saw  in  this  defeat  the  end  of  his  hopes  of  regain- 
ing the  lost  English  crown. 


Btu  J'ig^  off  )0ig0* 

SIR    GEORGE    ROOKE. 

170a. 

N  the  3rd  of  October,  170a,  the  united  fleets  of 
England  and  Holland  were  tempest-tossed  off 
Cadiz,  a  narae  familjar  to  the  readers  of  naval 
history  from  the  days  of  Essex  to  those  of  Nel- 
son. Amidst  the  captains  of  that  brave  armament  the 
heart  of  one  beat  with  extraordinary  anxiety  as  he  scanned 
the  raging  billows,  and  knew  that  no  boat  could  live  in 
them,  and  that  although  he  was  sailing  in  company  with 
his  admiral,  he  had  no  means  of  communicating  to  him  the 
tidings  which  had  brought  him  in  hot  haste  from  Lagos 
Bay. 

Captain  Thomas  Hardy — a  name  also  of  good  omen- 
had  learned,  when  putting  into  Lagos  for  water,  that  under 
convoy  of  the  French  squadron  the  rich  galleons  of  Spain 
had  arrived  from  the  West  Indies  at  Vigo,  and  were  now 
lying  in  that  harbour.  With  all  speed  he  had  hastened  to 
communicate  the  tidings  to  Sir  George  Rooke,  who,  in 
the  Royal  Sovereign,  had  led  the  allied  fleets  of  England 
and  Holland  against  Cadiz.  And  now  the  Pembroke  had 
reached  the  fleet,  but  he  could  not  get  to  the  admiral  to  tell 
the  great  news  of  the  prizes  almost  within  their  grasp. 
We  may  imagine  the  suspense  of  waiting  thus  for  three 
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days;  at  length,  however,  the  wind  lalled,  and  Hardy  was 
able  to  commnnicate  his  tidings  to  Sir  Greorge.  Thej 
were  joyfully  heard.  The  admiral  at  once  called  a  coun- 
dl  of  war,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  attack  the  foes 
in  port  immediately,  an  enterprise  of  no  small  difficulty 
and  danger,  for  the  passage  into  the  harbour  of  Vigo  was 
exceedingly  narrow,  and  both  sides  of  it  were  defended  by 
batteries.  A  strong  boom,  composed  of  ships'  yards  and 
topmasts  fastened  together  with  three-inch  rope,  and 
moored  by  hawsers  and  cables,  lay  across  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour,  and  at  either  end  of  it  were  moored  with 
chains  two  French  seventy-four  gun  shipfr— the  Espirance 
and  the  Bourbon. 

Within  the  boom  lay  five  laige  French  ships  of  from  sixty 
to  seventy  guns,  with  their  broadsides  bearing  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  besides  sixteen  smaller  ships** 
the  Spanish  fleet — ^and  seventeen  galleons.  As  the  whole 
English  fleet  could  not  act  at  once,  it  was  decided  that  only 
fifteen  English  and  ten  Dutch  men-of-war  (with  the  fire- 
ships)  should  undertake  this  adventure.  The  frigates  and 
bomb-vessels  were  to  follow,  and  the  larger  ships  were  to 
proceed  into  the  harbour  afterwards  if  they  were  required. 
The  admirab  went  on  board  their  respective  fbg-ships, 
Vice-Admiral  Hopson— our  readers  will  remember  how 
he  took  his  first  flag — ^led  the  van,  followed  by  the  Dutch 
Vice-Admiral  Vandergoes.  Rear-Admiral  Stafford  Fair- 
home,  Sir  George  Rooke,  and  the  Dutch  Admiral  Callem- 
berg,  with  Baron  Wassenaer,  commanded  the  centre  | 
Rear- Admiral  John  Graydon  and  Vice-Admiral  Pi^terson, 
a  Dutch  Vice-Admiral,  brought  up  the  rear  with  the 
mortar  vessels  and  fire-ships. 

On  the  morning  of  12  th  October  th^  got  under  way. 
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and  made  sail  for  the  harbour,  but  the  Twhay^  Vice- 
Admiral  Hopson,  had  scarcely  reached  within  gunshot  of 
the  batteries  before  the  wind  fell,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
anchor  almost  in  sight  of  his  enemies. 

How  the  sailors,  we  suspect,  must  have  whistled  for  a 
wind  that  morning !  fiy-and-bf  it  came  (as  most  things 
do  if  we  wait  patiently  for  them),  and  Hopson  at  once  cut 
his  cable,  and  crowding  every  sail  he  possessed  on  the  ship, 
bore  right  down  on  the  great  boom.  Was  it  possible  that 
she  would  break  it !  Hurrah !  she  has ;  her  great  speed 
has  given  her  the  power,  and  now  she  lies  immediately 
between  two  foes,  the  Bourbon  and  the  Espdrance.  And 
then  begins  the  din  of  conflicting  broadsides  bravely  ex- 
changed between  the  gallant  foes. 

For  some  time  the  brave  Hopson  fought  alone,  for  the 
wind  came  and  went— one  minute  a  hard  squall,  the  next 
dying  suddenly  away.  But  seizing  every  chance  with 
equal  perseverance  and  patience,  his  comrades  at  length 
followed  him.  Admiral  Vandergoes  soon  came  to  his  aid» 
and  the  Bourbon  was  captured.  Hopson  meantime  had 
been  in  great  danger;  but  '*  the  boy  is  father  of  the  man;'* 
the  lad  who  won  the  enemy's  flag  from  the  yard-arm,  was 
not  likely  to  be  defeated  when  his  own  flag  as  admiral 
floated  over  his  head.  He  fought,  as  Nelson  did  in  after- 
days,  and  held  his  own  against  all  foes.  God's  good 
Providence  was  with  him,  and  delivered  him  from  a  danger 
no  valour  could  cope  with.  The  Torbay  had  already  suf- 
fered severely.  Her  fore-topmast  was  shot  away,  and  she 
had  lost  one  hundred  and  fifteen  men  killed  and  wounded, 
besides  many  drowned,  when  a  great  fire-ship  came  against 
her. 

She   caught  fire  of  coune;  her  fore-yard  and  foro- 
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nil  were  destroyed ;  her  krboaid  thrcmds  burnt  down  to 
the  dead-ejresy  and  she  must  have  been  whoUy  destroyed, 
hat  happily  the  French  merchant  vessel,  which  had  been 
converted  into  this  fire-ship  in  the  huny  of  battle,  had  a 
large  cargo  of  snuff  on  board,  that  had  not  been  removed. 
When  the  fire  reached  the  snuff  it  deadened  the  fierce  of 
the  flames,  and  gradually  the  fire  went  out  Nevertheless 
so  much  injury  had  been  done  to  the  7Vr£^,  that  Ad- 
miral Hopson  was  obliged  to  shift  his  flag  into  the 
Jtfbfifiiou/A* 

Whilst  the  Tbr^o^  fought  her  way  against  such  finuful 
odds,  the  other  ships  had  entered  the  harbour,  and  a  hot 
encounter  took  place  between  the  contending  fleets.  The 
batteries  had  been  silenced,  for  troops  had  been  landed 
under  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Lord  Shannon  to  take 
them,  and  had  been  successfuL  Mons.  Lozel,  the  French 
governor,  had  ordered  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  his  way  through  Lord  Shannon's  troops, 
and  the  English  grenadiers  seizing  the  opportunity,  rushed 
in,  and  made  the  garrison  prisoners 

The  French  admiral,  therefore,  saw  St.  Greorge's  flag 
floating  firom  the  batteries  at  the  same  time  that  the  ships 
of  the  enemy  entered  the  harbour.  He  knew  that  all  was 
lost,  and  very  soon  afterwards  gave  orders  that  his  own 
ship  shoidd  be  set  on  fire,  as  well  as  the  remaining  ships  of 
his  fleet. 

Several  vessels  obeyed  him,  but  far  more  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  English  took  in  all  four  ships  \  the  Dutch  six  j  they 
destroyed  seven;  the  loss  to  the  French  was  seventeen 
ships.  Three  Spanish  men-of-war  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  guns  were  destroyed  |  four  galleons  were 
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iaken  by  tlie  English,  five  by  the  Dutch ;  four  were  de- 
stroyed. These  galleons  had  on  board,  when  they  arrived, 
ao,ooo,ooo  of  pieces  of  eight,  14,000,000  of  which  had 
been  landed  whilst  the  gale  sealed  Captain  Hardy's  lips. 
Two  millions  of  silver  and  five  of  goods  fell  to  the  victors. 
The  rest  were  sunk  or  destroyed. 

The  blow  to  both  France  and  Spain  was  severe. 

The  loss  to  England  little,  if  we  except  the  loss  of  the 
poor  fellows  who  fell  in  the  Torbay. 

The  Kent  had  her  foremast  damaged }  her  boatswain 
wounded.  The  Association  lost  two  men  only,  and  had  a 
few  wounded. 

On  the  T6th  of  October  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  a  small  squadron  in  order  to  endeavour 
to  capture  these  very  galleons,  arrived,  and  was  left  by  Sir 
George  Rooke  to  bring  away  the  prizes. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  this  clever  seaman  had  put  the 
French  men-of-war  into  the  best  condition  possible  5  had 
brought  off  sixty  guns  from  the  forts  and  batteries,  and 
taken  fifty  brass  guns  from  the  ships  that  had  run  on  shore. 
On  the  a4th  of  October  he  burned  the  ships  which  he 
could  not  cany  off. 

Sir  Greorge  Rooke  had  in  the  meantime  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, and  arrived  in  the  Downs  on  the  7th  of  November. 
He  received  the  thanks  of  the  nation  shortly  afterwards  for 
his  great  and  important  victory ;  and  though  he  was  shame- 
fully treated  by  the  Whig  Gk)vemment  of  his  day,  he  has 
left  behind  him  a  name  which  will  live  as  long  as  that  of 
the  British  Navy. 

Vice-Admiral  Hopson,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  was 
presented  to  the  Queen,  who  knighted  him,  and  gave  him 
a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  with  a  remainder 
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of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  his  wife  should  she 
snnrive  him. 

You  will  see  by  this  story  how  much,  courage  and  an 
earnest  endeavour  to  do  one*s  duty  at  all  risks  may  effect, 
even  for  the  poorest  boy  that  can  call  England  his 
coontiy. 


gQ  THE  LITTLE  CAPTAIN. 


1708, 

N  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  the 
Protestants,  or  Huguenots,  amongst  his  sub- 
jects were  very  cruelly  persecuted. 

The  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  had  been  made 
in  their  favour,  was  revoked,  and  every  kind  of  cruelty — 
even  death  itself — ^was  inflicted  on  these  poor  people  by 
the  agents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  sovereign  if  they  re- 
fused to  abjure  their  religion.  They  were,  however, 
mostly  *'  £iithful  to  death,"  aud  even  to  worse  than  death 
-*for  such  was  the  punishment  of  boing  sent  to  the  galleys  \ 
to  which  they  were  condemned  for  life-^if  life  was  spared 
to  them. 

A  French  galley  was  a  vessel  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long,  and  forty  wide,  armed  with  iiv^  guns 
of  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  pounds  each.  On  either 
side  of  the  deck  were  twenty-five  thwarts  or  benches,  to 
each  of  which  belonged  a  massive  oar  of  great  length, 
pulled  by  six  convicts  who  were  chained  to  their  seat  by 
the  left  leg.  These  men,  three  hundred  in  number, 
were  all  naked  to  their  waist.  We  say  men,  alas !  many 
of  them  were  mere  boys !  Among  them,  at  the  time  ot 
my  story,  was  a  lad  still  in  his  teens,  by  name,  Jean 
Marteilhe,  who,  for  his  great  constancy  in  refusing  all 
temptations  to  abjure  his  faith,  had  been  doomed  to  this 
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long  and  terrible  martyrdom,  worse  (as  we  have  said) 
than  death  itself.  For  very  craeUy  were  the  galley-slaves 
treated. 

There  were  fifty  free  sailors  on  board  each  of  these 
galleys,  who  managed  the  sails,  steered.  Sec. ;  a  hundred 
grenadiers,  and  a  great  number  of  officers ;  and  also  there 
was  an  officer  on  board  called  a  Comiie,  who  had  under 
him  two  Sous^Comita.  These  men,  each  armed  with  a 
cow-hide,  were  the  overseers  of  the  slaves,  whom  they  at 
times  beat  cruelly  to  make  them  pull  faster,  striking  them 
over  their  bare  shoulders  till  the  blood  flowed,  and  they 
were  covered  with  bruises.  For  any  real  offence  the  slave 
snfiered  the  punishment  of  the  bastinado,  inflicted  by  one 
of  the  Turks  who  formed  part  of  the  number  of  the  slaves 
themselves.  This  punishment  was  perfectly  agonizing, 
and  if  the  slave  bunted  under  it,  he  was  revived  by  having 
salt  and  vinegar  rubbed  into  his  wounds.  Occasionally 
these  floggings  ended  in  death,  but^-no  one  was  called  to 
account  for  killing  a  gaUey-slave« 

The  slaves  were  miserably  fed|  they  were  chained  to 
their  seat,  under  which  was  their  only  bed-place.  They 
were,  of  course,  unable  to  be  personally  clean  *,  they  had 
no  comfort,  no  shelter,  no  rest:  indeed,  the  ^te  of  a 
galley-slave  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  This-  is,  however, 
no  place  to  relate  their  sufierings.  I  mention  them 
only  that  you  may  vead  with  greater  interest  the  story 
I  am  about  to  tell  you  of  an  act  of  Fnglish  heroism 
recorded  by  one  of  them^^the  Jean  Marteilhe,  who 
voluntarily  doomed  himself  to  such  a  fate  rather  than 
renounce  his  ^ciith.  The  galley  in  which  he  was  a  slave 
lay  at  Dunkirk,  and  was  commanded  by  the  Chevalier 
de  Langeron.    Early  in  the  summer  of  1708  a  traitor 
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Qamed  Captain  Smith,  a  concealed  Papist  and  Jaco- 
bite, had  managed  to  cany  off  a  ship  belonging  to 
Queen  Anne,  and  to  sell  her  to  the  Swedes.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Paris,  and  offered  his  services  to  Louis  XIV. 
against  England.  The  king  accepted  them,  and  appointed 
him  to  De  Langeron*s  galley.  At  this  wretches  instiga- 
tion a  descent  on  the  English  eoast  was  planned,  the 
traitor  offering  to  guide  them  to  bum  down  the  town  of 
Harwich  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames..  Galleys,  being 
lightly  built  and  low  in  the  water,  were  not  suited  for 
general  war£ue,  but  they  were  especially  useful  for  coast- 
ing service,  such  as  the  traitor  had  proposed;  therefore, 
De  Langeron  received  orders  from  the  French  king  to 
proceed,  under  Smith's  directions,  with  six.  galleys  (him- 
self being  commodore)  to  Harwich. 

And  now  we  will  let  our  young  Huguenot  bear  hit 
simple  and  touching  testimony  to  the  reception  the  galleys 
met  when  they  approached  the  coast  of  England. 

**  We  arrived,**  he  says,  **  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
without  using  our  oan,  at  about  five  in  the  evening.  But  ' 
Smith,  thinking '  that  we  were  too  early,  and  that  we 
might  be  discovered  if  we  went  too  near  the  shore, 
ordered  us  to  stand  off  till  nightfall,  and  make  our  descent 
when  it  was  dark. 

^'  We  had  not  been  lying-to  for  more  than  half  an  hour  I 
when  the  sailor  at  the  mast-head  cried  out,  '  A  fleet  to  ' 
the  north,  steering  west,  thirty-six  sail,  merchant  built,  < 
convoyed  by  a  frigate  of  about  thirty  guns.*  **  ' 

It    was,  in  fact,  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  which  had 
left  the  Texel,  and  were  making  for  the  mouth  of  the       i 
Thames. 

The  French  commodore  instantly  called. a  council  of 
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war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  that  the  galleys  should 
endeavonr  to  make  themselves  masters  of  so  rich  a  booty^ 
and  leave  the  burning  oi  Harwich  for  another  opportunity. 

Captain  Smith  protested  against  this  bold  resolution. 
He  declared  that  the  king's  orders  ought  to  be  obeyed 
first,  and  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  steer  to  the  south,  and 
get  out  of  sight  of  the  frigate.  But  his  representations  fell 
on  ears  deaf  to  them ;  the  French  officers,  doubtless,  dis- 
trusted and  despised  the  traitor.  Orders  were  given  that 
four  of  the  galleys  were  to  attack  and  take  as  many  as 
they  could  of  the  merchant  ships,  which  were  unarmed 
and  defenceless,  while  the  galleys  were  filled  with  troops, 
as  well  as  with  seamen  and  slaves.  Meantime  two 
galleys — ^tbose  of  De  Langeron  and  the  Chevalier  de 
Mauvilliers — ^were  to  attack  the  frigate  which  convoyed 
the  merchantmen. 

Our  young  readers  are,  we  suppose,  aware  that  to 
convoy  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships  is  to  protect  them,  and 
cover  them  during  a  time  of  war  from  all  hostile  attacks 
on  their  passage  to  their  destined  port,  and  being  a 
trust,  it  is  therefore  a  point  of  honour  with  the  British 
naval  officer  to  run  any  and  every  risk  rather  than  suffer 
his  convoy  to  be  taken.  It  is  a  case>  in  short,  of  a 
nautical  hen  and  chickens.  The  convoy,  in  tum^  is 
bound  to  obey  the  man-of-war's  signals  to  keep  together. 

Well,  to  return  to  our  story j  the  "Little  Captain" 
who  commands  the  English  frigate  Nightingale^  and  has 
charge  of  this  convoy,  has  by  this  time  perceived  that 
four  great  French  gaUeys  are  taking  a  compass  to  surround 
the  merchant  vessels  and  cut  off  their  entrance  into  the 
Thames,  and  that  two  more  are  about  to  assault  his  own 
ship.     Instantly  up  run  the  signals  to  bid  the  convoy 
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crowd  all  sail  for  the  Thames,  while  the  Nightingale 
engages  and  delays  the  whole  six  galleys.  For  the  captain 
never  doubted — gallant  little  hero  that  he  was — that  he 
should  be  able  to  keep  the  six  so  well  employed  that  the 
defenceless  vessek  would  be  able  to  make  good  their 
escape* 

And  now  he  spread  every  sail  to  the  breeze  and  bore 
down  on  the  Frenchmen.  Of  the  two  galleys  ordered  to 
attack  him,  one  had,  however,  by  this  time  fallen  a  little 
behind  the  other — probably  it  was  not  so  good  a  sailer. 

''  Our  commodore,"  says  Marteilhe,  "  who  seemed  no 
way  disturbed  at  the  approach  of  the  frigate,  thought  that 
our  galley  alone  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Englishman.  The  sequel  will  show  that  he  was  some- 
what deceived  in  his  conclusion. 

"  As  we  mutually  approached  each  other  we  were  soon 
within  cannon-shot,  aud  accordingly  the  galley  dischaf^ged 
her  broadside.** 

The  English  might  well  have  been  alarmed  by  to 
formidable  and  hideous  an  opponent.  The  half-naked 
slaves,  stimulated  in  their  frightful  labour  by  the  strokes 
of  the  cow-hide,  pulled  the  galley  swiftly  on,  while  the 
whole  crew  uttered  the  most  frightful  and  deafening 
outcries,  ''  not  less  terrible  than  the  Indian  war-whoop,'* 
the  slaves  shaking  their  chains  at  the  same  time  with  a 
horrible  clatter  and  a  savage  roar. 

''The  frigate,*'  says  Marteilhe,  **sileni  as  deaih,  ap- 
proached us  without  firing  a  gun,  seeming  steadily  resolved 
to  reserve  all  her  terrors  for  a  nearer  engagement.  Our 
commodore,  nevertheless,  mistook  English  resolution  for 
cowardice. 

''What!  cried  he^  Is  the  frigate  weaiy  of  carrying 
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English  colours  ?  Does  she  come  to  surrender  without  a 
blow  ?  The  boast  was  premature.  Still  we  approached 
each  other,  and  were  now  within  musket-shot*  The 
gaUey  incessantly  poured  in  her  broadside  and  small  arms ; 
the  frigate  all  the  while  presendng  the  most  dreadful 
tranquillity  that  imagination  can  conceive.  At  last  the 
Englishman  seemed  suddenly  struck  with  a  panic,  and 
began  to  fly.  Nothing  raises  the  spirits  like  a  flying 
enemy.  Nothing  was  heard  now  but  boasting  among 
our  oflicers.  'We  could  at  one  blast  sink  a  man-of-war | 
ay,  that  we  could,  and  with  ease,  too.  If  monsieur  the 
Englishman  does  not  strike  in  two  minutes,  down  he  goes 
—down  to  the  bottom !'  ....  All  this  time  the 
frigate  was  silently  preparing  for  the  tragedy  that  was  to 
ensue.  Her  flight  was  but  pretended,  with  a  view  to 
entice  us  to  board  over  her  stem,  which,  as  being  the 
weakest  point,  galleys  generally  choose  for  the  attack. 
Against  it  they  endeavour  to  drive  their  beak,  and  then 
board  the  enemy,  after  having  cleared  his  decks  with 
their  Ave  pieces  of  cannon. 

"The  commodore,  in  such  a  favourable  conjuncture  as 
he  imagined  this  to  be,  ordered  the  galley  to  board,  and 
bade  the  men  at  the  helm  bury  her  beak,  if  possible,  in 
the  frigate.  All  the  sailors  and  soldiers  stood  ready  with 
their  sabres  and  battle-axes  to  execute  his  commands.*' 

But  the  Little  Captain,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  helm, 
avoided  the  beak  of  the  enemy,  and  suddenly  placed  the 
frigate  alongside  the  galley,  shattering  aU  the  oars  on 
the  side  next  to  her. 

"Thus,**  goes  on  Marteilhe,  "instead  of  seeing  the 
frigate  sink  in  the  dreadful  encounter,  as  was  expected,  we 
had  the  mortification  of  beholding  her  fliirly  alongside  of 
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neighboarhood  which  8track  OS  with  terror.  Now  it 
was  that  the  English  captain's  courage  was  conspicuous  \ 
as  he  had  foreseen  what  would  happen^  he  was  ready  with 
his  grappling'irons^andfisedus  fastby  his  side.  Hisartillery, 
charged  with  grape-shot,  opened  on  us  $  all  on  board  the 
galley  were  as  much  exposed  as  if  on  a  raft  \  not  a  gun 
was  fired  that  did  not  make  terrible  execution;  we  were 
near  enough  to  be  scorched  by  tkejlame,*' 

Our  readers  must  remember  that  it  is  a  chained  galley- 
slave  who  speaks. 

''  The  English  rigging  was  filled  with  sailors,  who  threw 
hand-grenades  among  us  like  hail,  scattering  wounds  and 
death  wherever  they  fell.  Our  crew  no  longer  thought  of 
attacking,  they  were  even  unable  to  defend  themselves. 
The  terror  was  so  great,  as  well  among  the  officers  as  the 
men,  that  they  seemed  incapable  of  resistance.  Those  who 
were  neither  killed  or  wounded  lay  flat  and  counterfeited 
death  to  find  safety.  The  enemy,  perceiving  our  alarm 
threw  in  forty  or  fif)y  men,  who,  cutlass  in  hand,  hewed 
down  all  who  ventured  to  oppose  them }  sparing,  however, 
the  slaves  who  made  no  resistance.  After  fighting  on 
board  the  galley  for  some  time,  they  were,  however,  driven 
back  by  our  still  surviving  numbers,  but  continued  to  pour 
a  terrible  fire  in  on  us.*' 

Chevalier  de  Langeron  was  now  compelled  to  summon 
the  other  galleys  to  his  aid  by  waving  a  flag  of  distress ;  he 
was  the  only  man  who  had  courage  to  stand  up  to  do  so. 
De  Mauvilliers*  galley  shortly  arrived,  and  the  other  four 
galleys  (which  had  nearly  succeeded  in  their  design  of 
cutting  off  and  taking  the  merchant  vessels),  perceiving 
how  great  was  the  danger  of  their  consorts,  quitted  their 
intended  prey  and  rowed  swiftly  to  their  aid.    In  half  an 
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hour  the  whole  six  had  encompassed  the  English  frigate. 
This  was  actually  the  very  point  at  which  the  Little 
Captain  had  all  along  aimed !  iVbur  the  convoy  was  safe. 
He  coold  not  hope  to  preserve  his  frigate^  but  he  did  his 
best  in  self-defence.  During  that  awful  silence  which  had 
so  vividly  struck  the  imagination  of  the  young  galley-slave,, 
the  shot  of  the  galley  had,  told  fatally  on  the  frigate;, 
many  on  board  were  wounded  or  slain,  and  so  few  men> 
were  now  on  her  deck  that  the  Chevalier  de  Langeroa 
perceived  he  might  safely  board  her.  Twenty-^ve  grena* 
diers,  therefore^  were  ordered  from  each  galley  on  this 
service.  They  gained  the  English  deck  unopposed,  but  had! 
scarcely  crowdedoait  when  they  were ''  saluted  d  VAnglaise* ' 

"The  officers  of  the  frigate/*  to  return  to.  our  author^ 
"were  entrenched  in  the  forecastle,  and  fired  upon  the 
grenadiers  incessantly.  The  rest  of  the  crew  also  did 
what  executioa  they  could  through  the  gratings,,  and  al 
last  cleared  the  ship  of  the  enemy. 

"  Another  detachment  made  a  second  and  equally  vaitr 
attempt.  It  was  at  last  thought  advisable  to  break  opea 
the  English  deck  with  hatchets,  &c.,  and  make  the  crew 
prisoners  of  war.  This  was  efiected,.  though  with  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  in  spite  oi  their  firing,  which  killed 
several  of  their  assailants,,  the  frigate^s  crew  were  at  last 
compelled  to  surrender.*' 

Nevertheless,  the  fight  was  not  yet  over.  The  officers 
kept  up  a  brisk  fire  fi  om.  the  forecastle,  and  when  they  at 
last  yielded  to  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  their  foes, 
the  captain  remained  still  unconquered,  and  from  his  cabin 
under  the  poop  kept  up  a  galling  fire  on  the  foe. 

"  He  took  refuge,**  says  Marteiihe,  "  in  the  cabin,  where 
he  fixed  upon  us  with,  the  utmost  obstinacy,  vowing  that 
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he  would  spill  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  before  he  would 
see  the  inside  of  a  French  prison.  The  rest  of  the  English 
officers^  who  had  by  this  time  been  brought  on  board  our 
galley,  described  their  captain  as  a  man  perfectly  foolhardy, 
and  capable  of  blowing  the  frigate  into  the  air  rather  than 
strike.  They  painted  his  resolution  so  vividly  that  even 
the  conquerors  trembled  \  for  everybody  now  expected  to 
see  the  frigate  blow  up,  while  they  themselves  must  share 
the  danger  of  so  terrible  a  neighbourhood. 

"The  way  to  the  powder-magazine  led  through  the 
cabin,  of  which  the  English  captain  was  still  master,  and 
were  the  frigate  blown  up  it  must  have  been  attended 
with  fatal  effects  to  the  six  galleys. 

"  In  this  extremity  the  French  commander  resolved  to 
summon  the  captain  in  the  most  gentle  terms,  and  to 
prpmise  him  the  kindest  treatment  upon  surrendering.  Ht 
only  answered  by  firing  as  fast  as  he  could!  At  leng^  a 
sergeant  and  twelve  grenadiers  were  ordered,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  to  break  open  his  door,  and  kill  him  if  he  refused 
to  surrender.  The  sergeant  at  the  head  of  this  detach- 
ment would  soon  have  burst  open  the  cabin  door,  but  the 
captain,  who  expected  this,  with  his  loaded  pistol  shot  him 
through  the  head.  The  grenadiers,  apprehensive  of  the 
same  fate,  betook  themselves  to  Bight ;  nor  was  it  in  the 
power  of  any  of  the  ofHccrs  to  prevail  on  them  once  more 
to  renew  the  engagement,  though  seemingly  so  unequal. 
They  alleged  as  excuse  that  they  could  only  advance 
against  the  door  one  abreast,  and  that  the  captain,  whom 
they  could  not  touch,  would  kill  them  one  after  the  other. 

"  Again  recourse  was  had  to  gentle  methods,  and  en- 
treaty was  used,  which  at  last  had  the  desired  effect.*' 

Or  seemed  to  have !     The  cause  of  this  obstinacy  in  a 
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hopeless  cause  was  that  the  Little  Captain  was  endeavour- 
ing to  hinder  the  galleys  from  leaving  the  frigate  to  pursue 
the  merchantmen.  He  never  intended  to  blow  up  his 
own  frigate  or  his  foes.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  from  his 
cabin  window  that  the  fleet  had  entered  the  Thames 
safely,  he  began  to  listen  to  reason  ^  yet  still,  to  prolong  the 
time  as  much  as  possible,  he  pretended  another  obstacle  to 
his  surrendering.  He  alleged  that  it  was  beneath  him  to 
deliver  his  sword  to  any  one  but  the  commodore,  and  de- 
sired him  to  come  down  and  receive  it,  adding,  that "  brave 
men  should  only  be  the  prisoners  of  each  other.*'  Accord- 
ingly a  truce  was  agreed  on  till  his  demand  should  be 
reported  to  the  commodore,  who  sent  back  word  by  his 
second  lieutenant  that  a  commander  should  never  quit  his 
ship  or  his  post.  At  last  the  captain  gave  up  his  sword 
without  further  parley,  like  a  true  Englishman.  He  was 
now  brought  before  our  commodore,  who  could  not  help 
testifying  some  surprise  at  the  minute  personage. 

"  He  was  humpbacked,  pale-faced,  and  as  deformed  in 
person  as  he  was  beautiful  in  mind.  Our  commodore 
complimented  him  on  his  bravery,  adding  that  his  pre- 
sent captivity  was  but  the  fortune  of  war  \  that  the  loss  of 
his  ship  had  ensured  the  safety  of  the  fleet  entrusted  to 
his  care,  and  that  he  should  have  no  reason  to  regret  being 
a  prisoner,  since,  by  the  treatment  he  should  receive,  his 
bondage  would  be  merely  nominal. 

"  I  feel  no  regret,"  replied  the  Little  Captain  j  "  my  duty 
called  me  to  defend  my  charge,  though  at  the  risk  of 
losing  my  life  and  my  ship.  I  had  resolved  to  sacrifice 
both  for  the  preservation  of  the  vessels  under  my  convoy 
as  soon  as  I  came  in  sight  of  you.  There  is  a  little  ammuni- 
tion left  in  the  frigate  which  I  had  not  time  or  opportunity 
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to  discharge^  but  there  is  nothing  else  in  her  of  value.  As 
for  myself,  if  you  treat  me  as  a  man  of  honour,  I  or  some 
of  my  countrymen  may  some  day  return  your  courtesy.** 

De  Langeron,  delighted  with  the  £nglishman*s  gallantry, 
instantly  returned  his  sword,  saying,  "  Take  back.  Mon- 
sieur, a  weapon  no  man  better  deserves  to  wear.  Forget  that 
you  are  my  prisoner,  and  consider  me  your  friend." 

"  We  took  possession  of  our  prize,"  continues  Mar- 
teilhe, ''  it  was  called  the  Nightingale  ;  the  name  of  the 
brave  little  fellow  who  commanded  her  I  have  forgotten.** 

Let  fu  remember  him  as  the  ''  Little  Captain,"  who 
sacrificed  himself  to  his  duty  as  an  £nglish  sailor  always 
does,  if  he  is  worthy  of  wearing  the  *'  true  blue*'  jacket. 

Young  Marteilhe  was  terribly  wounded  in  this  action, 
but  he  recovered.  Galley-slaves  wounded  in  battle  were 
always  set  free  as  a  reward,  but  this  favour  was  not  ex- 
tended to  those  who  were  Huguenots,  not  criminals. 

So  Marteilhe  returned  to  the  galleys,  where  he  con- 
tinued, till  Queen  Anne  interceding  with  the  French 
Court  for  the  Protestant  slaves,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
release  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  theo^  of  which 
number  Marteilhe  was  one. 

He  wrote  his  memoir,  from  which  this  stoty  of  the 
Little  Captain  is  extracted,  after  his  release  $  he  lived  to  the 
great  age  of  ninet}''-three,  and  left  a  daughter  who  was 
married  to  an  English  naval  officer.  Vice- Admiral  Douglas. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  family  did  not  learn 
and  record  the  name  of  the  brave  little  captain. 


See  Naval  Chronicle  (a  Frenchman's  account  of  the 
gallant  behaviour  of  an  Englishman  in  a  memorable  sea 
fight),  vol.  ii.  p.  431. 
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April  i%,  1782. 

|E  were  fighting  the  French  in  the  West  Indies 
inthejear  1781;  when  Sir  Samuel  Hood> 
who  lay  with  twenty  ships  in  Caiiisle  fiay^ 
Barbadoes,  learned  that  the  French  naval 
commander,  the  gallant  Count  de  Grasse,  had  succeeded  in 
landing  eight  thousand  men  on  the  island  of  St.  Christo- 
pher's (under  thp  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^e), 
and  that  the  small  garrison  there,  consisting  of  only  six 
hundred  men  (under  General  Fraser),  had  retired  to  Brim- 
stone Hill,  where  they  remained  on  the  defensive. 

The  generous  British  sailor  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  the  island  being  lost  without  an  effort  on  his  part  to  save  it. 
It  is  true  he  had  but  twenty  ships  with  him,  and  De  Grasse 
had  thirty-three  at  anchor  in  Basseterre  Road ;  but  what 
were  thirteen  ships  more  or  less  to  British  seamen  ?  The 
admiral  determined  to  strike  a  bold  stroke  at  once ;  to 
attack  the  enemy  immediately,  and  eng^age  him  at  anchor. 
So  he  sailed  with  all  speed  to  Antigua,  where  he  took  on 
board  General  Prescott  and  the  few  troops  tliat  could  be 
spared,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  St.  Christopher*s,  and 
proceeded  the  same  evening  to  Basseterre  Road. 
But  his  original  design  was  frustrated  by  an  accident— 
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one  of  his  ships,  the  Alfred,  unluckily  ran  on  board  one  of 
her  companions  ealled  the  Nymphe,  and  received  such 
serious  injuries  by  the  collision,  that  the  fleet  was  obliged 
to  lie-to  for  a  day  to  repair  her  damages.  This  delay 
defeated  the  English  admirars  plan.  At  daylight  the  next 
morning  he  beheld  the  French  fleet  in  fidl  sail,  formed  in 
a  line  ahead  of  him.  For  on  the  previous  evening 
Count  de  Grasse,  believing  the  anchorage  in  Basseterre 
Road  untenable  in  case  of  attack,  had  put  to  sea,  desirous 
that  his  ships  might  have  full  room  to  act,  and  thus  secure 
the  advantage  of  their  superior  numbers. 

The  ready  wit  and  resource  of  Hood,  however,  saw  in  this 
apparently  disappointing  change  only  a  better  opportunity 
for  effecting  his  purpose.  He  resolved  instantly  to  seize  the 
anchorage  vacated  by  his  adversary.  It  was  a  grand  game 
of  "  Puss  catch  comer,'*  played  amid  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
the  booming  of  the  waves.  ''  At  daylight,**  says  the  admi- 
ral, in  his  modest  report  of  this  bold  feat  of  arms — "  at  day- 
light we  plainly  discerned  thirty- three  sail  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  twenty-nine  of  which,  of  two  decks,  formed  a  line 
ahead.  I  made  every  appearance  of  an  attack" — Le.,  he 
formed  in  compact  line — ^"  which  drew  the  Count  de 
Grasse  a  little  from  the  shore,  and  as  I  thought  I  had  a 
fair  prospect  of  gaining  the  anchorage  he  had  left,  and 
well  knowing  it  was  the  only  means  I  had  of  saving  the 
island,  if  it  was  to  be  saved,  I  pushed  for  it,  and  succeeded 
by  having  my  rear  and  part  of  my  centre  engaged.**  Thus 
modestly  does  our  hero  speak  of  the  sharp  action  by  which 
the  anchorage  was  won.  For  the  Count  de  Grasse,  im- 
pelled by  mortification  at  the  ruse  de  guerre  thus  ably 
played  off  on  him,  and  also  by  apprehension,  on  account 
of  the  serious  disadvantage  of  being  cut  off  from  comma- 
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nication  with  the  troops  on  the  island^  fell  with  great  fury 
00  Commodore  Affleck^  who  commanded  the  rear  divi- 
non,  in  hopes  of  cutting  hi  m  off  from  the  fleet.  But  the  gal- 
lant Englishman,  seconded  by  the  ships  of  his  brave  com- 
rades. Lord  Robert  Manners  and  Captain  Comwallis, 
kept  up  such  an  unceasing  fire  that  these  three  champions 
alone  covered  all  the  rest  of  the  rear,  and  enabled  them  to 
take  their  stations  with  very  little  comparative  injury. 
The  Prudent^  having  had  her  wheel  shot  to  pieces  by  the 
fint  broadside,  suffered  the  most. 

After  a  short  but  severe  conflict  the  exasperated  French 
were  obliged  to  stand  off,  with  many  of  their  ships  consi- 
derably damaged.  But  their  spirit  was  fully  roused,  and 
they  were  ready  next  day  to  renew  the  engagement.  At 
eight  o'clock  the  following  morning,  therefore,  the  British 
line  was  attacked  from  van  to  rear  at  once  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  in  the  very  position  which  De  Grasse 
had  quitted,  believing  it  to  be  untenable.  Fixed  to  their 
anchorage  the  English  ships  fought  gallantly  for  two  hours; 
and  so  admirably  were  they  disposed  in  position,  that  with 
every  advantage  of  superiority  of  numbers  and  choice  of 
attack  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  the  French  could  make 
DO  impression  on  them,  and  were  obliged  for  the  second 
time  to  stand  out  to  sea. 

But  De  Grasse  renewed  the  action  with  fresh  spirit  in 
the  afternoon,  attacking  warmly  the  centre  and  rear 
divisions  of  our  fleet.  He  was  again  repulsed  with  con- 
iiderable  loss,  and  was  obliged  to  stand  out  to  sea  a  third 
time.  His  ship,  the  ViUe  de  Paris,  was  upon  the  heel 
all  the  next  day,  covering  her  shot-holes ;  and  Sir  Samuel 
learned  afterwards  that  his  enemy  had  sent  a  thousand 
wounded  men  on  shore  at  St.  Eustatius. 
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The  loss  of  the  English  altogether  was  seventy-two  killed 
and  two  hundred  and  forty-four  wounded. 

For  twelve  da3rs  the  British  fleet  lay  at  this  periloui 
anchorage,  threatened  by  their  powerful  and  gallant  foe. 
But  on  shore  matters  did  not  go  on  bo  well,  aod  the 
surrender  of  the  English  garrison  on  Brimstone  Hill,  and 
the  consequent  capitulation  of  the  island,  rendered  it 
imprudent  for  Admiral  Hood  to  hold  the  anchorage  of 
Basseterre  longer. 

It  was  all-important  that  he  should  preserve  his  squadron 
whole,  to  join  that  of  Sir  George  Rodney,  which  was 
daily  expected  from  England,  and  his  best  policy  now 
was  to  leave  the  position  he  had  so  gallantly  defended. 

Therefore,  at  sunset  on  the  13th  of  February,  178a, 
the  day  of  the  capitulation  of  St  Christopher's,  he  made 
the  signal  for  all  his  captains  to  come  on  board.  He  was 
obeyed  at  once,  and  gave  them  the  following  orders. 

"  You  must  set  your  watches  precisely  by  my  chro> 
nometer,  that  our  time  may  be  exactly  the  same,  and  at 
ten  o'clock  have  your  axes  ready  to  strike  the  first  blow 
on  the  cables  of  your  respective  ships." 

The  order  was  punctually  obeyed.  The  night,  happily, 
proved  dark,  and  though  the  twinkling  lights  of  the 
French  fleet  were  distinctly  visible  to  the  English  (their 
ships  not  being  quite  five  miles  distant),  the  cables  were 
cut,  and  our  gallant  ships  of  England  sailed  calmly  into 
the  open  sea,  unseen  and  unmolested  by  the  foe. 

On  the  19th  of  February  Sir  Samuel  anchored  his 
daring  squadron  af^er  sunset  in  St.  John's  Road,  Antigua ; 
and  getting  on  board  a  supply  of  flour  and  yams,  sailed 
on  the  aand  to  join  the  commander-in-chief  at  Bar- 
badoes. 
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A  few  da)rs  afterwards  their  united  squadrons  were  rein- 
forced by  three  ships  of  the  line  from  England 

The  British  fleet  now  amounted  to  thirty-six  ships  of 
the  Ime,  the  French  to  thirty-four  5  but  by  a  comparative 
estimate  of  the  weight  of  metal  and  number  of  men,  the 
balance  was  considerably  in  favour  of  our  enemies.  The 
van  of  our  fleet  was  commanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood, 
the  caitre  by  Sir  George  Rodney,  the  rear  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Drake. 

On  the  8th  of  April  the  French  fleet,  with  a  great 
convoy  of  merchant  vessels,  left  Port  Royal  Harbour. 
But  their  movements  were  so  closely  watdied  and  care- 
fully communicated  by  the  EngUsh  frigates  on  the  look- 
out, that  the  same  day  at  noon  our  fleet  was  clear  off 
Gros  Islet  Bay,  and  pursuing  them  under  a  press  ^f  sail. 
In  the  evening  Rodney's  squadron  came  in  sight  of  them 
under  Dominica. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  April,  1782,  soon  after 
Ave  o'clock,  the  signal  was  made  to  prepare  for  action;  to 
form  the  line  at  two  cables*  lengths  asunder,  and  for  the 
ships  to  file  and  stand  on. 

For  some  time  the  British  fleet  lay  becalmed  \  but  the 
moment  the  long  wished-for  (and  doubtless  whistled  for) 
breeze  reached  the  van.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  (whose  division 
led  the  fleet)  having  got  the  sea  breeze  E.S.E.,  was 
enabled  to  stretch  to  the  northward  on  the  starboaid  tack 
in  chase. 

But  the  centre  and  rear  of  the  British  fleet  were  still 
becalmed,  or  only  feeling  a  light  air  from  the  northward. 
The  Count  de  Grasse  beheld  with  joy  the  isolated 
position  of  his  recently  successful  foe,  and  at  half-past 
nine  in  the  morning  bore  down  on  the  British  van^  which 
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consisted  of  only  eight  ships,  the  French  being  fifteen  in 
number.  Sir  George  Rodney  was  then  four  miles  astern 
of  the  gallant  Hood;  Drake  twelve  miles  astern.  The 
admiral  thus  isolated,  hove-to,  for  the  centre  and  rear  to 
close,  uniting  his  ships  in  a  close  and  well-formed  body — 
in  line — and  awaited  the  foe. 

The  action  began  by  the  French  bearing  down  on  the 
five  leading  ships,  and  receiving  as  they  advanced  the  well- 
directed  and  tremendous  fire  of  the  British.  At  length  the 
fleets  had  nearly  closed,  and  for  two  hours  De  Grasse*s  ships 
''  ranged  thundering  along  the  English  van.*'  It  is  said  that 
the  Barfleur,  Sir  Samuel  Hood*8  flag-ship,  had  at  one  time 
''seven,'*  and  during  the  whole  action  three  ships  fighting 
her  at  the  same  time. 

fiut  so  ably  was  the  British  van  fought  that  at  eleven, 
when  the  sea  breeze  had  reached  the  English  centre,  the 
French  admiral  tacked,  stood  in  shore  to  rejoin  his  rear, 
and  relinquished  the  action. 

The  principal  loss  sustained  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood  in 
this  sharp  conflict,  was  the  death  of  the  gallant  Captain 
Bayne,  of  the  Alfred,  which  was  next  astern  of  the  leading 
ship. 

But  the  French  had  suffered  severely  in  that  unequal 
contest  with  the  gallant  English  van.  Two  of  their  ships 
were  so  seriously  disabled  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
fleet,  and  put  into  Guadaloupe ;  thus  reducing  the  French 
force  to  thirty-two  ships  of  the  line. 

The  van  of  our  own  fleet  was  so  much  injured  that  it 
had  to  lay-to  during  the  night  to  repair  damages. 

On  the  morning  of  the  loth  of  April,  Rodney  continued 
to  turn  to  windward  under  an  easy  sail ;  the  enemy's  fleet 
doing  the  same.    The  admiral  wished  to  force  them  be- 
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twcen  the  "  Saints  *'    and  the  island  of  Dominica,  bnt 
fbond  it  impossible  in  the  (then)  position  of  the  fleets. 

Oo  the  I  ith  the  wind  increased  to  a  fresh  and  steady 
gale,  and  the  anxious  British  tars  perceived  that  the  enemy 
gained  considerably  to  the  windward.  The  signal  was 
hoisted  for  a  general  chase,  which  continued  all  day ;  but 
the  superior  sailing  of  the  French  ships  rendered  it  of  no 
avail.  Nothing  but  a  change  of  wind  appeared  likely 
to  enable  the  British  to  force  an  action.  Towards  sunset 
one  of  De  Grasse's  ships,  with  her  bowsprit  and  foremast 
prostrate  over  the  forecastle,  was  seen  square  under  the 
Fonnidjnhles  lee,  and  to  draw  the  French  admiral  further 
to  leeward,  the  Valiant  and  Monarch  were  sent  in  chase  of 
hb  disabled  ship.  The  high-spirited  De  Grasse  at  once 
hastened  to  her  rescue  with  his  whole  fleet,  while  Rear- 
Admiral  Drake  pushed  on  to  secure  the  weather-gauge, 
his  rear  division  having  been  transposed  to  the  van  on 
account  of  the  injuries  which  Sir  SamuePs  division  had 
sustained  on  the  9th  instant. 

On  the  1 2th  of  April,  at  break  of  day,  the  enemy's 
fleet  was  discovered  broad  upon  the  lee  bow  of  Sir  George 
Rodney*sship,theForfRu2a^Af,  the  wind  being  at  £.S.£.,and 
the  heads  of  the  English  fleet  to  the  northward. 

Sir  Georee,  who  had  eagerly  watched  for  this  oppor- 
tunity, made  the  signal  for  form  of  sailing,  and  stood  to 
the  south  till  two  in  the  morning,  when  he  had  gained 
the  weather-gauge  of  the  enemy.  Rodney  now  perceived 
that  the  hour  of  combat  had  arrived,  and  made  the  signal 
for  forming  in  line  of  battle  on  the  starboard  tack. 
Rear- Admiral  Drake,  who  led  the  van,  stood  firmly  on 
in  dose  impenetrable  order,  the  English  ships  being  drawn 
up  at  the  distance  of  a  cablets  length  from  each  other. 
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At  forty  minutes  after  seven  in  the  morning  the  leading 
ships  were  fired  upon  by  the  enemy^  and  the  Marlbarough, 
who  had  reached  the  sixth  or  seventh  of  the  French  line 
before  the  foremost  ship  of  the  centre  division  had  begun 
to  engage,  opened  her  fire  on  the  centre  and  rear  of  the 
enemy,  a  few  minutes  before  eight  At  eight  o'clock  Sir 
George  Rodney  made  the  signal  for  "  close  action/*  and 
the  van  division  at  once  commenced  a  weU-directed, 
vigofxnis  fire^  gliding  slowly  and  closely  down  along  the 
enemy's  line  under  his  lee.  As  Rodney's  own  ship,  the 
Formidable,  advanced  she  was  fired  on  by  the  eighth  and 
ninth  ships  of  De  Grasse's  line,  but  she  did  not  return 
the  fire,  knowing  that  the  distance  was  too  great  for  it  to 
be  effective. 

"  But,"  says  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  Captain  of  the  For- 
midable that  day,  "  he  began  with  the  next  ship,  and  by 
giving  some  elevation  to  his  guns,  with  good  efiect ;  stiU 
standing  on  in  a  straight  line  with  a  fiill  sail,  and  angling 
in  upon  the  enemy  in  order  to  penetrate  his  line  of  battle." 

And  here  I  must  pause  in  my  story  of  the  great  sea  fight, 
to  tell  you  an  anecdote  which  has  a  singular  bearing  on 
that  day's  victory.  I  will  give  it  in  the  words  of  him  who 
witnessed  it,  Mr.  Richard  Cumberland : — 

"It  happened  to  me,"  he  says  in  his  memoirs,  ''to  be 
present  sitting  next  to  Admiral  Rodney  at  table  when  the 
thought  seemed  first  to  occur  to  him  of  breaking  the 
French  line,  by  passing  through  it  in  the  heat  of  action. 
It  was  at  Lord  George  Germain's  house  at  Stoneland  after 
dinner^  when  having  asked  a  number  of  questions  about 
manceuvring  of  columns,  and  the  effect  of  charging  with 
them  on  a  line  of  infiintry,  he  proceeded  to  arrange  a 
parcel  of  cherry  stones  which  he  had  collected  firom  the 
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table,  and  fonning  them  as  two  fleets,  drawn  up  and 
opposed  to  each  other,  he  at  once  arrested  our  attention 
.  .  .  .  bjr  declaring  he  was  determined  so  to  pierce 
tbe  enemy's  line  of  battle  (arranging  his  manceuvre  at  the 
ttme  time  on  the  table,  i.e.,  in  cherry  stones),  if  ever  it 
was  his  fortune  to  bring  them  into  action.  .  .  .  AU 
teemed  to  regard  it  as  a  very  perilous  and  doubtful  experi- 
ment; bat  landsmen's  doubts  and  difficulties  made  no 
impresnon  on  the  admiral,  who  having  seized  the  idea 
held  It  &8t,  and  in  his  eager,  animated  way  went  on 
manoeuvring  his  cherry  stones  and  throwing  the  enemy's 
representatives  into  such  utter  confiision  that,  already  in 
possession  of  that  victory  in  imagination  which  he  lived 
to  gain,  he  concluded  his  process  by  swearing  that  he 
would  lay  the  French  admiral's  flag  at  his  sovereign's 
feet :  a  promise  which  he  actually  pledged  to  his  Majesty 
in  his  closet,  and  faithfully  and  gloriously  performed. 

''That  he  carried  this  manoeuvre  into  operation  and  that 
the  efiect  of  it  was  successfully  decisive,  all  the  world  knows. 
Mj  fnend.  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  Captain  of  the  Fleet,  con- 
feswd  to  me  that  he  himself  had  been  averse  to  the  ex- 
periment, and  in  discussing  it  with  the  admiral  had  stated 
his  objections  \  to  these  he  got  no  other  answer,  but  that 
'  his  counsel  was  not  called  for  \  he  (Sir  George)  required 
obedience  only,  he  did  not  want  advice.  Sir  Charles  also 
told  me,  that  whibt  this  project  was  in  operation  (the  battle 
then  raging),  his  own  attention  beingoccupied  by  the  gallant 
defence  made  by  the  Glorieux  against  the  ships  that  were 
pouring  their  fire  into  her,  upon  his  crying  out,  '  Behold, 
Sir  George,  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  contending  for  the 
body  of  Patroclus,'  the  admiral,  then  pacing  the  deck  in 
great  agitation     •    •    .    peevishly  exclaimed, '  D—  the 
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Greeks  and  d —  the  Trojans,  I  have  other  things  to  think 
of.*  But  a  few  minutes  afterwards^  his  supporting  ship 
having  led  through  the  French  line  in  gallant  style,  he 
turned  with  a  smile  of  J07  to  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  exclaim- 
ing, '  Now,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  at  the  service  of  your 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  the  whole  of  Homer*s  *  Iliad,*  or 
as  much  of  it  as  you  please  \  for  the  enemy  is  in  confusion 
and  our  victory  is  secure,*  ** 

Aided  by  the  terrific  fire  of  her  second,  the  Dukt^  the 
Formidable  had  achieved  this  alJ-important  manoeuvre  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  ship  from  the  Fille  de  Paris, 

The  immediate  effect  of  breaking  the  line  (to  which  Sir 
George  probably  alluded  in  his  words  to  Captain  Douglas), 
was  the  bringing  together  almost  in  contact  with  each 
other,  four  of  the  ships  of  the  enemy  which  were  neatest 
to  the  spot. 

"  This  unfortunate  group,'*  says  Sir  Charles,  "  composing 
now  one  large  single  object  to  fire  at,  was  attacked  by  the 
Duke,  the  Namur,  and  the  Formidable  (wearing  round  on 
her  heel) )  all  at  once  several  broadsides  were  poured  in 
from  each  (English)  ship;  not  a  shot  missed;  the  slaughter 
must  have  been  dreadful.** 

The  Count  de  Grasse  defended  himself  with  the  greatest 
gallantry,  but  he  was  now  separated  from  all  his  ships, 
never  to  join  them  again. 

All  day  that  terrible  conflict  had  raged,  and  the  tropical 
sky  was  resplendent  with  the  hues  of  sunset  when  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  bore  down  upon  his  old  antagonist  the 
Ville  de  Paris,  and  poured  in  a  final  and  most  destructive 
broadside.  The  flag  of  France  went  down  slowly — struck 
to  the  Barjleur  at  last !  and  the  gallant  De  Grasse  yielded 
his  sword  to  an  adversary  whose  courage  and  skill  had 
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already  won  his  own  warm  and  generous  admiration. 
So  bravely  bad  the  French  flag-ship  been  defended,  that 
at  the  close  of  the  fight  only  three  seamen  remained  on 
her  deck  not  wounded. 

With  the  surrender  of  the  French  admiral  this  great 
batde  closed,  in  complete  victory  for  the  Engluh. 

Four  men-of-war,  besides  the  admiral's  ship,  were  taken, 
and  one,  the  Diademe,  was  sunk  by  a  single  broadside 
from  the  Formidable,  in  which  three  tiers  of  guns  were 
discharged  so  instantaneously  that  they  made  but  one 
platoon  report. 

The  letter  in  which  Sir  George  Rodney  announced 
this  victory  was  equally  modest  and  devout. 

"It  has  pleased  God,"  he  wrote,  "out  of  His  Divine 
Providence,  to  grant  to  his  Majesty's  arms  a  most  com- 
plete victory  over  the  fleet  of  his  enemy,  commanded  by 
the  Count  de  Grasse,  who  was  himself  captured  with  the 
Wle  de  Paris,  and  four  other  ships  of  the  fleet,  besides 
one  sunk  in  action." 

The  admiral  then  mentions  the  gallant  conduct  of  his 
second  in  command.  Sir  Samuel  Hood;  praises  Rear- 
Admiral  Drake,  Commodore  Affleck,  and  Sir  Cliarles 
Douglas,  his  own  captain,  whose  account  of  the  battle  we 
hare  followed.  He  declared  that  he  wanted  words  to 
express  his  sense  of  the  conduct  of  all  the  captains,  offlcers, 
and  men  who  had  a  share  in  the  glorious  victory  of 
April  1 3th. 

For  this  action.  Sir  Greorge  Rodney  was  raised  to  the 
Peerage,  and  a  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
settled  on  himself  and  his  heirs. 
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1794. 

H£  jouth  and  early  manhood  of  Lord  Howe 
were  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country  on 
the  sea.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  seamen,  who 
called  him  in  their  quaint  afiection  "Black 
Dick,*'  and  looked  up  to  him  with  much  of  the  admira* 
tion,  and  quite  as  much  of  the  affection  that  they  after- 
wards manifested  for  Nelson.  But  the  achievements  of 
his  youth  and  early  manhood  were  destined  to  be  sur- 
passed in  his  age,  and  at  nearly  seventy,  when  the  "  gentle- 
men of  England  who  live  at  home  at  ease*'  are  finding,  in  the 
words  of  Holy  Writ,  "  the  grasshopper  a  burden,"  the 
brave  old  admiral  added  the  fairest  rose  to  his  chaplet — ^a 
June  rose  destined  never  to  wither. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France,  in 
1793,  Lord  Howe  accepted  the  command  of  the  western 
squadron,  and  was  entrusted  with  powers  seldom  delegated 
to  a  commander-in-chief;  his  valour  and  prudence  being 
well  known  to  hb  countrymen. 

We  must  pause  here  for  a  moment,  and  before  we  tell 
the  story  of  the  great  sea  fight,  speak  a  little  of  that  slow, 
wise,  and  patient  preparation  which  resulted  in  such  great 
success.  We  shall  see  that  half  the  victory  was  won  by 
Lord  Howe's  preparations  to  win  it. 

He  made  short  cruises,  so  that  hb  fleet  was  never 
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obUged  to  remain  long  in  harbour  to  refit,  and  was  thus 
constantly  ready  to  meet  the  enemy.  He  entirely  altered 
the  ngnals  then  in  use  for  others  more  rimple  and  perfect, 
and  by  the  system  he  adopted  thronghont  the  fleet,  he 
prepared  it  by  ceaseless  care  and  strict  discipline  to  secure  a 
future  victory.  The  great  seaman,  during  this  time  of 
preparation,  had  to  endure  the  blame  of  the  ignorant  and 
impatient  public,  and  to  dose  his  ears  to  murmurs  and 
suggestions  which,  if  acted  on,  would  have  marred  all  his 
efforts. 

There  is  a  pretty  fable  in  our  old  friend  "  the  Arabian 
Nights*'  of  a  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  could  never 
be  reached,  because  ''Voices"  by  threats,  counseb,  or 
allaxements,  forevercaused  those  who  would  have  ascended 
it  to  look  back— when  they  were  instantly  turned  into  black 
stones.  A  wise  princess,  who  stopped  her  ears  with  cotton, 
at  last  achieved  the  feat  of  ascending  it  The  meaning  of 
the  allegory  is  clear.  A  truly  brave  and  wise  man  must 
as  carefiilly  close  his  ears  to  the  voices  of  common  clamour 
if  he  would  mount  the  Hill  of  Fame. 

At  length  the  glorious  moment  of  action  which  would 
crown  his  patience  arrived. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1794*  Lord  Howe  (then  off 
Ushant)  received  tidings  that  the  French  fleet,  under  Adiru* 
ralVillaret  with  the  representative  of  the  people,  Jean 
Bon  St.  Andr6  on  board  the  flag-ship  La  Moniagne,  had 
left  Brest.     He  hastened  at  once  to  meet  the  foe. 

A  singularly  minute  account  of  the  signals  made  by  the 
admiral  and  of  the  incidents  of  the  battle  has  been  pre- 
served for  us  in  observations  made  by  Captain  Sir  John 
Duckworth  of  the  Orion.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting, 
even  to  landsmen,  to  give  a  short  extract  from  this  record } 
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and  if  amongst  our  young  readers  there  are  some  who 
long  to  ''  keep  the  seas/'  as  Nelson  did  of  yore,  it  may 
teach  them  how  our  admirals  manoeuvred  a  fleet  as  well 
as  fought  it  **  in  the  brave  days  of  old." 

Extracts  firom  Sir  John  Duckworth's  observations  on 
the  actions  of  May  28th,  29th,  and  June  ist,  1794  :*— * 

May  28. — ^At  eight  a.m.,  on  the  28th  of  May,  standing 
to  the  S.E.  with  wind  S.S.W.,  a  frigate  nearly  ahead  of  the 
admiral  made  the  signal  for  a  strange  fleet  (ue,,  in  sight  to 
windward)  5  a  few  minutes  after  the  Bellerophon  made  the 
same  signal,  but  could  not  distinguish  the  compass  flag.  At 
ten  minutes  past  eight  the  admiral  made  the  BeUeropkon'sl* 
signal  to  reconnoitre  the  strange  fleet  in  view-— at  twenty 
minutes  "  for  seeing  the  enemy  /*  at  thirty  minutes  past 
"for  the  fleet  to  prepare  for  action."  About  half-past 
nine  the  Bellerophon* s  signal  was  made  to  shorten  sail  j  at 
thirty-six  minutes  past  ten  for  the  whole  fleet  to  wear,  and 
come  to  the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack;  and  at  ten 
minutes  past  eleven  that  the  ships*  companies  would  have 
time  to  dine** 

This  last  order  was  one  of  fint-rate  importance  in  view 
of  a  long  and  stubborn  contest,  which  began  on  the  28th, 
Dngered  through  three  dajrs,  and  culminated  on  the  ist. 
At  ten  A.M.  the  French  fleet  of  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line 
and  five  frigates,  being  then  within  nine  or  ten  miles  of 
the  English,  hanled  to  the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack,  and 

*  The  Editor  of  this  little  book  can  tcarcely  past  the  name  of  tha 
fixDoot  ship  without  telling  the  young  reader,  that  when  her  iather*t  coz- 
•wain  was  asked  hj  her,  and  certain  midshipmen  cousina,  what  was  the 
name  of  the  oU  ship  that  they  were  rawing  past  in  Portsmouth  Harbour, 
he  replied — '*She  was  named  after  a  French  admiral,  and  her  name 
was  the  BuUy-ntffiaaJ*  This  was  the  name  our  teamen  always  gave  the 
BeUen^kmu 


kyto.  After  a  long  delayj  during  wliich  a  three^ecker 
passed  along  the  line  as  if  to  speak  to  each  ship,  the 
French  formed  indifferentlj  ahead.  At  10.35  ^^*  ^^® 
British  fleet  having,  in  obedience  to  the  admiral's  signals^ 
wore  round  in  succession,  came  to  on  the  same  tack  as 
the  French,  and  pressed  to  windward  in  two  columns, 
having  the  weather  division  as  a  flying  squadron.  Then 
followed  the  signal  ''for  the  ships*  companies  to  dine'* 
already  noticed.  At  one  the  French  ships  filled  and 
made  sail,  and  soon  afterwards  commenced  tacking.  At 
half-past  the  British  fijing  squadron  was  ordered  to  harass 
the  enemy's  rear;  and  as  a  little  while  afterwards  the 
French  appeared  inclined  to  make  ofi^  Lord  Howe 
ordered  a  general  chase,  and  then  signalled  for  each  ship 
to  engage  the  enemy  as  she  came  up  with  him. 

At  a.30  P.M.  the  Russel  (which,  with  Admiral  Pasley's 
ship  the  BeUerophoHt  the  Marlborough  and  Thunderer, 
formed  the  flying  squadron)  being  nearly  a  mile  to  wind- 
ward of  the  other  ships  of  her  division,  dischaiged  a  few 
shots  at  the  enemy's  stemmost  ships  as  they  were  hauling 
on  the  starboard  tack.    The  fire  was  returned. 

At  a  little  before  three  the  Bellerophon  tacked  just  as 
the  enemy's  rear  ship,  a  two-decker,  was  right  abeam. 
The  whole  British  fleet  also  tacked  in  obedience  to  signal, 
except  the  Russel,  Marlborough,  Thunderer,  and  frigates 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  the  wake  of  the 
French,  now  close  hauled  in  line  ahead  on  the  starboard 
tack,  stood  on.  The  wind  was  fresh  and  squally  from  the 
southward. 

At  a  few  minutes  past  five  the  brave  French  ship  RS" 
voluiionncure,  a  three-decker,  voluntarily  exchanged  places 
with  the  rearmost  two-decker,  and  lingered  to  engage  the 

I  a 
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coming  foe.  She  soon  met  a  worthy  antagonist.  The 
BeHerophofif  though  (from  some  defect  in  her  trim)  the 
slowest  sailer  of  her  division,  had  tacked  so  opportunely^ 
that  at  six  p.m.  she  got  near  enough  to  open  her  fire  on  the 
gallant  French  ship,  and  for  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  this  eighty-gun  ship  fought  the  Revolutionnaire  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  guns  unsupported*  Then  having 
had  her  main-cap  upset  and  disabled  by  a  shot«  she  was 
obliged  to  take  in  her  main-topsaiL  In  consequence  of 
this,  and  of  the  wounded  state  of  her  mainmast,  she  made 
the  signal  of  inability,  and  bore  up.  At  twenty  minutes 
past  six  the  Marlborough,  then  on  the  Bellerophons 
weather  quarter,  was  ordered  to  engage  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  who  had  just  made  sail.  The  Russel,  Marlborough, 
and  Thunderer  had  now  backed  their  main-topsails,  and 
opened  a  distant  &[e  on  the  Revolutionnaire  and  the  ship 
next  ahead  of  her.  The  gallant  French  three-decker  had 
sufFered  much  firom  the  fire  of  the  Bellerophon ;  she  had 
lost  her  mizen-mast,  which  had  caught  fire  in  the  top,  and 
which  she  had  been  obliged  to  cut  away  lest  it  should  fall 
inboard.  So  she  wore  round  on  her  heel,  and  put  before 
the  wind.  But  she  was  almost  immediately  intercepted, 
and  engaged  by  the  Leviathan,  who,  with  the  Audacious, 
had  passed  to  windward  of  the  crippled  Bellerophon, 

At  7.30  the  Queen  Charlotte,  Lord  Howe*s  ship,  made 
the  signal  to  **  assist  ships  engaged,"  specifying  the  Russel 
and  Marlborough  to  do  so.  The  Leviathan  fought  the 
Rtholutionmure  until  the  Audacious  came  up,  then  she 
passed  on  and  fired  a  broadside  at  the  next  ship  of  the 
French  line. 

At  eight,  in  obedience  to  the  commander-in-chiefs 
signals,  the  Bellerophon,  with  the  Leviathan,  Russel,  and 
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Marlborough  left  off  the  chase,  and  dropped  down  towards 
the  main  body  of  the  fleet. 

The  Audacious,  meantime,  on  the  Rdvolutionnaires  lee 
qnarter,  was  pouring  in  a  heavy  fire  (the  Mussel,  till  re- 
adied, had  also  fired  at  the  gallant  French  ship),  and  the 
two  ships  became  closely  engaged.  We  must  remark 
here  that  the  £nglish  ship  was  only  of  seventy-four  guns, 
the  lUvolutionnahre,  a  one  hundred  and  ten  gun  ship.  But 
the  latter  had  already  fought  bravely  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  was  by  thb  time  so  disabled  in  her  masts  and 
rigging  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  Audacious 
could  prevent  the  **  big  ship  "  from  falling  on  board  of 
her.  Towards  ten,  having  (besides  her  mizen-mast)  her 
fore  and  main-yards  and  main-topsail-yard  shot  away,  the 
Rivolutumnaire  dropped  across  the  hawse  of  the  English 
ship;  but  the  Audacious  quickly  extricated  herself,  and 
the  French  ship  directed  her  course  to  leeward. 

The  crew  of  the  Audacious  declared  that  she  struck  her 
coloun  as  she  got  clear  of  them,  and  they  loudly  cheered, 
but  she  did  not  become  their  prize  though  beaten,  for  the 
Audacious  was  in  too  disabled  a  state  to  secure  her,  and 
the  Thunderer,  though  hailed  to  take  possession  of  her, 
did  not  do  so,  but  actually  made  sail  after  her  own  fleet. 

The  poor  Audacious  was  dreadfully  crippled,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  she  could  wear  clear  of  the  French  line. 
As  soon  as  she  had  done  so  she  set  about  repairing  her 
damages,  at  which  British  seamen  have,  as  you  know,  a 
happy  knack. 

Just  as  day  dawned  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  nine 
sail  of  French  ships  made  their  appearance  three  miles  to 
windward.  The  Audacious  (worthy  of  her  name)  put 
before  the  wind  with  her  main  and  fore-topmast  staysails 
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only,  and  those  ill  set  from  the  stajs  having  been  shot 
away.  But  happily,  rain  and  thick  weather  overclouded 
the  May  morning,  and  partly  screened  her  from  the 
foe. 

The  greatest  efforts  were  now  made  by  her  crew  to  get 
her  under  sail,  but  before  they  could  do  so  the  haze 
cleared,  and  they  perceived  two  ships  in  chase,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  her  namesake,  the  French  Audacieux,  and 
a  frigate  sent  by  Admiral  de  Villaret  in  search  of  the 
RSvolutionnaire, 

At  this  moment  the  Audacious  passed  the  latter  (her  late 
brave  enemy),  whom  she  made  out  standing  about  a 
mile  or  so  distant  without  a  mast. 

And  now,  just  as  the  Audacious  had  sail  enough  to 
maintain  her  distance  ahead  of  her  pursuers,  the  French 
thirty-six  gun  frigate  Bellone,  with  a  ship  and  corvette, 
came  rapidly  up  from  the  eastward. 

For  upwards  of  an  hour  this  frigate  hung  on  the 
quarter  of  the  gallant  Audacious,  harassing  her  but  not 
injuring  her  seriously.  But  after  a  time,  finding  the 
seventy-four*s  guns  too  much  for  her,  the  frigate  left  off 
chase  and  hauled  to  the  wind. 

Once  more  a  happy  fog  helped  the  Audacious, 

Having,  however,  run  twenty-four  leagues  to  leeward, 
and  being  unable  to  haul  to  the  wind.  Captain  Parker 
deemed  it  wisest  to  proceed  into  port  at  once,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  3rd  of  June  anchored  in  Plymouth 
Sound. 

The  antagonist  of  the  Audacious  was  found,  fortunately 
for  her,  by  the  French  Audacieux,  and  towed  by  her  to 
Rochefort. 

After  these  two  ships  had  left  their  respective  fleets. 
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the  French  and  English  steered  for  the  rest  of  the  night 
in  a  parallel  direction. 

Evefy  ship  belonging  to  Britain  carried  a  lights  bat  none 
was  seen  on  board  the  French  men-of-war. 

Silence  and  darkness  rested  over  the  sea,  but  the 
opposing  fleets  of  the  two  great  nations  passed  the  houn 
not  in  sleep,  but  in  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  combat 
on  the  morrow. 

To  enter  into  details  of  the  manceuvring  of  the  two 
fleets  flrom  the  next  daybreak  till  noon  would  be  tedious 
to  the  general  reader  j  we  need  only  say  that  soon  after 
ten  A.1C.  the  distance  between  the  vans  of  the  two  fleets 
was  lessened  by  the  skilful  tactics  of  the  English  admiral, 
and  the  Invincihle  gallantly  luffing  out  of  the  line  to  get 
nearer  the  ^nemy,  exchanged  broadsides  with  the  French 
Tan.  Her  example  was  followed  by  the  Royal  Georgt^ 
FaUant,  Russel,  Queen,  and  Cesar  in  succession,  whose 
shots  told  on  the  leading  French  ship,  the  Montagne. 

Our  ships  received  the  French  fire  in  return,  and 
several  of  them  had  their  rigging  and  sails,  and  one  or 
two  of  their  masts  and  yards  damaged.  At  eleven  the 
signal  was  made  to  tack  in  succession  in  order  to  pass 
through  the  enemy's  line.  Perceiving,  however,  that  his 
van  was  not  sufficiently  in  advance  to  cut  off  many  of  the 
French  rear-ships.  Lord  Howe  annulled  the  signal,  and 
stretched  on  upon  the  larboard  tack.  At  half-past  twelve 
the  signal  to  tack  was  repeated,  but  was  either  not  seen 
through  the  smoke  or  only  partially  obeyed. 

The  Queen,  however,  a  little  before  one  p.m.  wore,  and 
rounding-to  under  her  second  astern  luffed  up,  so  as  to 
open  a  ire  on  the  third  ship  of  the  French  van ;  then  she 
passed  along  the  French  line,  and  at  the  centre  of  it 
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became  closely  engaged.  She  could  see  the  signal  to  cut 
through  the  enemy's  line  still  flying,  but  she  had  been  too 
much  injured  now  to  haul  up  for  that  purpose,  and  at 
au|.5  A.M.  made  the  signal  of  disability. 

At  3.25  this  gaUant  ship  passed  the  last  ship  in  the 
French  line,  (which  she  had  attacked  and  fought  along  its 
whole  length,)  and  ceased  firing.  **  She  wore  round  on 
the  larboard  tack  with  difficulty,"  as  we  may  well 
suppose. 

The  Royal  George  and  the  Invincible  luffed  up  on  the 
starboard  tack,  but  the  French  fleet  had  made  such  pro- 
gress that  they  could  only  succeed  in  bringing  the  two 
last  ships  in  the  line,  the  Indomptable  and  Tyranmdde,  to 
action. 

But  now  Lord  Howe  had  become  impatient  to  have  his 
order  fully  obeyed,  and  resolved  to  break  the  line  himself 
in  his  flag-ship  the  Queen  Charlotte. 

It  was  a  brave  action  gallantly  carried  out 

''At  1.30  P.M.  the  Queen  Charlotte,  under  double- 
leefed  topsails,  courses,  jib  and  main-topmast  staysail, 
tacked,  and  bracing  sharp  up,  passed  under  the  lee  of  the 
Orion,  still  on  the  larboard  tack  and  astern  and  to  wind- 
ward of  the  Cesar,  Stretching  on  gallantly,  and  receiving 
the  fire  of  the  French  line,  the  Queen  Charlotte  arrived 
abreast  of  the  sixth  ship  from  their  rear,  the  Eole,  and 
luffing  close  round  that  ship's  stem,  poured  a  broadside 
into  her.  The  Bellerophon  and  Leviathan  quickly  tacked 
after  their  chief,  the  Bellerophon  passing  ahead  of  the 
Terrible,  and  the  Leviathan  under  the  stem  of  the  same 
ship."* 

The  gallant  Bellerophon,  bursting  her  way  through  the 

*  AUen*t  «  Battkt  of  the  Bridih  Navy.** 
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fonnidable  French  line,  passed  so  close  to  ber  opponent 
as  almost  to  touch  and  totally  to  unrig  her  \  bringing 
down  her  topmasts  and  lower  yards  with,  a  starboard 
broadside,  and  firing  a  larboard  broadside  at. the  same 
moment  into  the  French  ship  (o  leeward* 

There  is  a.  stosy  told  that  just  as  the  Bellerophork*s  guns 
would  bear  on  three  of  the.enemy'swships,  a  young  midship* 
man  named  Flinders  (aide-de-camp  op  that  day  to  Admiral 
Pasley),  perceived  that  some  of  the  guns  on- the  quarter* 
deck  had  been  left  loaded  and  primed  by  their  men,  while 
called  off  to  trim  sails,  3cc.,  and  at  once  (without  orders) 
seized. a. lighted  match,:aqd  at  the  instant  the  ship  was 
passing  near  a  French  three-decker  fired  in  rapid  succes* 
ston  as  many.of  the  deserted.giw  as  would  bear  right 
into  her.  . 

Rear- Admiral  Pasley, ;  whose  attention  was  of  course 
instantly  directed  to  the  yoqng  hero,  caught  him  by  the 
collar,  and  giving  him  a  shake>  asked  sternly  how  he  dared 
fire  without  orders.    . 

The  boy  replied,  innocently^  .''Ldon*t  know,  sirj.I 
thought  it  such  a  fine  chance  to  have  a  shot  at  them.*' 

Doubtless  he  found  a  still  better  chance  of  "  having  a 
shot  at  themj*/  when  a  few  moments  afterwards  they 
followed  in  the  glorious  wake  of  .the  Queen  Ckarlotie, 

The  admiral  was  by  this  brave  action  cut  off  for  some 
time  from  his  own  fleet,  accompanied  only  by  the  Levia' 
than  and  Bellerophon.  He  had  left  the  disabled  sternmost 
ships  of  the  French  line,  the  Tyrannicide  and  Indomptable, 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  rear  ships — ^the  Orion  and 
Barjleur,  which  maintained  a  heavy  fire  on  them.  But 
the  French  admiral  gallantly  wore  out  of  the  line,  and 
led  his  fleet  with  the  wind  on  their  starboard  quarter  to 
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the  rescue  of  hb  imperilled  ships.  Lord  Howe  could  not 
prevent  this  rescue.  He  was  in  sore  peril  himself.  But 
he  wore,  and  at  four  o'clock,  calling  his  ships  round  him, 
ran  down  to  cover  the  ()uetn  and  'Rmial  George,  which 
were  threatened  by  the  French  admiral.  At  five  the 
firing  ceased,  and  both  fleets  formed  in  line  on  the  lar- 
board tack — ^the  British  were  to  windward. 

In  this  day's  fight  the  English  had  sixty-seven  killed  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  wounded.* 

Night  closed  in  with  a  thick  fog,  which  continued  till 
the  3  ist  at  noon,  hiding  the  foes  from  each  other,  except 
at  brief  intervals  when  it  lifted  and  revealed  both  fleets 
waiting  with  a  grim  patience  for  the  decisive  battle.  At 
half-past  one  on  the  3  ist  the  fog  dispersed,  and  the  French 
were  perceived  in  a  line  to  leeward  seven  miles  distant 
Lord  Howe  immediately  formed  the  line,  but  the  enemy 
keeping  from  the  wind  prevented  his  closing  with  them. 
Seeing  that  nothing  could  be  effected  that  night,  the  ad- 
miral made  the  signal  to  haul  the  wind  on  the  larboard 
tack.  The  enemy  soon  after  did  the  same,  and  thus  the 
English  van  was  abreast  of  the  French  centre.  The  fri- 
gates in  each  fleet  were  placed  in  the  middle  to  watch  the 
motions  of  their  respective  foes,  and  in  tlus  position  the 
two  fleets  continued  during  the  night*,  the  English 
carrying  more  sail  in  order  that  they  might  be  abreast  of 
the  French  when  the  day  dawned.  We  will  give  another 
brief  extract  from  Sir  John  Duckworth's  memoranda,  to 
show  how  watchfully  and  carefully  finom  earliest  dawn  the 
gallant  admiral  prepared  for  his  great  victory. 

"  At  four  o'clock  a.m.  the  admiral  made  the  signal  for 
the  van  to  dose  to  the  centre.    At  ten  minutes  past  four 
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the  Latona  made  the  signal  for  a  strange  fleet,  bearing 
north.  At  half-past  four  the  admiral  made  the  signal  for 
the  fleet  to  alter  coune,  N.'W.  |  and  at  a  quarter«past  six 
the  same  to  N. ;  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  for  the  fleet 
to  close  i  at  a  quarter-^st  seven  to  haul  the  wind  on  the 
larboard  tack  together }  at  twenty*three  minutes  the  ad* 
miral  intended  to  pass  through  the  enemy's  line,  in  the 
centre,  and  engage  them  to  leeward  j*  at  five  minutes 
past  eight  the  van  to  close  to  the  centre ;  at  seventeen 
minutes  to  make  sail,  after  lying  by ;  at  thirty«two  mi« 
ntttes  for  each  ship  to  prepare  to  engage  her  opponent ; 
at  forty-six  minutes  past  eight  for  the  Gibraltar ,  BruTis* 
wick,  Russel  and  Culloden  to  make  sail ;  at  fifty  minutes 
past  the  Royai  Sovereign  and  Royal  George  made  the 
signal  to  interchange  places  in  the  line,  but  could  not 
distinguish  the  pennants  with  whom  such  change  was  to 
take  place.  At  a  quarter-past  nine  the  admiral  made  the 
»gnal  to  engage  close ;  at  twenty  minutes  to  make  more 
sail  ^  and  at  ten  to  chase.t 

"When  the  signal  for  each  ship  to  engage  her  oppo- 
nent was  made,  the  Queen,  Valiant,  and  Orion  being  close 
together  hailed  each  other,  and  agreed  on  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  ships  as  their  proper  opponents.  At  this 
time  the  enemy's  line  filled  and  made  sail." 

At  half-past  nine  the  admiral's  ship  bore  away  for  the 
French  flag  ship  the  Montagne,     As  she  passed  she  was 

*  The  fleet!  wert  noiw  fyar  milci  tput^  the  cicwb  were  txhauited  bjr 
three  nighti*  bard  work  i  ao  Lord  Howe  hove-co  and  five  them  their 
hreaikivt. 

f  Having  then  hauled  down  the  preparative  flag  for  the  ugnal  to 
engage,  Lord  Howe  emphaticalljr  shut  his  lignal-book  m  no  longer 
wanted,  linoe  the  doty  of  evaiy  captain  wai  plain  beibre  him. 
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fired  on  by  the  Vengeur^  the  third  ship  astern,  but  did  not 
return  her  fire.  The  British  adaiiral  ordered  the  top- 
gallant sails  and  foresail  to  be  «et,  which  soon  carried  his 
ship  abreast  of  the  AehiUe.  The  Queen  Charlotte  received 
and  returned  this  ship*^  broadside,  and  then  directed  her 
course  to  the  larboard  quarter  of  the  Montagne.  Lord 
Howe  ordered  the  helm  to  be  put  hard  aport,  and  ran 
under  the .  Montagues  stera  so  close  that  the  French 
ensign  brushed  the  main  and  mizen  shfouds  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  while  at  the  same  moment  a  thundering  broad- 
side fix>m  the  English  ship,  was  poured  into  her  foe. 

Then  the  gallant  admiral,  desirous  of  getting,  abreast  of 
the  Montagne,  ordered  Mr.  Bowen,  his  brave  master,  to 
starboard  his  helm.  ''If  I  do,  my  lord;  we  shall  run 
aboard  the  Ja^ohinS*  was  .the  reply*.  ''What  is  that  to 
you  ?"  •  was  the  chiefs  sharp  rejoinder.  "  Oh !  just  as 
you  please;  I  don't  care  if  you  don*t,"  ^muttered  the 
master,  audibly.  ^  "  I'll. soon  lay  you  near  enough  to  singe 
some  of  our  whiskers." 

A  smile  crossed  Lord  Hcnv^eTs  lace  as  the  murmur  met 
his  ear,  and,  turning  to  his  Captain,  -Curtis,  he  said, 
"  That's  a  fine  fellow,  Curtis." 

But  the  Queen  Charlotte  did.no/  run  aboard  the 
Jacobin,  for  that  ship  was  in  the  act  of  .bearing  up;  the 
English  thcee-decker,  however,  had  so  little  room  to  spare 
in  luffing. up,  that  her  jib-boom  grazed  the  larboard  mizen 
shrouds  of  the  Jacobin,  It  was,  truly,  near  enough  to 
"singe- some  of  their  whiskers." 

Frustrated-  in  her  attempt  to  reach  the  lee-bow  of  the 
Montagne,  the  Queen  Charlotte  plied  her  larboard  guns 
at  the  French  three-decker,  who,  about  ten  o'clock, 
having  had  her  stem  frame  and  starboard  quarter  dread- 
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folly  shattered,  one  hundred  men  killed  and  two  hundred 
wounded,  set  her  main-topmast  staysail,  and  ranged  ahead 
of  her  foe  without  returning  a  single  shot.  Her  ports 
on  the  starboard  side  were,  it  is  said,  shut. 

But  the  ^uetn  Charlotte  had  still  the  Jacobin  and  Juste 
to  settle  accounts  with.  She  had  been  engaged  hitherto 
single-handed,  for  her  two  seconds,  the  Gibraltar  and 
Brunswick,  were  not  near  enough  to  aid  her ;  the  latter 
was  hotlj  engaged^  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  with  three 
French  ships»  one  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  and 
two  of  eighty  guns. 

The  Mont€Lgne  and  Jacobin  having  taken  to  flight,  the 
Queen  Charlotte  continued  to  pour  heavy  broadsides  into 
the  Juste,  still  making  slow  way  herself  to  the  westward. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  the  Juste  lost  all  her  three  masts 
onder  that  well-directed  fire.  At  the  same  time  the 
Queen  Charlotte  (who  had  already  lost  her  fore-topmast, 
shot  down  by  the  Jacobin)  lost  her  main-topmast  also. 
This  fresh  loss,  and  the  damaged  state  of  her  rigging  and 
lower  yards,  made  her  unmanageable  and  unable  to  seek 
a  new  foe,  though  she  had  silenced  the  Juste,  as  well  as 
driven  off  the  two  other  ships.  Captain  Pakenham  of 
the  Invincible  (though  his  own  ship  was  much  injured), 
on  seeing  the  crippled  state  of  the  gallant  flag-ship,  sent 
Lieutenant  Henry  Blackwood  to  Lord  Howe,  to  say  that 
the  Invincible  was  still  sufficiently  manageable  to  bear 
his  lordship's  flag.  But  the  admiral  would  not  leave  his 
brave  ship.  He  sent  Blackwood,  however,  to  take 
possession  of  the  Juste  for  him. 

The  perilous  situation  of  the  Queen,  towards  whom  (in 
company  with  the  Jacobin  and  eleven  other  ships)  the 
Montague  was  standing,  now  attracted  the  admiral's  atteo- 
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tion^  and  he,  by  signa],  ordered  the  ships  of  the  fleet  to  close 
and  form  in  line  ahead  and  astern  of  her.  Then  the 
Queen  Charlotte  (though  slowly  and  with  difficulty)  wore 
round  on  the  starboard  tack.  All  the  sail  she  could  set 
was  speedily  spread,  and  followed  by  the  Barflettr, 
Thunderer,  Royal  Sovereign,  Faliant,  and  Leviathan,  she 
stood  away  with  the  wind  a  little  abaft  the  beam,  to 
protect  the  disabled  and  gallant  Queen.  Seeing  rescue 
coming  the  French  admiral  abandoned  his  intention,  and 
merely  cannonaded  her  with  a  part  of  his  line  as  he 
stretched  to  the  support  of  his  own  disabled  ships. 

Villaret  had  under  his  command  that  day  the  strongest 
fleet  the  French  had  ever  hitherto  sent  to  sea.  The 
greatest  enthusiasm  also  prevailed  amongst  the  crews. 
''Victory  or  death"  was  emblazoned  on  small  blue  flags, 
which  were  distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  ships. 

Brandy  was  served  out  during  the  action  in  liberal 
quantities  to  stimulate  the  courage  of  the  men  at  the 
guns,  and  some  of  them  mixed  it  with  gunpowder,  and 
drank  with  savage  ferocity,  "  Destruction  to  Great 
Britain.*'  But  on  board  the  £nglish  ships  the  excitement 
and  animation  of  the  crews  rendered  all  their  foes*  efforts 
useless. 

Side  by  side,  at  the  same  guns  with  their  husbands, 
fought  the  English  sailors'  wives,  who  were  with  the 
fleet  i  and  Lord  Howe  found  on  his  own  deck  a  child  so 
small  and  young  that  he  tenderly  bade  it  go  below, 
saying,  "  You  are  too  young  to  be  here.** 

Oh  no,  my  lord,**  answered  the  little  fellow,  blushing, 

I  don*t  know  what  my  father  would  say  if  I  left  the 
deck  during  action.** 

The  admiral  nodded  approval,  and  left  hinu 


it 
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This  treroendocis  fight  lasted  till  on^  o'clock^  when  the 
iiing  sbckened  and  the  dismasted  ships  emerged  from 
the  smoke. 

Bnt  it  is  time  to  tell  of  some  other  gallant  deeds  of 
that  glorious  day  besides  those  achieved  by  the  Queeii 

The  helm  fsX,  the  Brutuunck  (Captain  Hairey's  ship) 
was  put  up  at  the  same  time  with  the  Queen  CharloUes^ 
and  both  ships  ran  down  together  for  the  centre  of  the 
French  line  \  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  Brunswick* $ 
mast  was  shot  away. 

The  signal  being  thrown  oat  to  make  more  sail,  so  as 
to  shot  in  the  angle  of  fire  from  the  rear  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, both  ships  dropped  their  foresails ;  and  the  Bruns^ 
unck*Sp  being  first  down,  brought  her  rather  ahead  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  which  enabled  her  to  cover  that  ship 
fircm  the  galling  fire  of  the  centre  and  rear  of  the  enemy's 
fieet.  Bot  her  self-devotion  entailed  a  fearful  loss  of  life 
00  board  her,  for  her  cockpit  was  filled  with  wounded 
men  before  she  had  fiired  a  single  shot 

It  was  Captain  Harvey's  intention  to  pass  between  the 
Jacobin  and  the  next  ship,  but  the  enemy  lay  in  such 
close  order  that  he  was  obliged  to  bear  up  for  another 
opening,  which  he  discovered  between  Le  Patriote  and 
Le  Fengeur,  the  third  and  fourth  ships  from  La  Montagne. 
The  Fengeur,  endeavouring  to  frustrate  his  design,  shot 
ahead. 

Observing  this,  the  gallant  Harvey  kept  his  helmaport, 
and  the  two  antagonists  were  immediately  alongside  of 
each  other,  the  starboard  anchors  of  the  Brunswick  hook* 
Ing  into  the  forechalns  of  the  Fengeur, 

The    master^   Mr.    Stewart,  asked    Captain    Haivey 
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whether  he  should  cut  the  Fengeur  clear.  "  No !"  was 
the  brave  reply^  *'we  have  got  her,  and  we  will  keep 
her !" 

Yet  80  closely  were  they  grappled,  that  the  crew  of  the 
Brunsivick  were  actually  uuable  to  haul  up  eight  of  her 
starboard  ports  from  the  third  port  abaft  But  undaunted 
by  this  difficulty  they  blew  them  off.  Joined  in  this  deadly 
embrace,  the  gallant  ships  went  off  large  from  both  fleets, 
hotly  engaged.  In  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  they  were  a 
mile  to  leeward  of  the  French  fleet.  During  an  interval, 
in  which  the  smoke  dispersed  for  a  few  minutes,  a  French 
line  of  battle  ship,  with  her  rigging  and  decks  crowded 
with  men  ready  for  boarding,  was  discovered  bearing  down 
on  the  Brunswick's  larboard  quarter.  Captain  Harvey, 
already  wounded  (he  had  lost  three  fingers),  ordered  the 
lower  deck  to  prepare  for  her,  and  the  men  from  the  £re 
after-starboard  guns  were  instantly  sent  to  the  larboard 
ones.  A  double-headed  shot  was  added  to  each  gun,  al- 
ready loaded  with  single  thirty-two  pounders.  The  word 
was  given,  to  fire  and  reload  as  quick  as  possible,  and  to 
fight  Le  Fengeur  at  the  same  time  with  the  forward  star- 
board guns.  On  came  the  majestic  seventy-four,  UAchille, 
and  the  gallant  crew  of  the  Brunswick  engaged  both  ad- 
versaries at  once.  As  the  sixth  roar  of  her  larboard  guns 
died  away,  they  beheld  the  only  remaining  mast  of  their 
new  antagonist  fall  crashing  down,  knocking  in  its  de- 
scent many  of  the  French  seamen  into  the  waves.  The 
poor  fellows  cried  to  their  foes  for  assistance,  and  it  would 
have  been  promptly  and  generously  rendered  had  they 
been  able  to  yield  it,  but  the  Fengeur  at  that  moment 
engrossed  all  their  attention.  The  jichille  struck,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  sorely  pressed  Brunswick,  but  the  £ng]ish 
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ship  was  too  disabled  to  take  her  prize,  so  the  Frenchman 
rehoisted  his  colours  and  endeavoured  to  escape.    . 

At  that  moment  a  shout  of  gladness  arose  on  the  deck 
of  the  Brunswick:  rescue  in  the  form  of  the  gallant 
RamUlies  was  coming  to  them.  As  soon  as  they  perceived 
ber,  advancing  towards  them,  loud  cheers  rang  on  the  air, 
aad  the  news  ran  through  the  crew  that  "the  brave 
Captain  Henry  Harvey  in  the  RamUlies  was  coming  to  the 
support  of  his  gallant  brother.** 

As  she  neared  the  Brunsunck  the  crew  of  the  RamUlies 
made  signs  to  her  by  waving  their  caps,  to  cut  Le  Fengeur 
adrift,  that  she  might  receive  the  fire  of  the  RamUlies ;  but 
this  could  not  be  immediately  effected.  The  two  com* 
batants  were  too  closely  locked  in  their  deadly  embrace. 

On  the  lower  deck  the  seamen  of  the  Brunswick^ 
profiting  by  the  rolling  of  the  Fengeur,  frequently 
drove  home  the  quoins  and  depressed  the  muzzles 
of  the  guns,  each  of  which  was  loaded  with  two  round 
shot,  and  then  again  withdrew  the  quoins  and  pointed 
the  muzzles  upwards;  thus  alternately  firing  into  their 
opponent's  bottom,  and  then  ripping  up  her  decks. 
During  this  cool  fighting  Captain  Harvey  was  again 
wounded. 

By-and-by  the  ships  (which  had  fought  thus  entangled 
for  three  hours)  swung  clear  of  each  other  j  the  Fengeur 
tearing  away  the  three  anchors  from  the  Brunsunck's  bows. 
Then  the  ex|>ectant  RamUlies  prepared  to  attack  the  Fengeur. 
But  while  the  former  waited  for  the  French  ship  to  settle 
farther  from  the  Brunswick  that  she  might  have  room  to  fire 
on  her  without  injuring  her  consort,  a  well-directed  shot 
fiom  the  wonderful  crew  of  the  Brunswick  split  the  Fen- 
geur s  rudder,  shattered  her  stem-post,  and  made  a  large 
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hole  in  her  counter,  through  which  the  water  rushed  im- 
mediately. 

At  this  spot  the  Ramillies  now  pointed  her  guns, 
(occasionally  assisted  by  the  Brunswick),  but  suddenly 
perceiving  the  AchUle  making  off  in  the  distance,  the  stately 
ship  swept  on  to  overtake  her,  leaving  the  exhausted  com* 
batants  again  to  themselves. 

When  the  Ramillies  left  her  the  Brunswick  was  lying 
across  the  bows  of  her  opponent,  keeping  up  a  steady 
raking  fire,  which  was  continued  till  the  fore  and  main 
masts  of  Le  Fengeur  went  by  the  board,  dragging  the  head 
of  the  mizen-mast  with  them.  Gallantly  had  the  crew  of 
that  ill-fated  ship  defended  themselves,  and  attacked  their 
foe.  Again  and  again  they  had  made  desperate  efforts  to 
cut  themselves  free  from  that  deadly  link  which  so  long 
held  them,  but  were  as  often  prevented  by  tlie  steady  fire 
from  the  small  arms  of  the  British  seamen  and  marines. 
They  had  attempted  also  to  board  the  Brunswick,  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  brave  29th  Regiment  under  Captain 
Saunders. 

At  length,  at  i  p.m.,  the  Fengeur  s  fight  ended.  The 
tricolour  had  been  shot  away.  Therefore,  in  sign  of  sur- 
render, as  she  was  fast  sinking,  she  hoisted  a  Union  Jack 
over  her  quarter  and  implored  assistance.     Alas  !  in  vain. 

She  had  shot  the  boats  of  the  Brunswick  to  pieces,  and 
her  generous  enemy  was  unable  to  help  her.  The  saddest 
sight  of  that  awful  conflict  for  the  victors  must  have  been 
to  behold  such  a  worthy  foe  sink.  When  she  perceived 
her  fate  inevitable  the  Fengeur  actually  took  down  the 
British  ensign.  By  this  time  happily  she  was  approached 
by  the  Alfred,  Culloden,  and  Rattler  cutter,  who  immediately 
lowered  as  many  of  their  boats  as  would  swim  and  sent 
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them  to  her  aid.  The  Alfred  thus  saved  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  of  her  crew;  the  CuUoden  and  the  cutter  nearly 
as  many  more. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  men,  however,  besides  the  badly 
wounded,  remained  on  board,  and  as  the  ship  went  down, 
one  of  these  brave  seamen  was  seen  waving  above  his  gal- 
lant head  the  tricolour  flag  under  which  he  had  so  nobly 
fought,  and  a  faint  cry  arose  from  the  fated  ship  of  "  Five 
la  Nation  /**  She  sank  at  that  moment,  and  the  waves 
washed  over  the  glorious  Vengeur  Her  captain,  Renaudin, 
and  his  son,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  were  saved.  But 
being  rescued  by  difierent  boats,  each  believed  the  other 
had  perished,  till  the  fleet  reached  port,  when  they  met  each 
other  on  Portsmouth  beach,  with  a  surprise  and  rapture 
which  may  be  imagined. 

Meantime  the  Brunswick  was  a  perfect  wreck.  Her 
mizen-mast  was  gone,  her  bowsprit  cut  two-thirds  through 
near  the  gammoning,  her  main-mast  crippled ;  her  fore- 
mast with  a  deep  wound  three  feet  below  the  tressel  trees. 
All  the  running  and  much  of  the  standing  rigging  shot 
away;  her  sails  torn  to  shreds;  twenty-three  guns  dis- 
mounted. All  her  yards  in  a  crippled  state.  She  had  been 
on  Are  three  times ;  and  the  loss  she  had  sustained  inher 
crew  was  very  great.  Forty-seven  seamen  were  killed  and 
a  hundred  and  eighteen  badly  wounded.  Their  wounds 
were  peculiarly  distressing  and  severe,  being  lacerated  by 
langridge  shot  of  raw  ore  and  old  nails ;  stink-pots  had 
also  been  thrown  by  the  French  into  the  Brunstvick's  port- 
holes ;  these  caused  the  most  painful  excoriations,  burning 
and  scalding  the  faces  and  arms  of  the  British  seamen  so 
shockingly,  that  they  wished  for  death  to  end  their 
agonies. 

K  1 
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In  this  state  of  incapacity  for  further  service  in  the 
battle  a  council  of  ojfHcers  was  called,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Brunswick  to  rejoin  the  fleet. 

Just  at  that  moment  they  perceived  two  ships  at  the 
end  of  the  French  line  about  to  bear  down  on  the  crippled 
man-of-war. 

Captain  Harvey,  who  was  severely  wounded,  and  had 
gone  below,  being  informed  of  these  new  foes,  gave 
orders  that  the  Brunsunck  should  be  fought  to  the  last 
and  NEVER  STRIKE  HER  COLOURS.  His  officcrs  were  of 
the  same  resolution.  But  happily  the  threatened  attack 
was  not  made. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  action  the  brave  commander  of 
this  glorious  ship  was  hit  in  the  right  hand  by  a  musket- 
ball,  which  as  we  have  already  said,  tore  part  of  the  limb 
away.  But  he  carefully  concealed  the  fact/ remained 
on  deck,  and  bound  the  wound  up  with  his  own  hand- 
kerchief. Some  time  after  he  received  a  violent  contusion 
which  laid  him  almost  lifeless  on  the  deck.  But  again  he 
rose,  and  continued  directing  the  action,  and  fighting  his 
ship  with^  the  coolest  resolution.  Just  after  the  encounter 
with  the  Achille  a  double-headed  shot,  splitting,  struck  his 
right  arm  near  the  elbow  and  shattered  it  to  pieces. 

Faint,  now,  with  loss  of  blood,  the  gallant  sailor  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  deck :  but  he  refused  all  the 
assistance  offered  him  in  going  below.  ''  I  will  not  have 
a  single  man  leave  his  quarters  on  my  account,**  he 
said;  "my  legs  still  remain  to  bear  me  down  into  the 
cockpit.** 

Then  turning  to  his  men  with  an,  affectionate  look,  he 
added : 

Persevere,  my  brave  lads !     Continue  the  action  with 


it 
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spirit  for  the  honour  of  our  king  and  country,  and  re- 
member my  last  words,  the  colours  of  the  BrunsuHck 
shall  NEVER  be  struck." 

When  his  languid  steps  at  length  reached  the  cockpit, 
which  was  full  of  smoke  and  sulphur,  and  occupied  by 
numbers  of  his  brave  crew,  wounded  and  dying.  Captain 
Harvey  displayed  a  tender  thoughtfulness  for  their  suffer- 
ings which  surpassed  even  the  quiet  fortitude  with  which 
he  bore  his  own.  At  sunset  it  was  found  necessary  to 
amputate  his  arm  above  the  elbow. 

In  order  to  save  the  ship  it  was  now  judged  necessary 
to  bear  away  for  port }  and  aided  by  divine  providence 
and  the  gentle  summer  breezes,  the  Brunswick  made 
Cape  Clear  j  then  coasting  up  the  channel  anchored  on 
the  evening  of  the  eleventh  at  St  Helen's. 

Poor  Captain  Harvey  died  of  his  wounds  June  30. 

The  gallant  Bellerophon  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Owing  to  the  Cesar,  Captain  MoUoy,  being  unable  to 
bear  up  and  close,  she  had  to  sustain  the  fire  of  the  three 
headmost  ships  of  the  enemy.  At  half-past  ten  Admiral 
Pasley  lost  his  leg,  and  was  taken  below.  At  1 1.4 j  the  Eole 
and  the  leading  French  ship,  setting  top-gallant  sails,  wore 
round,  and,  firing  as  a  parting  salute  their  starboard  broad- 
sides at  the  Bellerophon,  stood  away  to  the  eastward.  The 
English  ship  tried  to  wear  afler  the  fiying  Eole,  but  her 
fore  and  main-topmasts  fell  one  after  the  other  over  the 
nde,  and  at  noon  Captain  Hope  made  the  signal  for  the 
Latone  frigate  to  come  to  her  assistance. 

The  little  ship  gallantly  complied;  and  as  she 
passed  the  rear  of  the  two  French  seventy-fours,  she 
received  their  fire  and  returned  it  as  smartly  as  a  frigate's 
battery  would  permit 
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The  Bellerophon,  atterly  crippled,  was  unable  to  haul 
to  the  wind  after  the  two  fugitives;  they  were  soon  after 
joined  by  a  third  ship,  and  kept  firing  on  every  British 
vessel  which  they  passed. 

The  Royal  Sovereign,  Admiral  Graves,  was  opposed  to 
the  TerrUfle,  a  three-decked  ship,  bearing  the  flag  of 
Rear-Admiral  fiouvet. 

At  a  few  minuies  to  ten  Admiral  Graves  was  badly 
wounded,  and  carried  off  the  deck ;  Captain  Henry 
Nichols  then  took  the  command  of  the  ship.  She  fought 
bravely  also  with  the  Montagne  for  half-an-hour,  but  the 
latter  ship  bore  away,  and  the  Royal  Sovereign,  after 
following  her  a  short  distance,  hauled  up,  as  well  as  the 
disabled  state  of  her  rigging  and  sails  would  allow,  in 
obedience  to  the  signal  to  stay  by  prizes.  At  twenty 
minutes  to  three,  she  took  possession  of  the  America  (which 
had  struck  to  the  Russel  a  few  minutes  before),  and  sent 
the  Russets  people  back  to  their  ship. 

The  Marlborough  was  engaged  with  her  proper  oppo- 
nent the  Impitueux.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ^om 
the  commencement  of  the  action  the  Impitueux  fell  on 
board  the  Marlborough,  and  entangled  herself  in  the 
English  vessel's  mizen  shrouds.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards  the  neit  ship,  astern  of  the  Impitueux,  the 
Mucins,  to  escape  from  the  brave  attack  of  the  Defence, 
made  sail,  and  also  fell  on  board  the  Marlborough  upon 
her  bow.  The  three  ships  thus  formed  a  triangle,  of 
which  the  Marlborough  was  the  base,  and*  a  tremendous 
cannonading  ensued.  Just  as  the  second  ship  fell  on 
board  her,  the  Marlborough* s  mizennsast  fell  over  the  side  ^ 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  her  fore  and  main* 
masts  followed.     Stilt,  however,  her  guns  roared  Hi^fi^n^ 
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QD  her  foes,  and  did  terrible  execution.  She  shot  away 
ail  the  lower  masts,  and  the  bowsprit  of  the  Impitueux, 
aod  the  masts  of  the  Mucins  also. 

Tliere  is  a  story  told  that  a  shot  from  one  of  the  French 
ships  broke  a  coop  for  fowls  which  stood  on  the  deck, 
and  released  a  cock,  who  forthwith  flew  upon  the  stump 
of  the  main-mast,  and,  flapping  his  wings,  crowed  a  bold 
defiance,  greatly  to  the  amusement  and  delight  of  the 
seamen.  The  bird  survived  the  fight,  and  was  taken  (a  great 
pet  of  the  crew)  to  Plymouth,  presented  to  Lord  Greorge 
Gordon,  and  died  at  a  good  old  age.  To  add  to  the  over- 
whelming and  unequal  contest  the  Montague  then  ranged 
ap  and  fired  a  broadside  into  the  Marlborough's  stem. 
It  caused  serious  loss.  Que  shot  entered  the  starboard 
quarter,  and  struck  one  of  the  guns  exactly  opposite  to 
the  wheel,  wounding  three  men  stationed  at  it  $  then, 
passing  on,  it  wounded  Captain  Berkeley,  a  boy  mid- 
shipman, and  several  of  the  menj  these  were  fearful 
wounds,  too,  for  the  Montague,  like  the  other  ships,  fired 
a  quantity  of  langridge  shot 

Lieutenant  John  Monckton  took  the  place  of  the 
wounded  captain,  and  continued  his  heroic  defence  of  the 
ship 

At  length  the  Marlborough  (to  whom  the  two  first 
ships  had  struck)  made  a  signal  for  assistance,  and  was 
taken  in  tow  by  the  AquUon, 

The  Mucius,  finding  her  enemy  unable  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her,  effected  her  escape.  The  Irr^tueux  would 
fain  have  done  the  same,  but  she  was  too  crippled,  and 
was  ultimately  secured  by  the  RusseL  She  had  sustained 
a  fearful  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Marlborough's 
loss  also,  as  might  be  expected,  was  very  severe. 
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The  Phaetmi  frigate,  running  down  nnder  the  stern  of 
the  Impitueux  to  speak  the  admiral  as  signalled  for,  did 
not  fire  on  her,  perceiving  that  she  was  dismasted.  But  as 
soon  as  the  frigate  came  within  range  of  her  larboard 
guns,  the  defeated  French  ship  opened  fire  on  her— con- 
trary to  the  generous  practice  of  maritime  war,  by  which 
frigates,  as  they  pass  to  and  fro  a  fleet,  are  not  molested 
onless  they  fire  themselves.  The  spirited  little  ship  in- 
stantly returned  the'  ungracious  attack,  and  fought  the 
seventy-four  for  ten  minutes ;  then  making  sail  she  reached 
l-«>rd  Howe's  ship,  and  received  her  orders  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Defence,  which  had  fought  gallantly  and 
suffered  severely. 

We  have  not  space  to  tell  how  bravely  the  Leviathan, 
Russel,  Defence,  Barfleur,  Invincible,  Valiant,  Orion, 
Queen,  Ramillies,  Royal  George,  and  Glory  tbught ;  their 
deeds  would  ffwell  our  little  volume  to  the  size  of  a  naval 
history,  to  which  it  has  no  pretension.  Suffice  it  that  they 
all  lay,  after  the  battle,  disabled  ships  round  the  glorious 
Queen  Charlotte, 

But  they  had  won  a  well-contested  fight.  The  first  of 
Jane  was  immortalized.  Admiral  Villaret  stood  on,  and 
succeeded  in  covering  and  cutting  off  four  of  his  dis- 
masted ships.  At  one,  as  we  have  said,  the  general  firing 
ceased.  At  half-past  two  the  dismasted  Sans-Pareil, 
Juste,  America,  Impitueux,  Northumberland,  and  AchiUe 
were  secured,  though  some  of  them  reopened  their  fire 
on  the  victors  §s  they  advanced  to  uke  possession  of  their 
prizes. 

The   Fengeur  sank   (as  we  have  already  said)  at  sii 
o'clock. 

The   day  after  the  battle  the  seamen  of  the  Queen 
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Charlotte  asked,  through  their  officers,  to  be  allowed  to 
congratulate  their  beloved  admiral  on  his  victory.  The 
gallant  veteran  received  them  on  the  quarter-deck,  listened 
to  them  with  much  emotion,  and  exclaimed  in  reply, 
'*No!  no!  It  is  I  who  should  thank  you,  my  brave 
lads ;  it  was  you  who  won  the  battle." 

On  the  13th  of  June  the  fleet,  with  its  prizes,  reached 
Portsmouth.  The  news  of  the  victory  had  been  received 
before,  brought  by  the  Brunswick,  and  the  shore  was  lined 
with  welcoming  crowds  of  their  countxymen  to  meet  the 
victors. 

A  venerable  old  lady  has  just  given  us  an  account  of  how 
the  tidings  of  that  great  action  were  first  communicated, 
and  her  graphic  description  of  the  scene  brings  it  so 
strongly  before  our  own  mental  vision  that  we  are  tempted 
to  add  it  to  our  sea  fights,  as  a  personal  memory — 
one  of  the  few  surviving-'of  those  da3rs  of  England's 
naval  glory.     We  will  tiy  to  give  it  in  her  own  words : — 

**  I  was  a  very  little  child  at  the  time,  and  my  nurse 
having  permission  from  my  mother  to  go  to  Portsmouth 
Theatre  on  the  night  of  the  12th  June,  begged  to  be 
aBowed  to  take  me  with  her.  My  mother  granted  her 
request ;  she  was  herself  going  to  the  play  that  evening 
with  my  father  (whose  ship  was  then  in  port),  and  a  party 
of  officers  and  their  wives.  At  the  close  of  the  first  piece 
there  was  a  pause )  the  manager  came  suddenly  forward 
and  addressed  the  house.  He  had  great  news,  he  said,  to 
announce ;  Lord  Howe  had  won  a  glorious  victory  on 
the  first  of  June,  and  the  ships  which  brought  the 
tidings  and  had  suffered  greatly,  were  at  St.  Helens.  Never 
can  I  forget  the  scene  that  followed,  the  stunning  cheers 
of  the  men,  the  screams  and  hysterical  cries  of  the  women. 
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who  beliered  they  heard  in  the  announcement  tidings  of 
the  loss  of  dear  sons,  brothers,  and  husbands  who  had 
fought  on  that  great  day.  There  was  no  more  acting  that 
night.  The  people  rushed  out  into  the  streets,  and  my 
father  and  his  brother  officers  went  into  the  Geoi^e 
Hotel  and  had  a  bottle  of  champagne  to  drink  the  victors* 
health. 

"  How  proud  the  sailors  looked,  and  in  what  haste  the 
whole  town  tried  to  illuminate,  I  can  scarcely  describe 
to  you.  In  those  days  people  were  more  excitable  and 
demonstrative  you  would  say  than  they  are  now;  /think 
they  felt  more  keenly,  because  they  were  very  much  mpre 
in  earnest  about  all  things.  Our  house  was  soon  a  blaze 
of  candles. 

''  Next  door  lived  the  wife  of  one  of  the  officers  who  had 
fallen,  but  she  had  no  instinctive  fears  of  the  coming  sor- 
row, and  illuminated  like  the  rest.  Her  little  g^irl,  who 
had  gone  out  with  a  servant  to  see  the  illuminations,  was 
the  first  to  tell  her  of  the  sad  fact.  '  Mamma,*  she  said, 
*  the  people  outside  wonder  yoa  put  candles  in  your  win- 
dows; they  say  that  papa  is  shot.'  The  poor  mother 
would  not  believe  it.  It  was  idle  rumour — ^he  would  soon 
be  on  shore,  crowned  with  fresh  laurels.  Alas!  early 
the  next  morning  two  of  his  brave  comrades  brought  her 
the  blood-stained  uniform  coat,  and  the  sword  of  him 
whose  life's  blood  had  been  shed  for  England.  So  you 
see  that  great  sorrow  mingfed  with  all  that  glory  and 
rejoicing." 

At  half-past  twelve,  on  the  13th  of  June,  Lord  Howe 
landed  at  the  Sally  Port  amidst  salutes,  music,  and  the 
cheers  of  the  rejoicing  multitude.  The  bands  played  "  See 
the  Conquering  Hero  comes^'*  while  the  spectators  alter- 
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I 

nately  cheered  and  wept     George  III.,  Queen  Charlotte, 

and  three  of  the  princesses  came  to  Portsmouth  on  the 

I     26th  and  visited  the  brave  admiral  at  Spithead,     The 

king  held  a  naval  lev6e  on  board,  and  presented  the  vete- 

ran  Commander-in-Chief  with  a  diamond-hilted  sword 

I 

worth  three  thousand  guineas,  and  a  gold  chain  for  his 

fiitare  medaL 
^        Bat  on  the  deck  where  his  victory  had  been  won,  the 
I     aged  admiral,  with  the  generosity  oi  his  chivalrous  nature, 

disdaimed  the  praises  of  his  sovereign,  and  pointing  to  the 

gazing  seamen,  said,  in  broken  accents,   **  'Tis  not  I ! 

Tis  those  brave  fellows  who  have  gained  the  victory.*' 
No  marvel  that  such  a  hero  should  have  swayed  the 

Jiearts  ^  his  followers. 
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S^i.  Btxuttd^ 
1797. 

|T  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  with  Russia  we 
happened   to    overhear    two    sailors,  on    the 
Common  Hard  at  Portsea,  discussing  the  state 
of  afEiirs  with  regard  to  the  navj. 
They  say,  as  how.  Jack,  we  ain*t  near  ships  enough 
for  sarvice,**  said  one,  gravely  shaking  his  head. 

"Well,  what  o'  that?**  replied  his  messmate;  "we 
never  had  at  Jirst,  as  I  knows  of;  we  shall  have  plenty 
by-and-by;  we  always  takes  'em  from  the  enemy.  It 
saves  trouble  and  expense,** 

Very  many  stories  of  the  past  confirm  Jack's  notion 
of  recruiting  our  ships ;  and  one  "especial  period  is  re- 
markable for  having  had  such  a  want  gloriously  sup- 
plied. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1796  the  French  Directory, 
by  threats  and  persuasions,  succeeded  in  detaching  the 
Court  of  Spain  from  its  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  A 
formidable  combination  was  thus  formed  against  Eng- 
land, whose  naval  empire  was  menaced  by  three  fleets — 
those  of  Holland,  France,  and  Spain.  Had  these  been 
permitted  to  unite  they  would  have  formed  another  and 
£Eir  more  formidable  Arnuida  than  that  of  Elizabeth's  days. 
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— ooDsisting  of  one  hundred  ships  of  the  line.  The  French 
alio  were  threatening  to  renew  their  attempt  to  land  in 
disafiected  Ireland. 

Sir  John  Jervis  was  commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  Spanish  fleet  lying  at  Cadiz  more  than  doubled  the 
force  he  commanded ;  while  Don  Juan  Langara  came  up 
the  Mediterranean,  as  Sir  John  was  in  the  act  of  evacu- 
ating Corsica,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line 
and  ten  frigates. 

The  French  fleet  lay  in  Toulon  harbour. 

Surdy  there  never  was  more  need  of  "taking  ships 
from  the  enemy.**  To  keep  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  from  uniting  with  each  other  and  with  the  Dutch 
was  all-important  for  the  safety  of  England,  and  justified 
tiie  Admiral  in  venturing  on  a  battle  with  these  unequal 
forces.  Consequently,  he  sailed  into  the  Atlantic  in  hopes 
of  intercepting  the  Spaniards. 

In  addition  to  their  much  greater  strength,  the  latter 
had  also  the  advantage  of  being  so  near  their  own  ports 
that  they  could  withdraw  from  the  action  whenever  they 
chose  without  fear  of  pursuit,  and  moor  in  safety  under 
the  cannon  of  their  own  forts,  in  less  time  than  would  be 
necessary  to  reflt  the  rigging  of  a  frigate  after  an  hour's 
encounter  with  a  ship  of  equal  force.  Nevertheless,  Sir 
John  Jervis  felt  that  at  all  hazards  the  enemy  must  be 
met,  and  if  possible  defeated. 

On  the  6ih  of  February  his  small  squadron  was  rein- 
forced by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Parker  with  five  sail  of 
the  line.  On  the  13  th  came  much  more  powerful  aid — 
though  Sir  John  Jervis  would  scarcely  then  have  suspected 
that  the  man  who  should  win  the  day,  and  procure  him  a 
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peerage^  stood  before  him  in  the  person  of  the  small  com* 
modore,  who  arrived  that  day  with  Sir  George  Cockbum, 
in  the  Minerve,  and  who  hastened  to  tell  him  that  the 
Spanish  fleet  must  needs  be  near  at  hand,  since  they  had 
^llen  in  with  it  off  the  mouth  of  the  Straits,  and  the 
Minerve  had  been  chased  by  it. 

The  admiral  at  once  ordered  him  to  shift  his  broad 
pendant  on  board  the  Captain,  seventy-four.  Captain  R.  W. 
Miller ;  and  before  sunset  the  signal  was  made  to  prepare 
for  action,  and  to  keep  during  the  night  in  close  order.  As 
darkness  closed  in  the  British  seamen  could  distinctly  hear 
the  signal-guns  of  the  enemy,  a  sound  which  made  them 
long  earnestly  for  the  dawn. 

It  broke  at  last,  that  memorable  Valentine*s  day,  grey, 
chilly,  and  foggy. 

Then,  "  Cape  St.  Vincent  bearing  east  by  north  eight 
leagues,**  Sir  John  Jervis  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving 
the  enemy*s  fleet. 

The  battle  to  be  fought  took  place  near,  and  has  gained  its 
name  from  Cape  St.  Vincent — sl  high  promontory  crowned 
by  the  grey  ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery,  projecting  into  the 
great  Atlantic*  When  we  saw  from  the  sea  this  cele* 
brated  spot,  so  famous  for  that  day*s  flght,  a  natural  foun- 
tain played  high  in  the  air  at  its  foot,  forced  up  by  the  tide, 
and  glittering  with  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Our 
hearts  warmed  within  us  as  we  thought  of  Nelson*s 
Valentine's  day,  and  Campbell's  glorious  words  could 
alone  embody  our  feelings-— 

''The  ipiriti  of  your  fathen 
Shall  ttart  from  eveiy  wa^ 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame, 
Aod  ocean  wai  their  giave. 
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**  Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nebon  fooght 
Your  manly  hearts  ihUl  glowy 
As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep 
When  the  stormy  tempests  blow.** 

At  about  half-past  six  a.m.  the  Culloden  made  the 
signal  for  five  sail  in  the  S.W.  hj  S. ;  the  frigates  Lively 
and  Niger  added  to  the  intelligence  that  the  strangers  were 
bj  the  wind  on  the  starboard-tack. 

Tlie  Bonne  Citoyenne  (sloop)  was  then  sent  to  recon* 
ooitre.  At  a  quarter  past  eight  the  admiral  repeated  his 
ngnak  of  the  night  before. 

At  half-past  nine  the  Culloden^  Blenheim,  and  Prince 
George  were  ordered  to  chase  in  the  S.  by  W.,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  as  La  Bonne  Ciioyenne  signalled  eight  sail  in 
that  direction,  the  Irresistible,  Colossus,  and  Orion  were 
ordered  to  join  in  the  chase. 

At  about  ten  these  six  ships  had  come  in  sight  of 
the  Spanish  reconnoitering  frigates,  Preciosa  and  Santa 
Catalina. 

"  At  forty  minutes  past  ten/'  says  Sir  John  Jervis  in 
his  despatch,  ''  La  Bonne  Citoyenne  made  the  signal  that 
the  ships  visible  were  of  the  line,  twenty-five  in  number 
(there  were  really  twenty-seven  engaged).  His  Majesty's 
squadron  under  my  command,  consisting  of  the  fifteen 
ships  of  the  line  named  in  the  margin,  were  happily 
formed  in  the  most  compact  order  of  sailing,  in  two  lines.'* 

The  grand  fleet  of  Spain  was  commanded  by  Don 
Josef  de  Cordova,  whose  Bag  was  hoisted  in  the  Santissima 
Trinidada,  a  four-decker,  reminding  those  who  gazed  on 
her  huge  bulk  and  heavy  armament,  of  the  "  Castles  on  the 
Sea,**  sent  out  by  Philip  II,  against  England. 

On  the  evening  of  the  i$th,  shortly  after  Sir  John 
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Jervis  had  made  the  signal  to  prepare  for  battle  and 
remain  in  close  order  during  the  nighty  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  buffeting  with  adverse  winds^  got  sight  of  some 
British  ships,  but  these  did  not  make  them  suspect  the 
close  proximity  of  their  formidable  opponents  \  they  be- 
lieved the  strange  sail  formed  part  of  a  French  convoy,  and 
busied  themselves  in  crowding  all  sail  (in  order  to  make 
the  most  of  a  favourable  change  in  the  wind)  to  get  near 
the  land.  They  were  consequently  not  sailing  in  good 
order. 

They  were  also  deceived  as  to  the  real  strength  of 
their  foe.  They  had  heard  previously  (on  the  4th)  from 
an  American  ship  that  Sir  John  Jervis  had  only  nine  ships 
of  the  line  with  him,  which  was  at  that  time  the  case. 
Admiral  Parker  not  having  then  joined  him. 

And  now  as  the  misty  veil  of  the  morning  lifted,  and 
they  saw  only  a  few  of  the  fleet,  they  rejoiced  exceedingly 
at  the  sure  and  easy  conquest  they  must  achieve,  and  of 
the  glorious  entry  they  should  make  into  Cadiz  harbour. 

At  eleven,  however,  the  fog  cleared  away,  and  the 
two  fleets  could  fully  see  each  other.  This  was  how  they 
appeared. 

There  were  only  fifteen  British  men-of-war,  five 
frigates,  and  a  cutter.  But  they  were  formed  in 
two  close  liness,  teadily  advancing  to  cut  off  the  ships  that 
had  separated  from  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  Spaniards 
were  scattered.  Their  weather  division  was  in  very 
irregular  order  too,  several  of  the  ships  doubling  upon 
each  other,  and  some  lying  three  abreast.  The  main 
body  formed  what  might  be  called  a  square,  and  were 
running  under  all  sail  with  the  wind  on  the  starboard 
quarter. 
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Tfae  ships  to  leeward  were  close  hauled  on  the  same 
tack,  striviog  hard  to  rejoin  their  companions,  and  frus- 
trate the  evident  intention  of  the  English  admiral  to 
dhride  them. 

In  order  to  receive  the  nineteen  ships  bearing  down 
finom  to  windward,  which  had  begun  wearing  and  trim- 
ming on  the  larboard  tack.  Sir  John,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
ordered  his  fleet  to  form  in  line  of  battle,  ahead  and 
astern  of  the  Victory  (as  most  convenient),  and  to  steer 
S.S.W.,  a  course  which  kept  the  enemy's  detached  ships 
of  one  three-decker  (flag-ship),  five  two-decken,  and  a 
few  frigates  upon  the  lee  or  larboard  bow. 

The  British  line  thus  formed  proceeded  in  this  order  of 

the  ships  :— 

Culloden. 

.-^  Blenheim, 

Prince  George* 

Orion* 

Colossus* 

Irresistible. 

ViCToar — flag-ship. 

Egmont. 

Goliath. 

Barjleur. 

*  Britannia. 

Namur. 

Captaiit— Nelson's  shqi. 

Diadem. 

Excellent. 

The  English  ships  steered  straight  for  the  opening  left 
in  the  Spanish  fleet,  which,  though  wide,  was  gradually 
narrowing. 

z. 
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The  intention  of  the  Spaniards  seemed  to  be  this :  the 
leewardmost  division,  to  avoid  the  British  line  in  its  ap- 
proach, bore  away  to  nearly  S.£.  by  S. ;  while  the  weather 
division  steered  N.N.E.,  apparently  in  order  to  pass  the 
English  fleet  on  the  contrary  tack,  to  round  its  rear,  and 
so  effect  a  junction  with  the  others. 

At  twenty-eight  minutes  past  twelve  the  Vtctory  and 
her  consorts  hoisted  their  colours,  and  the  next  minute 
the  signal  was  made  to  pass  through  the  line. 

About  this  time  the  six  separated  Spanish  ships  of  the 
lee  division,  observing  that  the  British  admiral,  by  keeping 
his  wind,  had  no  present  intention  of  attacking  them, 
haided  sharp  up  on  the  starboard  tack^  as  if  hoping  to 
weather  the  whole  British  fleet 

The  sixth  Spanish  ship,  however,  continued  under  a 
crowd  of  sail,  steering  to  the  S.E.,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight. 

The  Culloden  commenced  the  battle  at  11.31  a.m., 
having  arrived  by  that  time  abreast  of  the  Spanish 
weather  division,  cannonading  them  with  her  starboard 
guns.  A  few  ships  returned  her  fire,  but  several,  from 
the  huddle  they  were  in,  could  not  open  their  batteries 
without  firing  into  a  friend.  At  this  time  two  Spanish 
three-deckers,  and  one  two-decker,  from  this  division, 
stood  across  the  head  of  the  Britisli  line,  and  joined  the 
five  detached  ships  on  the  starboard  tack.  Thus  the 
Spanish  lee  division  (or  cut-off  ships)  now  amounted  to 
eight  (without  the  runaway),  and  the  weather  division 
numbered  sixteen  sail  of  the  line. 

The  Blenheim  and  Prince  George  now  opened  their  fire 
on  the  Spaniards^  receiving  theirs  in  return;  and  the 
Spanish  lee  division  having  now  also  neared  the  English 
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line,  opened  fire  upon  our  ships,  and  shot  away  the  fore* 
]rard  and  foretop-xnast  of  the  Colossus  as  she  was  in  the 
act  of  going  about.  In  consequence  she  missed  stays  and 
was  obliged  to  wear.  She  was  thus  thrown  to  leeward 
of  her  line,  and  was  threatened  with  a  raking  broad- 
side from  the  leading  Spanish  three-decker  of  the  lee 
division. 

The  Irresistible  came  up  next,  firing  her  starboard  guns 
as  the  Culloden  had  done,  at  the  weather  division.  She 
then  became  exposed  to  the  successive  fire  of  the  (now) 
two  leading  three-deckers  of  the  lee  division.  After  be- 
stowing two  or  three  broadsides  on  them  in  return,  she 
stood  on  a  little,  and  tack^  to  support  the  van. 

Sir  James  Saumarez  gallantly  came  into  action  j  his 
ship,  the  Orion,  backed  her  main  topsail  to  cover  the 
Colossus,  But  the  Spanish  ship  did  not  fire,  and  the  Orion 
pressed  on  to  the  assistance  of  the  van.  The  Colossus 
fell  to  leeward,  and  was  finally  taken  in  tow  by  the 
Mvnerve,  About  half-past  twelve  o'clock  the  Spanish 
flag-ship  of  the  lee  division,  supposed  to  be  the  Principe 
deAshtrias,  tried  to  cut  the  English  line  ahead  or  astern 
of  the  Victory,  but  that  glorious  ship  was  too  quick  for 
ber  foe  to  effect  his  purpose.  The  Spanish  three-decker 
found  herself  obliged  to  tack  under  the  lee  of  the  £ng- 
Itth  ship  *y  and  the  Victory  raked  her  while  in  stajrs,  with 
tremendous  efiect. 

The  Principe  de^Asturias  bore  up  in  great  confusion  | 
■o  also  did  the  other  ships  of  the  lee  division  (after  ex- 
changing a  few  broadsides  with  the  Egmont  and  Goliath), 
excepting  the  Oriente,  which  bravely  kept  on  the  larboard 
tack,  and  hidden  by  the  canopy  of  smoke,  passed  to  lee- 
ward of  the  British  fleet,  and  finally  succeeded,  after  ex- 

L  a 
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changing  a  few  shots  with  the  Lively  and  other  frigates  in 
our  rear,  in  joining  her  van. 

About  one  o'clock  Nebon,  whose  station  was  in  the 
fear  of  the  line,  perceived  that  the  Spaniards  of  the 
weather  division  were  bearing  up  before  the  wind,  with 
the  intention  of  forming  their  line,  going  large,  and 
ioining  the  separated  lee  division )  or  else  of  getting  off 
without  further  engagement. 

The  English  admiral  had  alr^dy  made  the  signal  to  tack 
in  succession,  but  Nelson  did  not  hesitate  under  the  circum* 
stances  at  once  to  disobey  it;  and  ordered  his  ship  to  be  wore. 
He  acted  on  a  heavy  responsibility,  but  his  own  safety 
never  weighed  for  a  moment  with  our  generous  hero. 
''  They  could  but  hang  me,  after  all,**  was  his  own  remark 
subsequently.  So  passing  between  the  Diadem  and  Excellent, 
he  engaged  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  guns ;  the  San  Josef,  one  hundred  and  twelve ; 
the  Salvador  del  Mujido,  one  hundred  and  twelve ;  the  San 
Nicolas,  eighty;  the  San  Ysidro,  seventy-four,  another 
seventy-four,  and  a  first-rate.  He  was  immediately  joined 
by  Trowbridge,  in  the  CuUoden,  and  for  one  hour  did  these 
two  ships  maintain  this  unequal  but  glorious  contest. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Blenheim,  Captain  Frederick,  passed 
between  them  and  the  enemy,  and  gave  them  a  respite 

The  Santissima  Trinidada  kept  up  so  hot  a  fire  on  the 
Blenheim's  rigging  and  sails  that  Captain  Frederick 
solved  to  close  with  the  monster.  So  he  backed 
maintop-sail,  and  shouted  in  a  voice  andible  amidst  the 
roar  of  battle,  "Fire  away,  my  brave  fellows,  upon  the 
Spanish  admiral,  and  take  him  !*'  So  dose  were  these 
two  ships  that  aim  could  be  taken  with  the  small  arms  tt 
individuals  on  either  deck  with  sucoeis. 
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For  aboat  one  honr  and  forty  rotnutes  the  Blenheim  was 
engaged  in  a  tremendotu  conflict^  receiving  the  fire  of  a 
threcKlecker  on  her  larboard  bow ;  that  of  two  two-decked 
ships  astern,  of  a  four-decker  on  the  larboard  beam,  and  a 
three-decker*8  fire  on  her  larboard  quarter ;  while  to  wind- 
ward of  all,  a  two-decker  fired  broadsides  at  the  Blenheim  at 
intervals,  between  the  two  first-rates.  For  the  space  of 
one  hour  at  least  the  gallant  Captain  Frederick  kept  up 
this  unequal  fight ;  while  near  him  Nelson  fought  yardarm 
to  yardarm  with  a  Spanish  first  and  second-rate. 

About  three  o'clock  the  Blenheim  was  succoured  and 
supported  by  her  brave  comrades,  and  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  the  three  topmasts  of  the  four-decker  go 
over  her  side.  The  good  English  ship  sufiered  sorely  in 
this  fight ;  the  boatswain,  James  Peacock,  declaring  that 
neither  he  nor  his  mates  could  find  a  whole  rope  in  the 
ship !  The  Santisaima  Trinidada  was  towed  out  of  the 
action  nearly  cut  to  pieces,  having  once  struck  to  the 
Orion;  but  her  captors  were  unable  to  take  possession  of  her. 

The  Victory y  soon  after  her  heavy  fire  on  the  Principe  de* 

Asturias,  whom  she  had  so  luckily  caught  under  her  lee, 

pot  about  on  the  larboard  tack,  and  followed  by  the  Bar" 

Jleur,  Namur,  Egmont,  and  Goliath  (the  two  latter  ships 

partially  disabled    and    gpradually   dropping  astern),  she 

pointed  to  windward  of  the  Spanish  fleet.    At  x.19  p.m.^ 

having  arrived  abreast  of  the  Excellent,  Captain  Colling- 

wood.  Sir  John  made  the  signal  to  come  to  the  wind 

on  the  starboard  tack.    The  Excellent  obeyed  immediately 

•—hauled  sharp  up,  and  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour 

was  ordered  by  the  Victory  to  pass  through  the  enemy's  line. 

But  the  Spanish  line  was  a  confused  and  struggling  mass, 

only  DOW  endeavouring  to  get  away  from  its  opponents. 
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At  half-past  two  the  Excellent  arrived  abreast  of  the 
Spanish  three-decker  Salvador  del  Mundo,  already  disabled 
by  the  Captain,  Culloden,  and  Blenheim,  Captain  CoUing- 
wood  engaged  her  for  a  few  minutes,  then  passed  on  to 
the  San  Ysidro,  whose  three  topmasts  had  already  been 
shot  away.  He  engaged  this  ship  closely  on  the  lee  beam 
till  about  2.53  P.M.,  when  the  Spanish  ship,  who  had 
made  (crippled  as  she  was)  a  most  gallant  defence, 
lowered  her  colours,  and  hoisted  the  English  flag.  Nelson 
thought  that  the  Salvador  struck  also ;  *'  but  CoUing- 
wood,**  says  he,  '*  disdaining  the  parade  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  beaten  enemies,  most  gallantly  pushed  on  with 
every  sail  set,  to  save  his  old  friend  and  messmate,  who 
was  to  appearance  in  a  most  critical  position." 

The  Salvador  afterwards  struck  to  the  Victory,  Nelson 
did  appear  tnily  in  considerable  peril.  His  ship,  the 
Captain,  was  closely  engaged  in  hot  action  with  the  San 
Nicolas,  eighty  guns,  though  she  had  been  fearfully 
shattered  by  the  fire  of  her  former  opponents,  the  Santissima 
Trinidada,  the  Salvador  del  Mundo,  and  the  San  Ysidro,  all 
much  larger  and  more  powerful  than  herself.  Bat  now 
Collingwood  perceiving  how  hardly  his  friend  was  pressed, 
passed  within  ten  feet  of  the  starboard  side  of  the  San 
Nicolas,  and  poured  in  on  her  a  destructive  fire ;  then,  in 
obedience  to  the  signal  fl3ring  from  the  Victory,  made  sail 
ahead. 

Nelson  acknowledged  this  service  afterwards  in  the 
following  laconic  note : — 

''Dba£  Collingwood^ — ^A  friend  in  need's  a  fnend  in- 
deed. "  Nelson.** 

In  luffing  to  avoid  the  ExceUeiU*$  ^i^  the  San  Nicolas 
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fell  on  boanl  the  San  Josrf,  who  had  been  severely  handled 
bj  the  Curtain,  CuUoden,  Blenhnm,  and  Prince  George. 

As  soon  as  the  Excellent  had  shot  ahead  of  her,  the 
Captain  luffed  up  as  close  to  the  wind  as  her  condition 
allowed,  when  her  foretop-mast  fell  over  the  side.  Her 
wheel  was  shot  awaj ;  all  her  sails,  shrouds,  and  running 
rigging  cut  to  pieces;  she  was  evidently  unfit  for  ffxttber 


Nelson  perceived  she  must  soon  faH  astern  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  and  at  once  resolved  on  deciding  the  combat 
by  boarding  the  San  Nicolas.  He  therefore  ordered 
Captain  MiUer  to  lay  the  Captain  on  board  the  Spanish 
ship.  The  order  was  cleverly  obeyed,  and  the  Captain  was 
soon  Ijring  on  the  starboard  quarter  of  her  foe ;  her  spritsail- 
yard  passing  over  the  poop  of  the  Spaniard's  eighty-gun 
ship,  and  hocking  in  her  mizen  shrouds. 

The  order  to  board  was  then  given ;  and  the  first  man 
who  sprang  into  the  mizen  chains  of  the  enemy  was  Mr. 
Berry,  the  first-lieutenant  of  the  Captain ;  he  was  about  to 
be  followed  by  Captain  Miller,  but  Nelson  ordered  the 
latter  to  remain  on  board  his  ship.  Mr.  Berry  was  sup- 
ported firom  the  spritsail-yard  of  the  English  ship,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  had  hooked  in  the  mizen  rigging  of  the  San 
Nicolas.  Nelson  himself  entered  the  San  Nicolas  through 
the  upper  quarter-galleiy  window. 

**  1  found,*'  says  Nelson  himself,*  ''  the  cabin-doors  fiu- 
tened,  and  some  Spanish  officers  fired  their  pistols;  but 
having  broken  open  the  doors,  the  soldiers  fired,  and  the 
Spanish  brigadier  (commodore  with  a  distinguishing  pen- 
nant) fell  as  he  was  retreating  to  the  quarter-deck.    I 


•  « 
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pushed  onwards  immediately  for  the  quarter-deck,  where  I 
foand  Captain  Berry"  (then  lieutenant)  *'  in  possession  of 
the  poop,  and  the  Spanish  ensign  hauled  down,     I  passed 
with  my  people  and  Lieutenant  Pearson*'  (of  the  69th  Regi- 
ment, they  were  serving  as  Marines  on  board  the  Captain) 
"  along  the  larboard  gangway  to  the  forecastle,  where  I 
met  two  or  three  Spanish  officers,  prisoners  to  my  seamen; 
they  delivered  me  their  swords.     A  fire  of  pistols   or 
muskets  opening  from  the  admiral's  stem  g^ery  of  the 
San  Josef,  I  directed  the  soldiers  to  fire  into  her  stem ; 
and  then  calling  to  Captain  Miller,  ordered  him  to  send 
more  men  into  the  San  Nicolas,  and  directed  my  people 
to  board  the  first-rate,  which  was  done  in  an  instant.  Cap- 
tain Berry  assisting  me  into  the  main  chains.*    At  this 
moment  a  Spanish  officer  looked  over  the  quarter-deck 
rail,  and  said  they  surrendered.     From  this  most  welcome 
intelligence  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  on  the  quarter- 
deck, when  the  Spanish  captain,  with  a  bow,  presented  me 
with  his  sword,  and  said  the  admiral  was  dying  of  his  wounds. 
I  asked  him  on  his  honour  if  the  ship  was  surrendered. 
He  declared  she  was ;  on  which  I  gave  him  my  hand,  and 
desired  him  to  call  his  officers  and  ship's  company,  and 
tell  them  of  it,  which  he  did ;  and  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
R  Spanish  first-rate,  extravagant  as  the  story  may  seem,  did 
I  receive  the  swords  of  the  vanquished  Spaniards,  which, 
Bs  I  received^  I  gave  to  William  Feamey,  one  of  my  barge 
men,  who  put  them  with  the  greatest  sangfroid  under  hii 
arm.     I  was  surrounded  by  Captain  Berry,  Lieutenant 
Pearson   (of  the  69th),  John   Sykes,  John  Thompson, 

*  It  wtt  at  thif  momenCy  according  to  the  ^  Naval  Chronicle,**  that 
Nebon  ihoated  <*  Victoiy,  or  Wcstminfter  Abbey  P  The  attuation  wai, 
Indeedy  one  of  ezttaordinaiy  periL 
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Francis  Cook,  all  old  Jgamennums,  and  several  other 
bfave  nieD,  sailon  and  soldiers.  Thus  fell  these  two 
ships." 

There  is  a  stoiy  told,  that  at  the  moment  Nelson  stood 
thus  sorroanded  by  brave  hearts  rejoicing  in  their  adored 
commander's  success,  an  old  sailor,  who  had  long  served 
under  him,  came  forward  and  begged  leave  to  shake  hands 
with  the  commodore,  and  congratulate  him  on  standing 
safe  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  Spanish  three-decker. 

At  3.50  P.M.  the  Victory  made  the  signal  **  to  bring«to, 
in  order  to  cover  the  prizes  and  disabled  ships,  and  to 
form  a  line  in  the  Viciory*s  wake.'* 

The  day  was  won.  As  soon  as  the  action  was  over 
Nelson  went  on  board  the  admiral's  ship.  Sir  John  Jervis 
hunied  to  meet  him  on  the  quarter-deck,  took  him  in  his 
arms,  and  said  he  could  never  sufficiently  thank  him. 

The  Santissima  Trkddada  was  not,  after  all  her  risks» 
taken. 

"  At  this  crisis  in  the  fate  of'  Admiral  Cordova's  ship,** 
says  Mr.  James,  **  two  of  the  van  ships  having  wore  were 
advancing  to  her  support,  two  fresh  ships  under  a  crowd 
of  sail  were  coming  down  from  the  W.S.W.,  and  the  lee 
division  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  well-formed  and  including 
among  them  three  three-deckers,  having  made  a  good 
stretch  to  windward  on  the  starboard  tack,  were  approaching 
on  the  opposite  or  larboard  one,  from  the  southward.* 
These  eleven  ships  dosing  round  the  yielding,  if  not  already 
surrendered  four-decker,  saved  her  from  molestation. 

The  Victory,  then  on  the  starboard  tack,  perceiving  the 
approach  of  these  eleven  firesh  foes,  made  the  signal  for 

*  Jamci*t  **  Naval  Histoiy,**  part  ii.  p.  4$. 
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the  fleet  to  prepare  to  bring-to,  to  cover  the  prizes  and 
disabled  ships. 

At  4.1  j  P.M.  a  signal  was  made  for  the  frigates  to  take 
the  prizes  in  tow,  and  at  foar>  for  the  ships  of  the  fleet  to 
form  in  close  line  ahead  of  the  Victory. 

At  4.50  P.M.  the  Britafinia,  who  had  from  her  slow 
sailing  been  unable  to  get  into  action,  happened  to  lie  in 
the  way  of  the  Spanish  ships  come  to  the  succour  of  the 
Saniissima  Trinidada.  They  fired  on  her,  but  without 
efiect,  and  she  and  the  Orion  returned  their  fire. 

Thus  closed  4n  victory  that  memorable  day,  in  which 
fifteen  English  ships  beat  twenty-seven  powerful  Spanish 
ships  of  the  line. 

Sir-  John  Jervis  has  been  called  the  "  father  of  the  ^British 
navy.*'  He  was  remarkable  for  the  discipline  he  preserved 
in  his  fleet)  and  in  this  action  his  boldness  and  skill  well 
merited^the  success  he  won.  His  swift  decision,  his  equally 
swift  action,  his  choice  of  the  proper  moment  to  advance^ 
bad  probably  as  -much  to  do  in  gaining  the  victory,  as 
kelson's  daring,  and  the  •  heroism  4»f  'the  other  .matchless 
officers '^nd  seamen  of  the  fleet. 

As  glorious  as  the  ist  of  Jime  in  England's  calendar  of 
victoi7,shines> Valentine's  Day^  ^J97* 
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«797- 

OWARDS  the  end  of  May,  1797,  Admird 
Duncan,  commander-in-chief  of  the  North  Sea 
fleet,  received  orders* from  the  Board  of  Ad» 
miralty  to  cruise  off  Yarmouth  Roads  till  he 
should  be  reinforced,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Texel. 

It  was  the  uhhappj  period  of  the  "^  mutin3r  at  the 
Nore,'*  and  discontent  and  sedition'  were  rife  amongst  the 
seamen  of  the  British  fleet. 

The  Nassau  and  Montagu,  ^hose-  crews  were  muti- 
nously inclined^  refused  to  follow  the  admiral  tiU  they 'had 
received  their  fall  wages;  and  the  other  ships  on  the  station 
followed  their  evil  example.  Consequently  the  Venerable, 
seventy-four,  the  admiral's  ship,  and  the  Adamant,  were 
left  to  proceed  by  themselves  ta 'the  Texel,  whither  the 
admiral,  unattended  as  he  was,  immediately  repaired, 
though  in  that  harbour  lay  the  Dutch  fleet  of  fifteen  sail 
of  the  line. 

And  now  the  ready  wit*  of  the  seaman  suggested  a 

stratagem  by  which  the  Dutch  admiral,  De  Winter,  was 

efiectually  detained  in  port  tfll  the  British  were  ready  to 

receive  him. 

Admiral  Duncan  made  a  great  variety  of  signals,  as  if 
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to  ships  under  his  command  in  the  offing,  which  signals 
were  of  course  seen  by  the  enemy,  and  gave  him  the  im- 
pression of  a  strong  naval  force,  far  superior  to  his  own, 
awaiting  him  outside  the  harbour. 

The  Dutch  commander,  therefore,  did  not  venture  to 
come  out  against  the  British,  little  dreaming  that  two 
English  ships  alone  thus  dared  the  might  of  a  fleet  of 
fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  five  sloops  of  war. 

The  wind,  too,  was  actually  favourable  for  the  Dutch, 
and  it  is  probable  that  nothing  prevented  their  giving  the 
English  battle  but  the  amusing  trick  put  on  them  by 
brave  Admiral  Duncan.  . 

At  length  the  gallant  Englishman  actually  began  to 
think  that  he  could  materially  injure  the  enemy  if  he  should 
venture  outside  \  the.  channel  by  which  the  Dutch  must 
come  being  too  narrow  to  allow  more  than  one  ship  to 
pass  at  a  time;  so  he  anchored  la-  company  with  the 
Adamant  at  the  outer  buoy  of  the  Texel,  both  ships 
having  springs  on  their  cables. 

In  this  position  the  crew  were  kept  at  their  quarters 
ior  three  days  and  three  nights,  in  momentary  expectation 
of  encountering  the  foe,  the  Dutch  admiraFs  signal  for 
sailing  being  then  actually  flying.  But  the  wind  veered 
to  the  westward^  and  thus  prevented  this  Thermopylae  of 
the  seas. 

During  the  following  week  the  admiral  and  his  officen 
watched  as  eagerly  for  a  reinforcement  finom  England  as 
Sister  Ann  in  "  Bluebeard*'  for  the  arrival  of  the  brothers. 
At  length,  to  their  great  delight,  they  beheld  the  majestic 
San  Pareilf  an  eighty-four  gun  ship,  and  the  Russel,  of 
seventy-four  guns,  advancing  to  join  them. 

These  ships  were  followed  by  several  others,  and  the 
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I      

!      anxiety  of  the  admiral  as  to  the  event  of  the  expected 

eogagemeDt  was  at  once  at  aa  end, 
I  For  eighteen  weeks  and  three  days  the  Fenerable  had 

kept  the  sea  without  interruption,  though  many  of  the 
I      ships  which  had  joined  her  after  the  mutiny,  had  been 
oompelled  to  make  temporaiy  returns  to  port  to  refit,  or 
I      Id  get  provisions  3  but  at  last,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  care 
I      and  economy,  the  admiral  was  compelled  to  do  the  same. 
He  previously,  however,  despatched  orders  to  Yarmouth 
that  the  stores  he  needed  might  be  ready  for  his  arrival} 
consequently,  he  had  scarcely  anchored  when  the  victual- 
ling vessels  were  alongside  of  the  fleet.     He  remained 
constantly  on  deck  himself,  encouraging  and  directing  the 
men  till  (in  four  days)  the  Fenerable  was  ready  for  sea  1 
and  in  less  than  eight  the  whole  fleet  were  prepared  to 
follow  them. 

Meantime  the  Dutch  admiral,  strongly  urged  by  his 
Government,  had  put  to  sea,  aware  from  tidings  brought 
by  the  small  vessels  which  were  his  scouts,  that  the 
English  fleet  had  returned  to  its  own  port. 

But  English  vessek  were  on  the  look-out  also,  and  on 
the  pth  of  October  the  lugger  Black  Joke  appeared  at  the 
back  of  Yarmouth  sands,  with  the  signal  flying  for  an 
enemy  at  sea. 

Admiral  Duncan  at  once  joyfnUy  sailed  with  a  fair 
wind  for  his  station  off  the  Texel. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  11,  ijgji 
the  Fenerable  perceived  three  large  ships  to  leeward^ 
standing  towards  the  squadron.  As  they  approached,  the 
seamen's  ready  eyes  recognised  them  at  once  as  Britiab 
men-of-war  J  the  red  flag  flying  at  the  maintop-gallants 
masthead  informed  them  also  that  the  enemy  was  a| 
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hand.  These  harbingers  of  battle  proved  to  be  three 
ships  of  Captain  Trollope's  squadron-— namelj,  our  old 
iriendj  with  the  Adamant,  the  Russel,  and  the  Beauiiem 
frigate,  which  last  had  been  watching  the  motions  of  the 
Dutch  fleet* 

The  Circe,  one  of  the  same  squadron,  soon  after  joined 
the  admiral* 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock  the  Dutch  fleet  was  perceived 
to  leeward;  and  the £nglish,  with  a  fresh  breeze,  bore  up  and 
stood  towards  them.  At  ten  minutes  to  ten  the  admiral 
signalled  to  make  more  sail|  and  now  the  Dutch  fleet 
was  seen  forming  their  line  of  battle  on  the  larboard  tack, 
and  resolutely  awaiting  the  English.  Their  force  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  sail  of  the  line,  three  large  frigates,  and 
two  smaller  ones,  with  five  brigs.  They  had  four  admirals' 
flags  flying— one  blue  at  the  main,  one  white  at  the 
mizen,  one  blue  at  the  mizen,  and  one  blue  at  the  fore- 
mast heads. 

The  frigates  and  brigs  were  drawn  up  to  the  leeward 
of  their  line  of  battle  ships,  opposite  to  the  intervals  in  the 
line,  and  became  a  great  annojrance  to  our  ships,  both 
while  cutting  the  enemy's  line  and  during  the  engagement. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  admiral  signalled  for  the  van  to 
shorten  sail,  that  the  rear  might  come  up,  and  for  the  line 
to  be  connected  as  well  as  time  would  permit 

The  enemy  was  now  in  line  of  battle  on  the  larboard 
tack,  with  their  maintop-sails  square,  but  keeping  them 
shivering  and  sometimes  full,  so  that  their  line  was 
gradually  advancing  towards  their  own  shores,  which  were 
not  seven  miles  distant. 

The  land  in  sight  of  the  foes  was  that  situated  between 
the  village  of  Egmont  and  Camperdown, 
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The  Eoglish  ships  were  not  all  equally  good  sailers, 
and  they  advanced  consequently  in  no  regular  order  of 
battle.  The  admiral,  therefore,  brought*to  for  a  short 
time  on  the  starboard-tack  in  order  to  form  them,  but 
perceiving  that  the  enemy  was  drawing  constantly  nearer 
and  nearer  to  his  own  shores,  he  resolved  to  get  between 
him  and  the  land,  and  thus  prevent  his  escape,  if  escape 
were  meditated.  Therefore  he  made  the  signal  for  all  the 
ships  to  bear  up,  and  left  the  line  unmarshalled.  If  he 
had  not  thus  set  naval  tactics  (for  the  time)  at  defiance, 
the  Dutch  fieet  might  have  regained  its  own  port  if  it 
had  chosen.* 

At  11.53  ^*'^*  Admiral  Duncan  made  the  signal  to 
pass  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  engage  them  to  lee- 
ward ;  but  the  hazy  weather  prevented  some  of  the  ships 
from  making  out  the  signal.  Soon  afterwards  the  signal 
for  "close  action"  superseded  it.  The  VenerahU  kept 
this  signal  flying  till  it  was  shot  down,  nearly  two  hours 
afterwards.  It  was  repeated  by  the  Mmiarch,  Vice- 
Admiral  Onslow,  and  the  Powerfid,  Captain  Dniry. 

At  half-past  twelve  the  Monarch  began  the  fight  by 
breaking  the  enemy's  line  between  the  Jupiter  and 
Haarlem,  pouring  into  each  ship  as  she  passed  a  well« 
directed  broadside. 

The  Dutch  fleet  was  thus  formed  : — Beschermer,  Gelyk- 
keid,  Hercules,  Devries,  Vrykeid  (admiral's  ship),  SieUeS' 
General,  Wassenaer,  Batavier,  Brutus,  Leyden,  Mars, 
Cerberus,  Jupiter,  Haarlem,  Alkmaar,  and  Delft,  with  nine 

*  **  Had  our  time  been  taken  ap  in  making  a  regular  dittribution  of  our 
ihipt,  the  DttUh  fleet  must  hare  got  10  near  their  own  coast,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  follow  them  with  any  view  of  advantage.** — ^Lof* 
book  of  the  VtntrabU, 
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frigates  and  corvettes  stationed  as  an  inner  line,  facing 
the  intervals  in  the  outer  one.  Leaving  the  Haarlem  to 
the  Powerful,  the  Monarch  lufied  up  close  alongside  ot 
the  Jupiter,  and  a  tremendous  fight  b^n.  As  the 
Monarch  rounded-to,  to  engage  her  foe,  the  Monnikendam 
frigate,  and  the  Atalanta  brig  in  the  rear,  poured  some 
raking  broadsides  into  her.  The  Atalanta  actually 
persisted  in  her  brave  daring  till  she  was  considerably 
damaged  by  the  big  shots  of  the  £nglish  ships*  larboard 
division.  The  other  English  ships  engaged  the  Dutch 
rear — the  Monmouth  and  Russel  especially  distinguishing 
themselves.  The  Powerful  followed,  and  supported  the 
Monarch^ 

During  the  few  awful  moments  preceding  the  action. 
Admiral  Duncan  (to  whom  we  must  now  return)  sum- 
moned his  officers  on  deck,  and  then  **  prostrating  him- 
self before  the  God  of  battles,  committed  himself  and 
them,  and  the  cause  they  maintained,  to  the  Almighty^ 
commending  his  own  family  to  God's  care,  and  hu  own 
soul  and  body  to  the  disposal  of  Divine  Providence." 

Rising  from  his  knees  he  ordered  his  captain  to  lay  him 
alongside  the  Dutch  conmiander-in-chief,  and  cut  the  line 
astern  of  the  FryheitL  But  this  design  was  thwarted  by 
the  StateS'General,  who  gallantly  closed  the  intervaL 

The  Venerable,  however,  put  her  helm  aport,  and  ran 
under  the  stem  of  the  latter,  pouring  into  the  Dutchman 
a  tremendous  broadside,  which  soon  forced  him  to  bear 
up  and  run  out  of  the  line. 

Then  Duncan  ranged  up  dose  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
Fryheid  (bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral  de  Winter),  and  an 
obstinately  contested  conflict  began.  The  Dutch  admiral 
was  also  engaged  by  the  Ardent  and  the  Bedford  in  firont 
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as  she  cat  the  line  astern  of  the  Vryhetds  second  ahead. 
The  Brutus,  Ley  den,  and  Mars  hastened  to  their  admiraFs 
rescue,  and  the  FenerabU  was  "  roughly  handled  by  foar 
ships,"  says  her  log.  Just  at  this  time  the  Hercules  (a 
Dutch  ship)  caught  fire  just  ahead  of  the  Venerable,  and 
drifted  to  leeward,  close  to  her,  but  happily  did  not  run  on 
board  of  her. 

The  Dutch  crew  speedily  extinguished  the  flames,  bat 
having  thrown  over  their  powder  to  save  the  ship  from 
blowing  up,  they  had  no  means  of  continuing  the  fight, 
and  therefore  surrendered  to  their  nearest  opponent. 

Meantime  the  Venerable  had  been  so  much  injured  that 
she  was  compelled  to  haul  off  and  wear  round  on  the 
starboard  tack. 

The  Triumph  seeing  this  came  in  her  place.  But  the 
Vrykeid  defended  her^lf  gallantly  still.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  united  fire  of  the  Venerable,  Triumph,  Ardent, 
and  Director  told  on  her.  Her  three  masts  fell  over  her 
sides,  and  disabled  her  staii>oard  g^ns.  She  dropped  out 
of  the  line,  ungovernable  and  a  mere  hulk,  and  struck  her 
colours. 

The  Wassenaer  struck  to  the  Triumph,  but  a  Dutch 
brig  followed  her  out  of  the  line,  and  firing  at  her,  com- 
pelled the  sixty-four  to  rehoist  her  colours !  But  the 
Russel  coming  up,  forced  her  to  surrender  a  second  time. 

With  the  Dutch  admiral's  surrender  the  fight  ended. 
He  was  brought  a  prisoner  on  board  the  Venerable,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Richardson,  of  the  Circe. 

About  half-past  two  the  weather,  which  had  been 
rough  and  variable,  became  calm,  and  Admiral  Duncan 
found  that  he  had  taken  nine  ships  of  the  line  and  one 
frigate. 
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The  Fenerahle  had  been  ably  supported  by  the  Ardent 
and  Triumph,  her  seconds,  and  also  by  the  Powerful,  who 
(after  taking  her  own  opponent)  hastened  to  the  aid  of  the 
admiral*8  flag  when  it  was  absolutely  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies. Thus  ended  this  gallant  action,  began  so  well,  with 
prayer,  and  closed  with  complete  success. 

Admiral  Duncan  sent  the  Rose  cutter  to  England  with 
the  following  laconic  account  of  the  battle  : — 

''Vbnerablb,  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  the 
I2th  of  Oct.,  by  log  (iitb)  three  p.m., 
Camperdown,  E.S.E.,  eight  miles 
•*  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  &c. 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you,  for  the 
information  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
that  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning  I  got  sight  of  the  Dutch 
ficet.  At  half-past  twelve  I  passed  through  their  line, 
and  the  action  commenced,  which  has  been  vexy  severe. 
The  admiral's  ship  is  dismasted,  and  has  struck,  as  have 
several  others,  and  one  is  on  fire.  I  shall  send  Captain 
Fairfax  with  particulars  the  moment  I  can  spare  him. 

"  I  am,  &c., 

"Adam  Duncan." 

When  the  Dutch  Admiral  had  been  brought  safely  on 
board  the  Venerable,  that  ship  wore  with  the  fleet,  and 
began  repairing  her  rigging,  ''which,**  says  the  log, 
"  with  the  sails,  masts,  and  yards,  had  suffered  much  in 
the  action.  The  crew  were  obliged,  also,  to  keep  con- 
stantly at  the  pumps,  as  the  Venerable  had  received  a 
number  of  shot-holes  below  her  water  line.**  The  Ardent 
lud  received  ninety-eight  round  shots  in  her  hull     and 
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the  Belliqueux,  Bedford,  and  Monarch  were    also  much 
shattered. 

The  Monarch  had  thirty-six  killed  and  100  wounded. 
The  Dutch  shot  had  told  chiefly  on  the  hulls  of  our 
ships,  not  a  single  topmast  having  been  shot  away;  while 
the  Dutch  ships  were  all  partially^  and  some  wholly,  dis* 
masted,  and  their  hulls  so  shattered  that  they  were 
scarcely  worth  taking  into  port.       * 

An  instance  of  chivalrous  generosity  occurred  in  taking 
possession  of  the  prizes,  three  of  which  were  lost  in  the 
gale  that  followed  the  action. 

Charles  fiullen,  first  lieutenant  of  the  Monmouth  (after- 
wards Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Bullen),  was  sent  on 
board  the  captured  Delft  to  take  possession  of  her.  He 
found  her  much  damaged.  She  had  lost  her  mizen-mast 
and  main-yard,  and  all  her  sails  and  rigging  were  very 
much  cut  up.  Lieutenant  Bullen  sent  her  captain  and 
two  other  officers  on  board  his  own  ship,  but  requested 
Mr.  Heilberg,  who  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  Delft,  and 
had  not  been  wounded,  to  assist  him  to  keep  the  ship 
from  sinking.  They  succeeded  in  doing  so  for  two  days ; 
but  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  coming  on  the  14th  of  October 
rendered  their  best  efforts  hopeless.  The  water  in  the 
ship's  hold  had  increased  to  ten  feet,  and  Lieutenant 
Bullen  told  Mr.  Heilberg  that  he  intended  to  abandon 
her  in  order  to  save  his  men ;  and  requested  his  brave 
prisoner  to  accompany  him  with  all  the  un wounded  crew. 
The  gallant  Dutchman — right  chivalrous  were  those  old 
foes  of  ours — replied  that  he  could  not  leave  his  wounded 
seamen ;  and  his  generous  foe,  touched  by  this  answer, 
resolved  to  remain  also,  and  make  another  effort  to  save 
the  unhappy  Dutch  crew.    But  it  must  needs  be,  he  knew 
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well,  only  a  personal  risk,  so  he  ordered  his  own  men  to 
quit  the  sinking  ship,  while  he  remained  and  endeavoured 
to  save,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  the  brave  men  with 
whom  he  had  so  recently  been  engaged  in  deadly  con- 
flict. 

The  Russell  sent  her  boats  to  his  assistance,  and  thus 
a  great  many  seamen  were  saved ;  but  before  all  could  be 
got  into  the  boats  th«ship  went  down. 

The  two  brave  foes,  who  in  their  capacity  of  officers 
were  bound  of  course  to  stay  to  the  last^  remained  till  that 
fatal  moment.  Then  Lieutenant  Bullen  leaped  overboard, 
and  was  picked  up,  we  are  glad  to  say,  by  one  of  the 
Monmoutks  boats.  The  devoted  and  generous  Heilberg 
perished  with  those  he  had  been  unable  to  save. 

Such  deeds  as  these — ^nobler,  grander  a  thousand-fold 
than  those  blazoned  by  the  voice  of  common  fame — 
rob  war  of  its  horrors,  and  gild  it  with  a  holier  lustre 
and  a  loftier  significance,  as  an  agent  in  the  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  world. 

On  the  17th  of  October  Admiral  Duncan  reached  the 
Nore  with  his  prizes,  and  received  soon  afterwards  the 
rewards  which  he  so  well  deserved.  He  was  created  Baron 
Duncan  of  Dundee  and  Viscount  Duncan  of  Camperdown. 

Vice- Admiral  Onslow,  who  l}ad  so  gallantly  commenced 
the  fight,  was  created  a  baronet ;  Captains  Trollope  and 
Fairfax,  knights  bannerets ;  and  the  first  lieutenants  were 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander. 

The  nation  thanked  these  brave  men  by  the  voice  of 
the  assembled  parliament,  and  the  City  of  London  pre- 
sented Lord  Duncan  with  a  sword  valued  at  two  hundred 
guineas,  and  Sir  Richard  Onslow  with  one  of  the  value 
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Since  the  dajrs  of  Blake,  England  bad  not  contested 
with  80  brave  and  equal  a  foe. 

All  the  Dutch  admirals  were  wounded  more  or  less. 

The  gallant  and  unfortunate  De  Winter  died  in  London 
shortly  after  his  arrival  there. 

Captain  Holland,  of  the  fFassenaer,  was  mortally 
wounded  early  in  the  action ;  and  De  Winter*s  captain. 
Van  Rossem,  had  hi3  thigh  shot  off,  of  which  wound  he 
afterwards  died.  Five  hundred  and  forty  men  were  killed, 
and  six  hundred  and  twenty  wounded. 

The  brave  Dutch  waited  till  their  foes  were  so  close 
that  every  shot  would  tell,  consequently  the  English 
ships  received  many  shots  in  the  hull,  while  their  rigging 
was  entire  and  nearly  perfect*  Of  course,  with  hulls  so 
shattered  the  men  sufiered  'severely.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  were  killed;  eight  hundred  and  twelve 
wounded — some  mortally. 

Thus  closed,  to  the  equal  glory  of  both  brave  fleets,  but 
to  the  great  gain  of  England,  Lord  Duncan's  famous  sea 
fight  oflf  Camperdown* 
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August   i,  1798. 

ROM  May  till  August  ist  the  gallant  Nelson 
had  been  traversing  the  Mediterranean  in  search 
of  the  French  fleets  which  was  conveying 
Napoleon  to  Egypt. 

Bent  on  this  object,  our  greatest  admiral  had  turned 
fix)m  certain  prize-money  and  some  renown  in  the  shape 
of  richly-laden  Spanish  ships  which  tempted  him  by  the 
way  \  and  he  had  explored  every  probable  place  for  the 
foe  of  whom  he  was  in  search.  At  length,  on  the 
evening  of  August  i,  being  off  Alexandria,  Captain  Sam. 
Hood,  of  the  Zealous,  signalled  an  enemy's  fleet,  sixteen 
in  number,  lying  at  anchor  in  line  of  battle  in  a  bay  upon 
the  larboard  bow.     We  now  know  it  as  Aboukir  Bay. 

The  admiral  instantly  hauled  his  wind,  a  movement 
which  was  observed  and  immediately  followed  by  the 
whole  squadron,  while  the  Alexander  and  Swiftsure,  who 
had  been  detached  to  reconnoitre^  were  recalled  to  their 
stations  in  the  fleet. 

The  wind  was  at  this  time  N.N.W.,  and  blew  what 
seamen  call  '*  a  top-gallant  breeze."  % 

At  three  o'clock  Nelson  made  the  signal  to  prepare  for 
action. 

At  four,  when  distant  about  nine  or  ten  miles  from  the 
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French  fleet,  he  ordered  the  British  ships  to  prepare  to 
anchor  by  the  stem. 

Each  ship  then  ''  made  fast  a  stream  cable  to  her  mizen« 
mast,  and  passing  it  out  of  one  of  her  gun-room  ports^ 
carried  it  along  her  side  jost  below  the  first  deck  ports,  to 
several  of  which  it  was  slung  by  a  slight  rope-yam  lashing, 
and  then  bent  it  to  an  anchor  at  her  bow  \  so  that  when 
the  anchor  was  let  go^  the  ship  ran  over  her  main-cable, 
or  that  out  of  the  hawse-hole,  and  brought  up  by  the 
cable  at  her  stem.  This  was  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being 
raked  while  swinging  head  to  wind,  as  well  as  to  enable 
the  ship,  by  slackening  one  cable  and  hauling  upon  the 
other,  to  spring  her  broadside  in  any  direction  she 
pleased."* 

Soon  afterwards  the  signal  was  made  for  the  British 
fleet  to  attack  the  van  and  centre  of  the  enemy. 

The  French  were  moored  in  a  strong  and  compact 
line  dose  in  with  the  shore,  their  line  describing  an  obtuse 
angle  in  form,  flanked  by  numerous  gun-boats,  four 
frigates,  and  a  battery  of  guns  and  mortars  on  an  island 
in  their  van.  Such  a  position  presented  the  most  formi* 
dable  obstacles  \  but  Nelson  never  saw,  as  the  sluggard  ii 
said  to  see,  "  a  lion  in  the  path."  He  had  simply  to  do 
a  duty :  it  must,  of  course,  be  done,  and  it  was  of  no  use 
to  care  for  difficulties.  The  hero  of  a  hundred  fights 
already  knew  well  that  **  Whatever  men  dare,  they  caa 

do." 

Where  there  was  room  for  an  enemy's  ship  to  swings 
he  was  sure  there  would  be  room  for  one  of  his  own  shipi 
to  anchor^  and  thus  resolved,  he  pressed  onwards* 


*  James*!  M  Naval  Huc^iy. 
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It  must  have  been  a  grand  sight,  that  battle  on  the  old 
Egyptian  shore.  The  red  sun  sinking  in  all  the  glory  of 
an  August  sunset  in  the  East ;  the  flat,  low  shores  lined 
with  spectators,  amongst  whom  mingled  the  wild  Arab 
of  the  desert,  the  swarthy  Egyptian  peasant,  the  Turk, 
and  the  French  invaders  ^  while  behind  them  rose  the 
tall  palms  of  Eg3rpt,  and  sailing  majestically  towards  them 
came  the  English  fleet — every  ship  carrying  the  Red 
Cross  of  St  George  at  her  mast-head,  while  the  Vanguard, 
the  admiral's  ship,  was  gay  with  no  less  than  six  ensigns  i 
flying  in  different  parts  of  her  rigging ;  for  resolved  to 
conquer  or  die.  Nelson  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
having  his  colours  perhaps  carried  away  by  a  random 
shot  of  the  enemy *s.  So  red,  white,  and  blue  fluttered 
gaily  in  the  light  breeze,  thus  assuring  the  seamen  from 
even  an  accidental  lowering  of  the  Cross  in  the  sight  of 
the  Moslems. 

Two  French  brigs  now  stood  out  to  reconnoitre,  and 
one  of  them,  the  Alerte,  on  arriving  within  gun-shot  of 
the  leading  ships,  bore  away  over  the  dangerous  rocky 
shoal  off  Aboukir  Island,  trusting  that  the  enemy,  deceived 
by  her  daring  act,  would  follow,  when  the  seventy-fours 
would  be  certain  to  go  on  shore  on  it. 

The  English  were  not,  however,  taken  in  this  trap,  but 
steered  according  to  their  own  judgment,  which,  in  every 
tase  but  one,  proved  right.  Of  course,  as  they  had  never 
seen  the  Bay  of  Aboukir  before,  they  were  utterly  ignorant 
of  its  navigation.  At  5.30,  when  the  fleet  was  nearly 
abreast  of  the  end  of  the  shore.  Nelson  bailed  the  Zealous, 
and  asked  Captain  Hood  if  he  thought  there  was  suflicient 
depth  of  water  for  our  ships  between  the  enemy  and  the 
land. 
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"  I  don't  kaow,  sir/*  replied  Hood ;  *'  but,  with  your 
permiasioD,  I  will  stand  in  and  try." 

Nelson  assented ;  and  the  Zealous  gallantly  made  the 
attempt.  With  the  wind  on  her  larboard  quarter  she 
bore  away,  and  rounding  the  shoal,  brought  the  wind  on 
her  starboard  beam.  The  Goliath  was  a  little  ahead  on 
her  larboard  bow.  Then  the  Theseus  was  hailed  by 
Nelson's  Captain  (Berry),  and  directed  to  pass  ahead  and 
be  the  admiral's  second,  an  honour  well  merited  by  the 
brave  Miller.  In  obedience  to  this  order  she  shot  past  the 
Fdnguard,  and  brought  to  at  her  appointed  station. 

At  6  P.M.,  just  as  the  ced  sun  was  sinking,  the  signal 
went  up  for  the  fleet  to  fill  and  stand  in.  The  rapidity 
and  precision  with  which  the  ships  obeyed,  and  formed  in 
line  from  their  former  confused  approach,  elicited  the 
generous  admiration  of  the  foe.  It  was  in  this  order  that 
those  glorious  men-of*war  went  into  action : — Goliath, 
Captain  Foley  3  ZealouSy  Captain  Hood  $  Orion,  Sir  James 
Saumarez ;  Audacious,  Davidge  Gould ;  Theseus,  Captain 
Miller ;  our  readeis  will  remember  he  was  Nelson's 
Captain  on  the  great  Valentine*s-day  fight;  Vanguard, 
Nelson ;  Minotaur,  Captain  Louis  \  Defence,  Captain 
Peyton;  BeUerophon,  Captain  Darby;  Alajtstic,  Captain 
Westcott ;  Leander,  a  fifty-gun  ship.  Captain  Thomson. 

While,  at  some  distance  to  the  northward,  the  unlucky 
Culloden  approached  her  fate,  and  to  the  westward  the 
Alexander,  Captain  Ball,  and  the  Swiftsure,  Captain 
Hallowell,  crowded  all  sail  in  eager  anxiety  to  get  up. 

At  a  little  past  six  o'clock  the  French  ships  displayed 
tlieir  colours,  and  the  Conquirant  opened  her  fire  (as  did 
also  the  Guerrier)  on  the  Goliath  and  Zealous,  who  were 
some  .distance  ahead  of  the  fleet*  The  mortars  on  the  island 
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coinraenced  throwing  shells.  At  half-past  six  the  Goliath 
crossed  the  head  of  the  French  line  and  poured  a  raking 
broadside  into  the  Guerrier^  bearing  up  for  that  ship*8  inner 
bow ;  but,  the  anchor  not  dropping  in  time,  she  ran  past 
the  Guerrier  and  brought  up  abreast  of  the  inner  or  lar 
board  quarter  of  the  second  ship,  the  Conquirant,  with 
whom  she  was  soon  engaged  in  hot  action.  The  Zealous 
following,  brought  up  where  Captain  Fol^  had  intended 
to  anchor,  abreast  of  the  larboard  bow  of  the  Guerrier.  A 
well-directed  broadside  hota  the  larboard  guns  of  the 
British  ship  brought  down  the  Guerrier* s  foremast  by  the 
board  in  three  or  four  minutes. 

Three  ringing  British  cheers  from  the  whole  fleet  awoke 
the  £gyptian  echoes  as  they  beheld  this  first  deed  of  good 
omen,  and  at  that  moment  the  sun  sank  below  the 
horizon. 

The  Orhm  followed  the  Zealous,  ran  past  her  and  the 
Goliath,  and  finally  engaged  the  SMeuse  frigate  (which  had 
attacked  her),  while  the  Theseus,  taking  a  smaller  circuitt 
sailed  between  the  Zealous  and  her  foe,  pouring  in  a 
broadside  on  the  Frenchman  as  she  passed  j  then  she 
anchored  in  a  line  ahead  of  the  Goliath  and  abreast  of 
the  Spartiate,  The  Orion  having  disposed  of  the  SMeuse 
by  sinking  her,  brought  up  head  to  wind  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  Theseus  and  a  little  abaft  the  beam  of  the 
PeupU'Souverain, 

The  Audacious,  impatient  of  slowly  following  her  con- 
sorts, and  ever  worthy  of  her  name,  steered  for  an  opening 
between  the  Guerrier  and  Conquh-ant,  dropped  her  small 
bower  anchor  and  brought  up  within  seventy  yards  of  the 
ConquiranCs  bows,  into  which  she  poured  her  larboard 
broadside.   Then  she  swung  round,  head  to  wind^  and  camo 
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to  again  within  fifty  yards  of  the  Con^^cm/*^  larboard  side 
near  her  inner  bow. 

Meantime  the  yanguard,  who  intended  to  attack  the 
outer  side  of  the  French  fleet,  sailed  on  towards  the  Spar^ 
Hate,  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  firom  the  van,  but  covering 
with  her  own  fire  the  approach  o£  the  ships  in  her  rear. 
She  was  the  first  to  anchor  on  the  outer  side  of  the  enemy, 
and  was  opposed  within  half  pistol  shot  to  the  Spartiate, 
the  third  in  the  French  line. 

In  a  few  minutes  every  man  stationed  at  the  first  six 
gmis  in  the  fore  part  of  the  VdnguartCs  deck  was  down  | 
all  either  killed  or  wounded  $  one  gun  in  particular  was 
repeatedly  cleared.  One  of  the  midshipmen  was  in  the 
act  of  remarking  to  another  how  often  he  had  oarrowly 
escaped,  when  a  shot  cut  him  in  two;  for  from  being 
anchored  alongside  the  Spartiate  the  Vanguard  was  exposed 
to  the  raking  fire  of  the  jiquUon,  the  next  ship  in  the 
enemy's  line.  In  the  space  of  ten  minutes  the  admiral's 
ship  had  between  fifty  and  sixty  men  disabled  or  killed. 
Captain  Louis  of  the  Minotaur,  the  warm  devoted  friend 
of  Nelson,  hastened  to  make  a  shield  of  his  own  ship  for 
him,  and  took  his  station  ahead  of  the  Vanguard,  in  so 
judicious  and  gallant  a  manner  that  he  soon  overcame  the 
AquUon  and  relieved  the  Fanguards  distress. 

The  Defence,  also  preserving  the  outer  line,  brought  up 
at  seven  o'clock  abreast  of  the  Peupie^Souverain. 

The  BelUrophon  at  the  same  time  dropped  her  stem 
anchor  abreast  of  the  Orient,  thus  opposing  a  seventy*four 
to  a  one  hundred  and  twenty-gun  ship.  I'he  Adqjestic 
brought  up  abreast  the  Tonnant,  who  was  more  than  a 
match  for  her  in  force. 

The  CuUoden  had  gone  on  ihoie  off  the  rocky  end  of 
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Aboukir  island.     The  Alexander  and  Swiftsure  pressed  on 
safely^  the  Swiftsure  getting  the  lead. 

The  battle  now  raged  with  great  fuiy.  Nelson  had  al 
ready  received  a  very  severe  wound  in  the  forehead  from  a 
langridge  shot  or  piece  of  iron^  which  cut  the  skin  at  right 
angles,  so  that  it  fell  down  on  his  £ice.  Captain  Berry, 
who  was  standing  near,  caught  the  falling  hero  in  his 
arms.  It  was  Nelson's  own  belief,  and  that  of  all  around 
him,  that  he  was  shot  through  the  head,  and  mortally 
wounded.  He  was  carried  below  to  the  cockpit,  where 
lay  his  shattered  and  mangled  seamen.  The  surgeon,  in 
great  anxiety,  hastened  immediately  to  attend  to  the  ad- 
miral. "  No,*^  said  Nelson, ''  I  will  take  my  turn  with 
my  brave  followers.'* 

The  agony  of  his  wound  increasing,  he  believed  that 
the  foreboding  which  always  possessed  him  that  he  would 
die  in  battle,  was  about  to  be  accomplished.  He  sent  for 
his  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Comyns,  and  desired  him  to 
convey  his  last  farewell  to  Lady  Nelson,  and  signed  a 
commission  appointing  his  friend,  the  gallant  Hardy,  to 
the  rank  of  post-captain  in  the  ydnguartL 

About  nine  o'clock,  while  the  combat  was  at  its  height, 
he  sent  for  his  first  Ueutenant,  Mr.  Capel,  and  ordered 
him  to  go  on  board  the  Minotaur,  and  bring  Captain 
Louis  to  him,  "  for  he  could  not  have  a  moment's  peace 
till  he  had  thanked  him  for  his  gallant  assistance,"  adding, 
'^  this  is  the  hundred  and  twenty^fonrth  time  that  I  have 
been  engaged,  but  I  believe  it  is  now  nearly  over  with  me." 

Captain  Berry  hearing  of  his  wounded  commander's 
wish,  hailed  the  Minotaur,  and  in  a  short  time  the  brave 
Captain  Louis  was  on  board  the  Vanguard,  hanging  in 
dlent  sorrow  over  his  bleeding  friend. 
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"Farewell,  dear  Louis,*'  said  the  warm-hearted  Nelson, 

I      tenderly.      "  I    shall    never  forget  the  obligation  I  aoi 

under  to  you  for  your  brave  and  generous  conduct ;  and 

DOW  whatever  may  become  of  me  my  mind  b  at  peace.*' 

The  lion-hearted  hero  could  not  bear  to  die  without 

expressing  gratitude  to  the  firiend  who  had  saved  his  ship 

I      at  his  own  risk. 

Grateful  and  afiectionate  as  he  was  brave,  no  wonder 
that  Nelson  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  followers.  The 
greatest  acts  of  heroism  performed  by  himself  were  simply 
"duty,"  in  his  eyes  5   those  of  his  officers  and  seamen 

'      were  acknowledged  as   spontaneous    acts  of  goodness, 

I      worthy  of  all  praise. 

I  When,  in  his  turn,  the  surgeon  came  to  examine  the 

I      admiral's  wound,  it  was  found  not  to  be  mortal.     The 
joyful  tidings  soon  spread   through  the    ship,  and   was 

I      hailed  with  rapture  by  the  seanoen. 

I  The   action   had   commenced    at   thirty-one  minutes 

past  six.  At  about  seven  o'clock  it  became  totally 
dark ;  but  "  the  whole  hemisphere,"  says  one  who  was 
in  the  battle,  ''was  at  intervals  illuminated  by  the  lire 
of  the  hostile  fleets."  Our  ships,  when  darkness  came  on, 
hoisted  all  their  distinguishing  lights  by  a  signal  from  the 
admiral. 

The  van  ship  of  the  enemy,  Le  Guerrier,  was  dismasted 
in  less  than  twelve  minutes  5  in  ten  minutes  afterwards^ 
the  second  ship,  Le  Conguirant;  the  third,  Le  Spariiate, 
was  dismasted  nearly  at  the  same  moment.  At  half-past 
eight  the  Aqailon  and  the  Peuple^Souverain,  fourth 
and  fifth  ships  of  the  enemy's  line,  were  taken  by  the 
British. 

Captain  Berry  then  lent  Lieutenant  Galwey,  of  the 
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Vanguard,  with  a  party  of  marines,  to  take  possession  of 
the  Spartiate,  which  had  struck.  He  returned  with  the 
French  captain's  sword,  which  Captain  Berry  instantly 
delivered  to  his  wounded  chief. 

Meantime,  at  a  few  minutes  past  eight,  guided  through 
the  darkness  by  the  flashes  of  the  guns,  the  Swiflsure  came 
up  with  a  dismasted  ship  without  light  or  colours,  falling 
out  of  the  battle.  The  Swiflsure  was  about  to  fire  into 
her,  when  Captain  Hallowell  luckily  bethought  him  of 
taking  the  precaution  to  hail  her.  The  answer  was, 
" Bellerophon  going  out  of  action  disabled!"  In  an 
instant  the  stem  anchor  of  the  Sunftsure  was  let  go,  and 
without  being  able  in  the  smoke  and  darkness  to  know 
exactly  where  she  was,  and  who  was  her  foe,  the  good 
ship  took  the  place  the  BeUerophon  had  just  quitted,  and 
engaged  the  Tonnant, 

Let  us  tell  in  the  meantime  what  the  BeUerophon  had 
done  and  endured  before  she  became  inefficient.  Opposed 
to  the  huge  three-decker  she  had  soon  found  her  station 
hotter  than  she  could  bear.  At  about  half-past  seven  her 
mizenmast  was  shot  away.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  her 
mainmast  fell  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  forecastle.  The 
Orient  had  also  set  her  on  fire,  but  the  crew  extinguished 
the  flames.  About  three-quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards 
the  BeUerophon,  utterly  disabled,  cut  her  stem  cable,  set 
her  spritsail,  and  wore  clear  of  her  powerful  foe — so  long 
and  bravely  fought.  Scarcely  had  she  dropped  her  fore- 
sail than  her  shattered  foremast,  unable  to  bear  the  weight, 
fell  over  the  larboard  bow.  In  drifting  along  the  rear  she 
had  received  a  broadside  from  the  Tonnant  also.  And 
thus  it  happened  that  the  Sunftsure  found  her  leaving  an 
action  in  which  her  part  had  been  gallantly  performed. 
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The  little  Leander  had  bravely  helped  her  friends 
after  vainly  striving  to  get  the  Culloden  off  the  reef* 
The  French  said  of  her : — "  Tons  les  boulets  du  Leandre, 
qui  n'atteignaient  pas  le  Franklin^  allaient  ^  bord  de 
r  Orient,  da  Tonnant,  on  d*un  des  vaisseaux  plai  en 
arriere  ;*'  so  advantageous  was  the  position  this  little  ship 
had  taken  up. 

And  now  the  Alexander,  coming  rapidly  into  the  scene 
of  action^  dropped  her  bow  anchor  so  as  to  open  her  star- 
board broadside  on  the  Orumfs  larboard  quarter.  At 
about  nine  o'clock  the  Swiftsure  observed  that  the  Orient 
had  caught  fire  aft.  Her  guns  were  instantly  brought  to 
bear  on  the  spot  with  fearful  effect. 

The  whole  of  the  after-part  of  the  French  Admirars 
ship  was  soon  in  flames.  A  more  awful  spectacle  than 
this  fatal  fire  lighting  up  the  darkness  of  the  moonless 
night  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Captain  Berry  flew  to 
tell  Nelson  of  the  event,  and  the  wounded  admiral, 
moved  by  pity  for  his  brave  foe,  actually  came  on  deck 
to  see  what  could  be  done  to  save  her  crew. 

The  only  boat  left  of  the  Vanguard  which  could  swim, 
was  instantly  despatched  to  the  rescue,  followed  by  all 
those  which  the  other  ships  could  send.  They  only  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  seventy  lives. 

"  The  light  thrown  by  the  fire  of  t  Orient  upon  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  enabled  us^"  says  the  officer  from  whose 
record  of  the  battle  we  have  already  quoted,  "to  perceive  with 
more  certainty  the  situation  of  the  two  fleets,  the  colours 
of  both  being  clearly  distinguishable.  The  cannonading  was 
partially  kept  up  to  leeward  of  the  centre  till  ten  o'clock, 
when  V  Orient  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  An 
awful  pause  and  deathlike  silence  for  about  three  minutes 
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ensued/*  It  was  the  most  dramatic  of  battles  !  "And  then 
the  wreck  of  the  masts,  yards,  &c.,  which  had  been 
carried  to  a  vast  height,  fell  on  the  water  and  on  the 
surrounding  ships.  A  port-fire  from  /*  Orifn/ fell  into  the 
main  royal  of  the  Alexander,  the  fire  occasioned  by  which 
was,  however,  extinguished  in  about  two  minutes  by  the 
active  exertions  of  Captain  Ball,  by  whom  it  would  seem 
the  fire  itself  had  been  unconsciously  originated.*'  We 
think  our  young  readers  will  be  interested  in  Coleridge's 
account  of  the  encounter  between  the  Alexander,  Captain 
Ball,  and  /*  Orient,  and  the  cause  of  the  latter*s  horrible 
fate,  a  fate  which  has  been  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
English  boys  by  Mrs.  Hemans*s  beautiful  poem  of 
Casablanca  :— 

''  In  the  plan  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  it  was  Sir  H. 
Nelson's  design  that  Captains  Ball  and  Trowbridge  should 
have  led  up  the  attack.  The  latter  was  (as  we  have 
seen)  stranded ;  and  the  former,  by  accident  of  the  wind, 
could  not  bring  his  ship  into  the  line  of  battle  till  some 
time  after  the  engagement  had  become  general.  With 
his  characteristic  foresight,  and  activity  of  what  may  not 
be  improperly  called  practical  imagination,  he  made  ar- 
rangements to  meet  every  possible  contingency.  All  the 
shrouds  and  sails  of  the  ship  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
its  immediate  management,  were  thoroughly  wetted,  and 
so  rolled  up  that  they  were  as  hard  and  as  little  inflam- 
mable as  so  many  solid  cylinders  of  wood.  Every  sailor 
had  his  appointed  place  and  function,  and  a  certain 
number  were  appointed  as  firemen,  whose  sole  duty  it 
was  to  be  on  the  watch  if  any  part  of  the  vessel  should 
take  fire^  and  to  these  men  exclusively  the  diarge  of  ex* 
tinguishing  it  was  committed. 
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''It  was  already  dark  when  he  brought  his  ship  into 
action  and  laid  her  alongside  V  Orient. 

"One  particular  only  I  shall  add  to  the  account  of  the 
memorable  engagement  between  these  two  ships,  and  this 
I  received  from  Sir  Alexander  Ball  himself. 

''  He  had  previously  made  a  combustible  preparation, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  engagement  to  be  expected, 
he  had  purposed  to  reserve  for  the  last  emergency;  but 
just  at  the  time  when,  from  several  sjrmptoms,  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  the  enemy  would  soon  strike  to 
him,  one  of  the  lieutenants,  without  his  knowledge,  threw 
in  the  combustible  matter,  and  this  it  was  that  occasioned 
the  tremendous  explosion  of  that  vessel,  which,  with  the 
deep  silence  and  interruption  of  the  engagement  that 
succeeded  to  it,  has  been  justly  deemed  the  sublimest  war- 
incident  recorded  in  history. 

"  Yet  that  which  followed  •  •  •  •  is  scarcely  less 
impressive,  though  its  sublimity  is  of  a  different  de- 
scription. 

''At  the  renewal  of  the  battle  Captain  Ball,  though  his 
ship  was  then  on  fire  in  three  different  places,  laid  her  along- 
side a  French  eighty-four,  and  a  second  long  obstinate 
contest  began.  The  firing  on  the  part  of  the  French  ship 
having  at  length,  and  for  some  time  slackened,  and  then 
altogether  ceased,  and  yet  no  sign  being  given  of  surrender, 
the  senior  lieutenant  of  the  Alexander  came  to  Captain  BaU 
and  informed  him  that  the  hearts  of  his  men  were  as  good 
as  ever,  but  that  they  were  so  completely  exhausted  that 
they  were  scarcely  capable  of  lifting  an  arm.  He  asked, 
therefore,  that  as  the  enemy  had  ceased  firing,  the  men 
might  be  permitted  to  lie  down  by  their  guns  for  a  short 
time.    After  some  reflection  Captain  Ball  acceded  to  the 
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proposal,  taking,  of  course,  the  proper  precautions  to  rouse 
them  again  at  the  moment  he  thought  requisite: 

"Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  himself,  his 
officers,  and  the  appointed  watch,  the  ship*s  crew  lay 
down,  each  in  the  place  at  which  he  was  stationed,  and 
slept  there  twenty  minutes. 

"  They  were  then  roused ;  and  started  up  (as  Captain 
Ball  expresses  it)  more  like  men  out  of  an  ambush  than 
from  sleep,  so  co-instantaneously  did  they  all  obey  the 
summons.  They  recommenced  their  fire,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  enemy  surrendered;  it  was  soon  after  dis- 
covered that  during  the  interval,  and  almost  immediately 
after  the  French  ship  had  first  ceased  firing,  her  crew  had 
sunk  down  by  their  guns  and  there  slept,  almost  by  the 
side,  as  it  were,  of  their  sleeping  enemies.*' 

At  midnight  the  Tonnant  alone  continued  fighting. 
She  had  been  engaged  first  by  the  Majestic,  whose  gallant 
Captain,  G.  Westcott,  had  fallen  (killed  by  a  musket 
ball)  half  an  hour  after  the  action  commenced.  Then 
the  command  had  devolved  on  his  first  lieutenant,  Robert 
Cuthbert,  who  continued  to  fight  the  ship  in  the  most 
gallant  style.  The  shot  of  the  Tonnant  gave  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  Swiftsure,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
her  fire  brought  down  the  Majesties  main  and  mizen- 
roasts ;  but  shortly  afterwards  her  own  three  masts  were 
shot  away  nearly  dose  to  the  deck.  She  did  not  strike, 
but  she  ceased  firing,  and  a  second  interval  of  awfiil 
silence  ensued. 

As  the  grey  morning  dawned  in  the  east  the  firing 
recommenced  between  the  Tonnant,  Guillaume  Tell, 
Ginireux,  and  Timolion ;  and  the  Alexander  and  the 
crippled  Majestic.    The  Th€seus  and  Goliath  hastened  to 
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the  aid  of  their  comrades.  Soon  after  they  had  come  to 
the  rescue,  the  French  firigate  Arihnxte  fired  a  broadside  at 
the  TheseuSy  and  then  struck  her  colours.  A  British  boat 
immediately  hastened  to  take  herj  but  the  cause  of  her 
striking  was  at  once  apparent — she  had  caught  fire.  Soon 
after  she  blew  up. 

At  about  six  o'clock — ^how  weary  the  poor  seamen  must 
have  been ! — ^the  Zealous,  Goliath,  and  Theseus  got  under 
way  by  signaL  The  Zealous  was  ordered  to  chase  the 
French  frigate  Justice,  which  was  sailing  towards  the  poor 
Bdlerophon,  to  call  on  her  to  surrender.  On  perceiving 
that  she  would  have  to  fight  Hood,  however,  the  Justice 
gave  up  her  design  upon  the  Bellerophon,  who,  however, 
had  not  had  the  slightest  intention  of  surrendering,  but 
was  waiting  to  give  her  a  warm  welcome.  Then  Nelson, 
by  signal,  bade  the  Zealous  join  and  protect  the  crippled, 
but  dauntless  ship. 

Meantime  the  Goliath  and  Theseus,  the  Alexander  and 
Leander,  took  possession  of  the  Heureux  and  Mercure. 

At  eleven  the  Ginireux  and  GuUlaume  Tell,  and  the 
two  frigates,  the  Justice  and  the  Diane,  got  under  way 
and  made  sail  to  the  north-east,  hoping  to  efi^  their 
escape. 

The  Zealous,  Captain  Hood,  happened  to  be  the  nearest 
ship  to  them.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  hauled 
dose  on  the  same  tack,  fully  determined  to  attack  the 
French  eighty-gun  and  seventy-four  gun  ships,  and  the  two 
heavy  frigates,  and  keep  them  in  play  till  his  friends  came 
to  his  assistance,  or  till  he  had  taken  or  crippled  one  of 
them.     , 

The  Zealous  actually  weathered  the  fugitives  within 
musket  shot,  and  obliged  them  to  bear  away  to  avoid 
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being  raked,  though  she  received  a  roost  destnictiTe  firo 
in  her  own  rigging  and  sails.  No  less  than  forty  round 
shot  passed  through  her  mainsail.  While  she  was  trying  to 
get  about  in  time  to  cut  o£f  the  last  frigate.  Nelson  made 
the  signal  for  her  to  return — there  was  not  a  ship  lefl  in  a 
condition  to  support  her — and  the  French  ships  then 
effected  their  escape. 

For  his  gallant  intention.  Captain  Hood  received  his 
admiral*s  warm  thanks. 

Of  the  thirteen  French  ships,  one  perished ;  eight  sur* 
rendered  3  two  escaped.  TYxe  TimoUon  blew  up,  set  fire 
to  by  her  crew,  who  escaped  to  the  shore. 

A  French  account  of  this  battle  has  been  preserved  to 
us,  written  by  a  prisoner  on  board  the  Alexander  after  it 
had  occurred.  He  says,  that  the  French  admiral  endea- 
voured to  mislead  the  enemy,  and  draw  them  on  the 
shoal.  He  sent  VAUrte  to  achieve  this,  but,  he  adds, 
*'  the  English  admiral  had  no  doubt  experienced  pilots  on 
board,  as  he  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  brig*s  track, 
but  allowed  her  to  go  on,  and  hauled  well  round  all 
dangers.'*  Strangely  enough,  the  English  ships  had  no  pilot 
but  the  genius  of  Nelson !  The  Culloden  hurrying  into 
action  went  aground,  as  we  have  seen,  but  served  as  a 
beacon  to  warn  the  others  of  the  hidden  danger. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  the  sun  rose  on  a  scene  of 
wreck  and  ruin  which  we  can  scarcely  conceive — the 
TimoUon  burning,  le  Tonnant  drifted  on  shore,  the  re» 
mainder  of  the  gallant  fleet  (so  peacefully  reposing  yester- 
even  at  sunset  in  their  apparently  secure  anchorage)  now 
helpless,  dismasted,  and  battered  wrecks  5  the  place  of  the 
unhappy  Orient  empty. 

Eveiy  care  and  thought  possible  were  bestowed  upon 


the  wounded  by  the  English  admiral.  He  sent  the 
French  ashore  to  the  hospitals^  with  their  own  surgeons  to 
attend  them,  and  provided  every  comfort  for  his  own 
men  within  his  means.  And  even  amid  the  excitement 
and  triumph  of  victory  he  forgot  not  to  Whom  to  ascribe 
the  praise. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  sent  the  following  memoran- 
dum to  the  different  captains  of  his  squadron : — 


"  Vanouard,  off  the  mouth  of  the  NUe« 
and  August,  i798- 

"  Almighty  God  having  blessed  his  majesty's  arms 
with  victory,  the  admiral  intends  returning  public  thanks- 
giving for  the  same  at  two  o'clock  this  day,  and  he 
recommends  every  ship  doing  the  same  as  soon  as  con- 
veoient.'* 

And  at  two  o'clock  public  service  was  performed  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  Vanguard  by  Mr.  Comyn,  and 
at  different  hours  (as  nearly  together  as  they  could 
manage  it),  the  voice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  went 
up  from  the  other  ships  to  Him  Who  had  given  them 
the  victory. 

This  solemn  act  of  gratitude  to  heaven  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  prisoners.  One  of  the  French  officers 
remarked,  "  that  it  was  no  wonder  the  English  could  pre- 
serve such  order  and  discipline  on  board  their  ships,  when 
they  could  impress  the  minds  of  their  men  with  such 
sentiments  after  so  great  a  victory,  and  at  a  moment  of 
such  seeming  confusion." 

Later  in  the  day  the  admiral  sent  his  congratulations  and 
thanks  to  the  captains  of  his  fleet.  The  missive  ran  thus : — 
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deck>  and  the  guns  loaded  almost  to  the  muzzle  with  grape 
shot.  The  batteries  were  prepared ;  temporary  redoubts 
were  thrown  up  \  and  a  gun-vessel,  armed  with  a  couple 
of  thirty-six  pounders,  was  moored  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  as  a  guard-boat. 

Having  thus,  as  they  believed,  assured  the  Chevrette^s 
safety,  the  enemy  hoisted,  in  the  afternoon,  the  French 
flag  above  the  Union  Jack  as  a  signal  of  defiance. 

The  Beaulieu's  men  were  furious  at  this  challenge,  and 
eagerly  desired  to  renew  the  attempt  on  the  vessel  that 
night  They  received  leave  to  do  so  j  and  Mr.  Maxwell, 
the  first  lieutenant,  declared  that  he  would  lead  them, 
and  that,  should  a  separation  of  the  boats  again  take  place, 
the  Beaulieus  should  have  all  the  glory,  and  undertake 
the  adventure  alone.  The  seamen  smiled  with  grim 
delight  at  these  words,  and  employed  themselves  all  day 
in  preparation ;  grinding  their  cutlasses  to  cut  the  boarding 
netting,  and  seeing  that  their  other  arms  and  ammunition 
were  ready. 

Night  came  at  last,  closing  a  long  day  of  eager  anticipa- 
tion i  and  six  boats,  manned  with  eighty  or  ninety  volun- 
teers from  the  BeauUeu,  joined,  about  half-past  nine,  the 
boats  of  the  Doris,  Uranie,  and  Robust,  the  whole  being, 
as  before,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Losack,  who 
had  been  sent  from  the  admiral's  ship  to  conduct  the 
enterprise.  He  gave  orders  that  the  men  were  to  lay-to 
on  their  oars,  or  pull  easy,  as  it  was  much  too  soon  for  the 
attack.  Soon  after  a  boat  was  observed  pulling  out  from 
the  shore.  As  it  was  possible  she  might  be  a  "  look-out/' 
Mr.  Losack,  accompanied  by  a  few  other  boats,  gave 
chase  to  her;  the  other  boats  laying-to  on  their  oars, 
and  awaiting  his  return.    But  the  hours  stole  on«  and 
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the  boats^  thus  again  separated  from  the  main  body, 
did  not  leturn.  The  attacking  force  was  six  miles 
from  the  soene  of  action,  and  had  to  pull  that  distance. 
Mr.  Maxwell  foresaw  another  failnre  in  consequence 
of  the  delay,  and,  faithful  to  his  promise,  ordered 
the  BeauUeus  to  ^give  way,**  and  led  ahead;  followed 
instantly  by  the  other  boats.  As  they  proceeded, 
these  rash  adventarers  saw  signals  passing  between  the 
enemy  from  the  shore  and  the  bay ;  bat  they  pressed  on 
imdaonted. 

The  distant  chime  of  bells  proclaimed  midnight ;  the 
pale  moon  was  sinking  beneath  the  horizon;  the  wind 
had  died  away,  and  there  was  a  perfect  calm.  Every- 
thing at  the  instant  favoured  the  attack,  which  would  be 
far  less  likely  to  succeed  the  next  night,  when  the  moon 
would  be  eleven  days  old  and  the  ardour  of  the  volunteers 
abated.  They  were  now  off  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  but 
Mr.  Losack  and  his  boats  were  still  absent. 

Mr.  Maxwell  at  once  assumed  the  command.  He 
declared  that  he  would  attack  with  the  boats  he  had  with 
him  i  and,  informing  those  within  hail  of  his  determina- 
tion, he  sent  a  midshipman  to  those  astern  (who  were 
about  to  pull  back  to  their  ships),  with  orders  in  his 
Majesty's  name  to  follow  the  boats  of  the  Beaulieu  to  the 
attack. 

The  order  was  heard  with  silent  rapture  by  his  men. 

As  if  to  fulfil  the  adage,  "  Fortune  favours  the  brave,** 
a  gentle  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  south,  and  as  an  omen 
of  success  animated  the  men  to  enthusiasm.  As  it  set 
right  from  out  of  the  bay,  and  would  of  course  be  all-im- 
portant in  carrying  off  their  expected  prey,  it  suggested  a 
ringubr  and  daring  manoeuvre  to  the  gallant  MaxwelL 
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He  gave  orders,  that  immediately  upon  boarding,  while  the 
rest  were  engaged  in  disarming  the  enemy's  crew  on  deck, 
the  smartest  topmen  of  the  Beaulieu,  whose  skill  and 
daring  he  well  knew,  should  fight  their  way  aloft  and  cat 
the  sails  loose  with  their  cutlasses. 

Other  well-known  and  trustworthy  hands  were  ordered 
to  cut  the  cable ;  one  of  the  ablest  seamen  in  the  boats 
was  to  seize  the  helm,  and  hands  were  appointed  for  the 
rudder  chains,  in  case  of  the  tiller  ropes  being  cut. 

Having  made  these  arrangements  for  setting  the  ship 
adrift  at  the  very  instant  of  boarding,  he  again  bade  the 
men  "  give  way." 

The  night  was  clear  and  light,  though  the  moon  had  set, 
and  they  could  soon  see  the  corvette  and  were  of  course 
seen  by  her.  She  hailed  them,  at  the  distance  of  four  or 
five  cables,  and  instantly  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
on  them  from  every  part  of  the  ship,  accompanied  by 
showers  of  grape  shot  from  the  cannon.  The  batteries 
on  shore  united  also  in  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry, 
in  face  of  which  the  Beaulieu  s  boats  gallantly  pushed  on, 
nobly  assisted  by  those  of  the  Uranie,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Martin  Neville,  who  stood  up  in  his  boat, 
cheering  and  animating  his  men  with  the  coolest  bravery, 
while  the  bullets  were  fi}nng  about  their  heads  like  hail, 
and  many  fell  killed  or  wounded  before  they  reached  the 
Chevreiie, 

The  Beaulieu*s  boats  boarded  on  the  starboard-bow  and 
quarter ;  the  Uranie*s,  one  of  the  Robusfs,  and  one  of  the 
Doris*s  on  the  larboard-bow. 

The  French  gallantly  opposed  the  boarders  with  fire* 

arms,  sabres,  tomahawks,  and  pikes,  and  even  (in  their 

am)  boarded  the  boats.     So  obstinate  was  their  resistance 
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that  tlie  English  lost  all  tlieir  fire-armt,  and  had  nothing 
left  but  their  swords  and  cutlasses ;  bat  they  sufficed  for 
"Jack/*  who  made  his  way  on  board  as  directed ;  and  the 
topmen,  "  according  to  orders,"  proceeded  to  fight  their 
way  alofiL 

It  was  an  awfiil  duty  imposed  upon  these  men,  yet  cheei^ 
fully  and  nobly  accepted.  First  one  and  then  another  and 
another  fell  from  the  shrouds  slippery  with  bloody  killed  or 
desperatdy  wounded^  nevertheless  their  messmates  pushed 
on  with  matchless  courage.  Many  of  them,  bleeding  from 
their  wounds,  got  upon  the  yards,  upon  which  they  were 
obliged  to  scramble  out  upon  their  hands  and  feet  with 
their  cutlasses,  the  foot  ropes  having  been  all  strapped  up, 
but  surmounting  these  apparently  impassable  obstacles  they 
achieved  the  arduous  task  assigned  them. 

In  less  than  three  minutes  after  the  boati  came  along- 
ttde,  down  came  the  three  topsails  and  the  courses  of  the 
Chevrette;  the  ship  at  the  same  time  drifting,  the  cable 
being  cut  outside.  The  sails  fell  upon  the  desperate  conflict 
raging  on  the  deck  of  the  ^A^z;r«//e  only  just  in  time.  Almost 
half  of  the  British  sailors  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  and 
the  enemy  were  three  to  one  against  them.  But  the  falling 
sails,  the  ship  drifting  as  if  by  magic  from  her  anchorage, 
and  yet  under  evident  guidance,  struck  a  panic  into  the 
French.  Some  threw  down  their  arms  and  tumbled  down 
the  hatchways ;  others  jumped  overboard. 

The  British  sailors  at  once  took  possession  of  the  quarter- 
deck and  forecastle,  which  in  that  five  minutes'  fight  were 
nearly  covered  with  dead  bodies. 

But  the  enemy  from  below  still  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  matn  deck  and  up  the  hatchways. 
They,  also,  frequently  set  off  large  trains  of  powder,  en- 


deavouring  to  blow  np  ike  quarter-deck.  This  obliged 
oar  sailors  to  divide  into  two  parties,  one  of  which 
guarded  the  hatchways  and  gangways,  and  returned  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  with  anus  and  ammunition  taken  from 
themselves  -,  the  other  made  sail.  In  order  to  clear  the 
decks  for  doing  so,  they  were  obliged  to  throw  overboard 
two  or  three  dozen  Frenchmen  who  had  fallen  in  the 
conflict,  and  several  of  their  own  slain  companions. 

In  the  meantime  the  fair  breeze  was  gently  drifting  the 
vessel  out  of  the  bay.  But  the  batteries  still  kept  up  a 
heavy  fire  on  her,  as  they  had  done  from  the  moment  she 
got  under  way.  Just  as  she  cleared  the  point  firom  which 
musketry  and  grape  had  played  upon  her,  it  again  fell 
calm  i  which  left  her  still  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries. She  was  free  from  the  first  great  danger  after  her 
capture — that  of  going  on  shore ;  but  thirty-two  pound 
shot,  and  sheUs  from  all  directions,  were  flying  about  her 
sides,  masts,  sails,  and  rigging. 

It  was  impossible  to  tow  her  out  of  this  peril,  for  some 
of  the  boats  were  sunk,  the  others  engaged  in  towing  out 
those  filled  with  killed  or  wounded,  which  had  got  adrift^ 
and  from  under  the  fire  of  the  batteries. 

We  may  imagine  how  anxiously  the  conquerors  watched 
for  the  first  "  cat*s  paw  '*  of  wind  which  should  stir  the 
calm  waters  J  and  how  thankfully  they  hailed  a  light 
breeze  which  came  at  last  to  their  succour  from  the  north- 
west. 

This  terrific  fight  had  now  lasted  two  hours^  the  British 
tars  having  not  only  the  fire  from  the  batteries  to  contend 
against,  but  that  from  the  main  deck  of  the  prize  herself, 
from  which  the  enemy  kept  up  a«valiant  resistance. 

When,  however,  the  favourable  breeze  had  set  them 
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dear  off  agatn^  the  English  threatened  their  dauntless 
foes  on  board  with  no  qoarter  if  they  continued  firing, 
and  the  brave  Frenchmen  at  length  yielded  themselves 
prisoners  of  war. 

Jost  as  the  lieutenants  were  congratulating  themselves 
on  having  finished  their  enterprise  successfully,  some  boats 
were  perceived  coming  in  the  direction  of  Brest.     Mr. 
Maxwell  at  once  prepared  for  a  new  conflict  to  protect 
,      his  prize,  and  had  the  sides  of  the  ship  manned  with  pikes 

and  arms  to  defend  her. 
I  But  as  the  boats  approached  they  were  discovered  to  be 

those  which  had  parted  from  them  early  in  the  night,  and 
with  a  joyful  cheer  they  recognised  their  comrades. 

Mr.  Maxwell  of  course  resigned  the  command  he  had  so 
gallantly  assumed  to  Mr.  Losack. 

The  dawn  of  the  summer  morning  revealed  a  scene  of 
dreadful  carnage  on  board  the  Chevrette.  Of  the  French, 
the  captain,  two  lieutenants,  three  midshipmen,  one  lieu- 
tenant of  the  troops  on  board,  and  eighty-five  seamen  and 
soldiers  were  slain ;  a  lieutenant,  four  midshipmen,  and 
fifty-seven  seamen  and  soldiers  wounded. 

The  crews  of  the  English  boats  had  suffered  far  more 
severely  in  comparison — having  been  opposed  by  three 
times  their  own  number.  Mr.  Neville  was  severely 
wounded,  as  were  also  fifty-seven  seamen ;  eighteen  were 
killed,  and  one  missing. 

But  under  the  galling  fire  to  which  they  had  been  so 
long  exposed  our  seamen  had  managed  to  set  every  sail  in 
the  ship,  and  had  even  got  top-gallant-yards  across ;  and 
the  bright  July  sun  as  it  rose,  revealed  to  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  lying  in  Brest  harbour, 
the  mortifying  spectacle  of  one  of  their  own  ships  of  war 
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(cut  out  in  their  immediate  presence^  as  it  were,  from  a 
position  deemed  impreg^nable)  sailing  majestically  and 
calmly  down  to  join  the  frigates  of  England. 

Thus  ended  an  enterprise  which  has  few  parallels  in 
this  species  of  warfare  \  and  which  was  distinguished  from 
similar  achievements  by  several  material  circumstances. 
The  enemy  were  nai  taken  by  surprise  in  the  darkness  of 
night.  Both  the  Cfievrette  and  the  batteries  expected, 
and  were  prepared  for  an  attack,  therefore  the  British 
seamen  were  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  from  the  ship  and 
the  shore  before  they  came  alongside.  On  boarding  th^ 
had  to  fight,  as  we  have  seen,  an  enemy  of  three  times 
their  own  number,  prepared  to  receive  them. 

Under  a  dreadful  fire  from  the  batteries,  and  engaged 
with  foes  on  board  at  the  same  time,  they  brought  the 
vessel  in  a  moonless  night  out  of  a  narrow  and  difiicult 
roadstead  in  the  presence  of  the  g^nd  fleet  of  the  enemy. 

Nine  boats  only  (owing  to  their  separation  from  tHe 
others)  effected  this  deed^  which  is  one,  we  think,  of  the 
roost  remarkable  in  the  glorious  records  of  England's 
Navy, 
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§!dtli  of  (C0ptn^H0m* 

April  2ND4  j8oi. 

HIS  glorious  battle,  in  which  the  English  attacked 
their  ancient  foes,  the  "  sea -kings/'  in  the  har- 
bour of  Copenhagen,  under  the  shelter  of  their 
forts,  and  the  eyes  of  their  own  people,  was  one 
of  the  most  desperately  contested  and  intensely  interesting 
in  our  history.  The  Dutch  and  the  Danes  have  proved 
hitherto  the  most  equal  opponents  that  England  has  met 
upon  the  seas  \  and,  judging  from  the  naval  victory  gained 
by  them  over  the  Austrians  in  the  late  war  about  Schleswig 
Holstein,  the  Danes  still  preserve  their  old  national  skiU 
and  sea  prowess. 

To  render  the  approach  to  the  harbour  more  difficult 
for  the  approaching  British  fleet,  the  Danes  had  taken  up 
the  buoys,  and  thus  the  passage,  always  intricate,  was  ren- 
dered apparently  impracticable.  But  Nelson,  to  whom  the 
enterprise  was  entrusted,  was  not  to  be  checked  by  or- 
dinaxy  difficulties.  The  night  before  the  battle  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  boats  (accompanied  by  Captain  James  Bris- 
bane) sounded  and  rebuoyed  the  outer  channel. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  April,  1801,  the  British 
fleet  weighed  and  anchored  again  about  six  miles  from 
Copenhagen.  In  the  morning  of  the  same  day  Nelson 
embarked  in  the  Amazon  and  reconnoitred  the  Danish 
fleet*     Soon  after  his  return,  he  ordered  the  signal  for  the 
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squadron  to  weigh  to  be  hoisted  on  board  the  Elephant ^  his 
flag-ship  for  the  day.  Loud  cheers  burst  from  the  crews 
of  the  other  ships  of  the  fleet  when  they  perceived  it^  and 
veiy  shortly  afterwards  the  vice-admiral*s  (Nelson)  squadron 
was  sailing  with  a  light  but  favourable  wind  towards  the 
scene  of  death  and  glory.  Sir  Hyde  Parker  commanded 
the  fleet,  but  Nelson  had  the  night  before  offered  to  lead 
the  attack,  and  his  proposal  had  been  generously  accepted ; 
Sir  Hyde  remaining  at  anchor  with  eight  sail  of  the  line. 

A  shoal  extends  along  the  whole  sea-front  of  the  city, 
the  King's  Channel  running  inside.  In  this  roadstead, 
which  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  the 
Danish  block  ships,  radeaus,  prames,  and  gun-vessels  were 
moored. 

The  Amazon^  thirty-eight  guns,  led  the  way,  fol- 
lowed by  Lord  Nelson's  detachment,  and  passing  along 
the  edge  of  the  shoal,  the  ships  anchored  about  8  p.m.  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  southernmost  ship  of 
the  Danish  line.  During  the  night.  Captain  Hardy  (who 
served  as  a  volunteer  on  board  the  Elephant)  sounded 
the  channel,  and  actually  passed  round  one  of  the  enemy's 
floating  batteries  unperceived.  About  1 1  p.m.  he  regained 
the  Elephant,  and  reported  to  Nelson  the  depth  of  water 
close  up  to  the  Danish  fleet  That  our  readers  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  dangers  about  to  be  incurred  by  our 
countrymen,  we  will  describe,  as  well  as  we  can,  the 
position  of  the  Danish  force.  It  extended  in  a  line 
a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  consisted  of  eighteen  ships, 
large  and  small,  carrying  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
guns  and  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine 
seamen;  old  ships  and  hulks,  it  is  true,  but  still  weU 
armed  and  manned  with  the  stoutest  foes  old  £ngland 
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eier  knew.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  line  were 
two  batteries  formed  on  piles  named  the  Trekroner  bat- 
teries. One  mounting  thirty  twenty-four  pounders^  and 
the  other  thirty-eight  long  thirty-six  pounders,  with  fur- 
naces for  heating  shot 

These  batteries  were  guarded  by  two  block-ships,  the 
Man  and  EUphanten,  both  two-deckers.  A  chain  was 
thrown  across  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbour,  which  was 
protected  also  by  the  crown  batteries^  by  the  seventy-four  gun 
ships  Trekroner  and  Dannemark,  and  by  a  forty-gun  frigate, 
two  brigs»  and  armed  boats,  which  had  furnaces  on  board  for 
making  shot  red  hot.  To  the  southward  of  the  line  was 
the  isbnd  of  Amag,  on  which  were  several  gun  and  mortar 
batteries.  Commodore  Olfert  Fbcher,  the  Danish  com- 
mander, had  his  broad  pennant  flyi&g  on  board  the  sixty- 
two-gun  ship,  Dannehrog, 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  April 
the  pilots  came  on  boai  d  the  Elephant ;  but  their  want  of 
knowledge  soon  became  apparent  to  the  quick  perception 
of  the  admiraL  However,  the  signal  was  made  to  weigh 
anchor,  and  the  Edgar  took  the  lead  in  gallant  style. 

The  Agamemnon  was  to  have  followed  her,  but  the 
wind  being  very  light,  and  a  strong  tide  running,  the 
sixty-fbnr-gun  sloop  found  it  impossible  to  round  the  end 
of  the  shoal,  and,  after  several  attempts,  was  obliged  to 
anchor.  The  Polyphemus  and  the  Isis  then  followed  the 
Edgar.  The  Eellona,  owing  to  her  bad  pilotage,  ran 
ashore  on  the  middle  ground,  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  from  the  Danish  line,  within  range  of  the 
enemy's  guns.  The  Russel,  following  very  closely,  also 
grounded  close  at  the  stem  of  the  Belhna. 

The  Elepkant  followed,  and,  warned  by  the  example  of 
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the  two  last  ships.  Lord  Nelson  did  not  take  coansel  of 
his  pilot,  but  put  his  ship's  helm  a-starboard,  and  passed 
the  Bellona  on  her  larboard  side.  The  remaining  ships, 
following  their  admiral's  course,  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
foe — ^less,  however,  by  three  ships  than  had  been  calcu- 
lated. 

Sir  Hyde  Parker  watched  the  action  from  some  little 
distance.  According  to  orders,  the  bombs  took  their  sta- 
tions abreast  of  the  Elephant,  and  threw  some  shells  into 
the  arsenaL  Captain  Rose,  of  the  Jamaica,  volunteered 
his  services  to  direct  the  gun  brigs,  and  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  get  them  forward ;  but  the  current  was  too 
forcible  to  admit  of  their  being  of  service  during  the 
action.  The  Desirie,  Captain  Inman,  took  her  station 
and  raked  the  southernmost  Danish  ships,  performing  the 
greatest  service. 

The  action  began  at  five  minutes  past  ten,  and  was 
fought  in  the  sight  of  the  Danish  people,  and  beneath  the 
eyes  of  the  Crown  Prince.  **  The  citizens  of  the  Danish 
capital,  nobles,  mechanics,  gentlemen,  and  shopmen, 
rushed  together  in  crowds  to  the  quays ;  the  sick  crawled 
out  of  their  bedsj  the  very  lame  were  led  to  the  sea- 
side,** says  an  eye-witness  of  that  great  battle,  *'  imploring 
to  be  taken  in  the  boats  which  were  perpetually  going 
off  with  crowds  to  the  block-ships.  A  carnage,  at  once 
tremendous  and  novel,  only  served  to  increase  their  en- 
thusiasm. Nature  must  have  shuddered  as  she  contem- 
plated such  a  war  of  brethren." 

"  The  Edgar  led  the  British  van,  advancing  in  gallant 
style  against  the  Prowesieen,  fifty-eight  guns,  which 
opened  her  fire  on  the  Edgar  at  five  minutes  past  ten. 
The  Vdgrienf  fifty  guns,  then  poured  in  a  broadside  as  the 
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British  ship  was  upon  the  tack  to  take  her  station;  a 
second  broadside  was  discharged  from  the  Proevesieen, 
and  then  the  whole  of  the  British  line  gained  rapidly  on 
the  Danish.  As  the  Danish  line  was  not  broken,  onlj 
half  of  the  force  on  either  side  was  engaged  at  first." 

" Onr  foremost  ship,  the  Proevesieen"  says  a  Danish 
writer,  "  was  exposed  during  the  whole  of  the  action  to 
the  fire  of  the  Polyphemus,  sixty-four  guns,  the  Russel, 
and  the  Bellona,  which  two  latter  ships  run  aground  at 
the  commencement  of  the  battle ;"  but  this  misfortune,  as 
Lord  Nelson  observed,  did  not  impede  their  ser\'ice.  The 
Proevesieen  was  at  the  same  time  raked  by  La  DesirSe,  of 
forty  guns,  and  a  gun-brig.  They  continued  to  fight  till 
all  her  guns  were  dismounted.* 

The  Fagrien  was  commanded  by  Captain  Rusbrigh,  who 
had  once  served  in  our  English  navy.   Nelson  said  of  him : 

**  Captain  Riisbrigh  stood  on  this  occasion  as  undaunted 
on  the  deck  of  the  Vagrien  as  when  a  lieutenant  on  board 
the  Formidablej  under  the  gallant  Rodney,  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1782.  For  Bngland  he  assisted  to  acquire  glory  and 
success  i  for  Denmark  obtained  only  the  former.** 

Soon  after  eleven  o'clock  the  Dannebrog,  sixty-four  guns, 
took  fire,  which  compelled  the  Danish  commodore  Fischer 
to  shift  his  broad  pennant  to  the  Holsiein,  but  Captain 
Braun,  who  commanded  the  Dannebrog,  continued  fighting 
her  till  he  lost  his  right  hand.  Captain  Jenning  succeeded 
him,  and  the  Danish  ship  still  maintained  her  fire  till  the 
close  of  the  engagement. 

By  noon  the  whole  line — ^Danish  and  English — ^were 
engaged  in  a  terrific  contest 

*  Accoant  of  the  battle  by  a  Dane. 
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For  three  hours  the  engagement  lasted  without  a 
glimpse  of  victory  on  either  side.  Meantime  the  gallant 
Captain  Riou  had  anchored  his  ship,  the  Amazon  frigate 
(with  three  other  frigates  and  the  sloops)  abreast  of  the 
Trekroner  batteries.  She  suffered  severely  in  consequence, 
and  her  brave  commander  at  length  fell,  shot  in  two. 

His  loss  was  bitterly  regretted  by  all, especially  by  Nelson, 
who  called  him  the  "  good  and  gallant  captain  Riou.*' 

At  one  time  the  tide  of  success  appeared  to  set  against 
England.  For  the  Russel  and  Bellona,  both  aground, 
hoisted  signals  of  distress,  and  the  Agamemnon  of  in** 
ability. 

Sir  Hyde  Parker  consequently  detached  the  Feteran, 
Defence,  and  RamilUes,  to  the  assistance  of  the  engaged 
fleet,  but  their  progress  was  so  slow  that  the  commander-in- 
chief,  seeing  it  impossible  to  render  aid,  and  anxious  to 
leave  the  possibility  of  drawing  off  from  the  battle  open 
to  his  brave  subordinate,  hoisted  (No.  39),  the  signal  for 
discontinuing  action. 

The  signal-officer  of  the  Elephani  reported  the  signal 
to  Nelson,  and  asked  if  he  should  repeat  it.  "  No,** 
replied  the  hero,  "but  answer  it.*'  He  then  asked  if 
the  signal  for  close  action  was  still  flying  on  board  the 
Elephant,  and  being  assured  that  it  was,  answered,  *'  Mind 
you  keep  it  so.** 

"  Lord  Nelson  now  paced  the  deck,  moving  the  stump 
of  his  right  arm  in  a  manner  which  indicated  great 
emotion,'*  says  Sou  they. 

No  marvel !  for  he  was,  as  he  had  said  himself  on 
the  famous  battle  of  Valentine's  Day,  *' fighting  with  a 
halter  round  his  neck*' — t.e.,  want  of  success  would  be 
destruction. 
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"  Do  you  know/'  said  he^  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  "  what  it 
shown  on  board  the  Commander-in-Chief' 9**  "  No.  39." 
"What  does  that  mean?"  "To  leave  off  action."  Shrugging 
op  his  shoulders^  he  repeated  the  words,  *'  Leave  off 
action!  Now/*  (with  a  sailor's  oath)  "if  I  do.  You  know 
Foley/'  turning  to  the  captain,  '*  I  have  only  one  eye, 
and  I  have  a  right  to  be  blind  sometimes  /'  and  putting 
his  glass  to  his  blind  eye,  in  that  mood  which  sports  with 
bitterness,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  really  do  not  see  the  signal  !*' 
Presently  he  exclaimed,  "  Keep  my  signal  for  close  action 
flying!  That's  the  way  I  answer  such  signals.  Nail 
mine  to  the  mast  !"* 

The  D^ance,  Rear-Admiral  Grraves,  kept  No.  x6,  the 
signal  for  close  action,  flying  at  the  main  top-gallant- mast- 
head, and  repeated  the  recall  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
with  a  grim  pleasantry  at  the  lee  main^topsail  yard-arm, 
where,  of  course,  the  fleet  could  scarcely  perceive  it — 
though  probably  not  a  ship  would  have  heeded  it  while 
Nelson  bade  them  fight. 

About  two  o'clock  tlie  fire  slackened,  and  the  Danish 
ships  were  perceived  from  the  shore  to  be  greatly  disabled. 

"At  half-past  two,"  says  the  Danish  narrator  of  the 
action,  "our  fire  had  nearly  ceased;  but  the  Jutland, 
the  last  ship  that  returned  the'  enemy^s  fire,  was  still 
engaged,  as  was  the  Proevesteen,  The  Three  Crowns  had 
opened  its  batteries,  however,  with  dreadful  effect,  when 
a  white  flag  was  unfurled  from  Lord  Nelson's  main-top/* 

Let  us  now  tell  our  story  from  the  £nglish  side  7 — 

The  Danish  ships  were  silenced,  and  had  virtually 
struck  to  the  English — at  least  all  those  astern  of  the 
Zealand^  but  not  one  of  them  would  sufler  the  British  to 

*  Souchey* 
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take  possession  of  them.  Their  crews  were  constantly 
reinforced  by  fresh  bevies  from  the  shore^  and  fired  upon 
tlie  English  boats  whenever  they  approached  them.  The 
only  possibility  of  overpowering  them  appeared  to  be  that 
of  destroying  them  utterly,  and  the  English  admiral,  irri- 
tated by  this  strange  and  desperate  mode  of  warfare,  was 
half  inclined  to  send  fire  ships  in  to  bum  the  surrendered 
vessels ;  but  the  tenderness  peculiar  to  his  nature  forbade 
such  a  mode  of  securing  his  victory.  He  resolved  to  try 
negotiations  first.  Therefore  the  white  flag  flew  from 
the  Elephanfs  main-top,  and  the  gentle  admiral  retired  to 
his  cabin,  and  wrote  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark 
the  following  remarkable  letter :— ^ 

"  Lord  Nelson  has  been  commanded  to  spare  Denmark 
when  no  longer  resisting ;  but  if  the  firing  is  continued 
on  the  part  of  Denmark,  he  must  be  obliged  to  set  on  fire 
all  the  floating  batteries  he  has  taken,  without  having  the 
power  of  saving  the  brave  Danes  who  have  defended 
them.  The  brave  Danes  are  the  brothers^  and  should 
never  be  the  enemies  of  England." 

The  note  was  addressed 

"  To  the  brothers  of  Englishmen — the  Danes,** 

We  are  told  that  Nelson  refused  to  wafer  this  letter^ 
88  was  the  frequent  custom  when  in  haste,  of  those  days, 
when  adhesive  envelopes  were  not.  He  remarked  that 
this  was  no  time  to  appear  hurried  or  wanting  in 
etiquette,  and  ordered  a  light  to  be  brought  that  he  might 
seal  it  with  due  care. 

The  missive  was  taken  on  shore,  with  a  flag  of  truce, 
by  Captain,  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  one  of  the  admirars 
aides-de-camp,  who  met  the  Crown  Prince  at  the  sally« 
port,  and  delivered  it  to  him  in  person. 
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Meantime  the  cannonading  was  contina^ftd  hj  the 
Defiance^  Monarch,  and  Ganges,  who  in  a  short  time 
silenced  their  opponents,  and  the  ships  next  to  them  in 
the  Danish  line.  The  approach  of  the  fresh  ships,  the 
Defence,  RamUlies,  and  Veteran  forcibly  backed  up  the 
admiral's  letter ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Danish  Ad- 
jutant-General Lindholm  appeared  bearing  a  flag  of  truce« 
upon  which  the  action  ceased. 

For  Jive  hours  the  brave  foes  had  fired  incessantly  on 
each  other.  AAer  a  second  interchange  of  terms  had 
tiiken  place,  which  could  not  be  considered  final.  Lord 
Nelson  went  on  shore  himself  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  Crown  Prince,  in  order  to  adjust  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation* 

It  was  a  dauntless  action,  worthy  of  Nelson,  to  dare,  for 
the  sake  of  the  good  of  his  foes,  the  vengeance  of  an  infu- 
riated populace.  But  the  Danes  proved  themselves  as 
generous  as  they  were  brave,  and  the  hero  achieved  the 
adventure  scatheless.  Nevertheless,  the  carriage  which 
bore  him  from  the  quay  passed  through  crowds  of  people 
whose  anger  was  roused  to  frenzy,  and  when  he  descended 
from  it  at  the  palace  in  the  octagon,  not  even  the  presence 
of  the  Danish  otficers  with  him  could  restrain  the  groans 
and  murmurs  of  the  enraged  people.  But  he  moved 
calmly  amidst  them;  and  his  generous  confidence  pro- 
bably had  its  due  efiect  in  ensuring  his  safety. 

The  Crown  Prince  received  him  in  the  hall,  conducted 
him  upstairs,  and  presented  him  to  the  King,  whose  long- 
shattered  state  of  mind  rendered  him  unable  fiilly  to  com- 
prehend the  catastrophe  which  had  befallen  his  people. 

The  terms  arranged  between  Nelson  and  the  Prince 
were  satisfactoiy  to  the  English  commander  |  and  he 
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accepted  his  generous  royal  foe's  invitatioD  to  take  refresh- 
ment. 

Nelson  had  already  told  theCrown  Prince's  aide-de-camp. 
Colonel  Lindholme,  how  much  he  had  been  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  valour  of  the  Danes.  The  French,  he 
said,  fought  bravely ;  but  they  could  not  have  stood  for  one 
hour  the  fight  which  the  Danes  had  waged  for  five.  ''I  have 
been,*'  he  added, ''  in  a  hundred  and  five  engagements  in 
the  course  of  my  life,  but  that  of  to-day  was  the  most 
terrible  of  aU." 

At .  the  repast  ofiered  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  he  spoke  in  the  same  terms,  and  requested  his 
royal  host  to  introduce  him  to  a  very  young  officer,  whom 
he  described  as  having  done  wonders  during  the  battle  by 
attacking  the  English  flag-ship  under  her  lower  guns. 

This  young  hero  was  named  Wilmoe,  or  Vilmoes,  a  lad 
of  seventeen.  He  had  volunteered  to  take  the  command 
of  a  praam — that  is,  a  sort  of  raft.  It  carried  six  small 
cannon,  and  twenty-four  men.  On  this  raft,  during  the 
height  of  the  engagement,  the  youih  placed  himself  under 
the  stem  of  Nelson's  ship,  and  did  the  English  consider- 
able damage.  The  raft  was  below  the  reach  of  the 
Elephant* s  stem-chasers,  but  the  English  marines  made 
terrible  slaughter  among  these  gallant  fellows  \  twenty  of 
the  twenty-four  men  fdl,  but  the  young  commander  con- 
tinued at  his  post,  knee  deep  in  dead,  till  the  trace  was 
announced  to  him  from  the  ship. 

He  was  brought  to  be  introduced  to  Nelson,  who 
greeted  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  delicately  hinted  to  the 
Prince  that  he  ought  to  be  an  admiral. 

''My  lord,"  replied  the  unfortunate  but  chivalrous 
Dane,  "  if  I  were  to  make  all  my  brave  officers  admirals. 
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I  should  have  no  captains  or  lieutenants  in  my  service.'* 
A  mot  worthy  of  being  numbered  amongst  the  best  in 
history. 

Never  Indeed  had  the  valour  of  Denmark  shone  with 
greater  lustre.  The  Sea  Kings  had  never  achieved  greater 
deeds  than  their  descendants  performed  that  day  in  defence 
of  their  native  land. 

Surely  the  victors  of  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic  should 
love  as  brothers  the  gallant  race  of  kindred  blood  who 
kept  them  so  bravely  at  bay  on  the  waves  of  the  northern 
sea  sixty-six  long  years  ago. 
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l8oi. 

HE  British  fourteen-gun  brig-sloop.  Speedy,  was 
cruising  in  the  spring  of  1801  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. She  was  commanded  by  the  famous 
Lord  Cochrane  (since  Lord  Dundonald),  and, 
as  the  captain  has  no  small  share  in  making  a  vessel  of 
importance,  this  bold  little  gun-brig  actually  became  a 
souro*  of  great  annoyance  to  Spain,  by  cutting  up  her 
coasting  trade.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  send  out  armed  vessels  in  pursuit 
of  this  impertinent  little  brig. 

But  she  merited  her  name,  and  was  by  no  means  easy 
to  catch.  One  bright  April  morning,  however,  the 
Speedy  had  a  narrow  escape.  The  thirty-gun  xebec  Gamo, 
actually  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  her,  tried  a  stratagem  to 
entrap  her,  which  almost  succeeded.  By  means  of  closed 
or  hanging  ports,  the  Gamo  pretended  to  be  an  unarmed 
vessel,  and  thus  decoyed  the  Speedy  within  hail.  Then 
drawing  them  up  she  displayed  her  heavy  battery.  For 
once  in  his  glorious  life  Lord  Cochrane  considered  "  dis- 
cretion the  better  part  of  valour,**  and  determined  to  re- 
turn ruse  for  ruse.  You  see  the  Speedy  mounted  only 
fourteen  guns,  four-pounders;  the  Gamo  had  thirty-six 
guns«  and  was  well  manned.  To  escape  would  have  been 
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impossible,  as  the  xebec  sailed  doubly  as  fast  as  the 
Speedy. 

The  gun-brig  therefore  C00II7  displayed  at  her  ga(F-end 
the  banner  of  Denmark,  and  a  man,  dressed  in  a  Danish 
officer's  uniform,  stood  bravely  on  her  gangway,  and 
answered  the  hailing  of  the  Spaniard  in  Danish— or 
something  like  it ! 

The  Gaiiio  nevertheless  distrusted  the  nationality  of  the 
brig,  and  sent  a  boat  to  her  with  an  officer.  But  as  he 
approached  a  young  officer  gravely  hailed  him,  and  bade 
him  not  to  come  on  board,  as  they  had  lately  quitted  one 
of  the  Barbary  ports  (very  possibly  they  had !)  and  that 
if  he  ventured  on  their  deck  he  would  subject  the  Spanish 
ship  to  a  long  quarantine. 

This  hint  answered  admirably.  The  Spanish  had  no 
wish  to  incur  such  a  doom,  and  drew  off.  The  officen 
mutually  saluted  and  waved  hands,  and  the  two  vessels 
parted  company ;  the  Don  to  rejoice  at  his  escape  firom 
a  risk  of  the  plague  ^  the  EngUshman  to  laugh  over  the 
nae  he  had  practised. 

But  the  laugh  was  not  altogether  a  meny  one  \  the 
Speedy* s  officers  would  rather  have  fought  their  big  oppo- 
nent; and  Lord  Cochrane  had  to  console  them  by  pro- 
mising to  fight  the  Gamo  the  next  time  they  met,  which 
was  sure  to  be  soon. 

A  month  passed  by.  The  saucy  little  Speedy  still  hung 
as  it  were  on  the  skirts  of  the  Spanish  trade,  and  was  still 
vainly  pursued  by  the  enraged  Spaniards. 

As  day  broke  over  the  blue  sea  one  bright  May 
morning,  the  Speedy  s  "  look  out'*  gave  notice  of  a  sail 
standing  towards  her.  She  gave  chase  at  once,  but  the 
light  breeze  scarcely  filled  her  sails,  and  it  was  nearly 


nine  o'clock  before  she  got  within  gunshot  of  the  stranger. 
To  the  J07  of  the  Speedy,  they  then  discovered  that  the 
vessel  approaching  was  no  other  than  their  old  friend  the 
Gamo,  whom  they  had  reluctantly  deceived. 

Now  Lord  Cochrane  could  keep  his  word!  The 
Speedy,  being  close  under  the  Gamos  lee,  tacked,  and 
began  the  action  by  firing  on  the  Spaniard. 

The  Gamo  promptly  returned  this  apparently  absurd 
defiance,  and  very  soon  attempted  to  board  her  puny  foei 
but  that  was  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  considering  the 
disparity  of  their  nuq:ibers,  and  the  brig,  the  instant  she 
heard  the  order  given,  bore  up  also. 

A  second  time  the  attempt  was  noade,  and  again  it  waa 
frustrated  by  clever  seamanship. 

At  length,  after  a  cannonade  of  forty-five  minutes  (in 
which,  with  all  her  swift  manceuvres,  the  Speedy  could 
not  escape  the  heavy  broadsides  of  her  foe,  and  had  three 
seamen  killed  and  five  wounded.  Lord  Cochrane  deter- 
mined to  board  the  Spaniards.  This  was  assuredly 
''  taking  the  bidl  by  the  horns.'*  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fight  the  crew  of  the  Speedy  consisted  of  only  fifty-four 
men  and  boys.  She  had  now  lost  throe  men  entirely,  and 
five  were,  to  say  the  least,  not  very  efficient.  The  crew 
of  the  Gamo  consisted  of  a  total  of  three  hundred  and 
nineteen  men,  boys,  officers,  and  marines. 

But  it  is  not  the  fashion  of  "Jack"  to  count  heads  on 
such  occasions.  His  arithmetic  is,  perhaps,  not  remarkably 
good.  He  is  apt — Lord  Cochrane  was  especially — to  see 
his  foes  through  a  diminishing  medium.  So  the  gallant 
captain  ran  the  Speedy  close  alongside  the  Gamo,  and,  with 
a  rush  and  a  British  cheer,  the  seamen — led  by  their  gallant 
commander — sprang  upon  the  decks  of  the  Gamo, 
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There  forty  men  found  themselves  opposed  to  three 
hundred.  But  the  swords  and  cutlasses  of  the  British  fell 
heavily,  and  they  cut  for  themselves  a  way  amidst  the 
crowd  of  enemies. 

But  it  was  a  tremendous  struggle,  desperate  for  ten 
minutes,  especially  in  the  waist  of  the  xebec.  Once  the 
gallant  seamen  of  the  Speedy  were  nearly  overpowered  by 
the  numbers  opposed  to  them.  At  that  moment  the  clarion 
voice  of  their  commander  was  heard  hailing  the  Speedy. 
**  Speedy,  ahoy  \  Send  mefifty  more  men  on  board.'*  '*  Ay, 
aj,  sir/*  was  the  reply.  You  are  aware  that  only  three  meo 
unhurt  remained  in  the  brig,  so  the  order  could  not  really 
be  obeyed ;  but  the  forty  men  on  board  the  Gamo  were 
already  so  formidable  that  the  Spaniards  had  no  relish  for 
the  promised  addition,  and  at  once  surrendered. 

The  Spanish  colours  were  struck,  and  the  Union  Jack 
floated  over  the  xebec. 

On  her  deck  lay  her  commander,  Don  Francisco  de 
Torris,  dead ;  near  him  were  the  boatswain  and  thirteen 
men,  killed ;  forty-one  were  wounded. 

Of  the  forty  men  who  had  made  this  dire  havoc,  only 
one  seaman  was  killed !  The  first  (and  only)  lieutenant 
of  the  Speedy,  Richard  William  Parker,  was  wounded 
severely  \  her  boatswain  and  one  seaman  also  wounded. 

Meantime  the  "  doctor,*'  as  the  surgeon  is  always  called 
on  board  ship,  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  had  cleverly  taken  the 
helm,  and  remained  with  the  killed,  wounded,  and  boys 
on  board  the  Speedy, 

We  may  imagine  with  what  exultation  they  received 
the  victors  (among  whom  was  a  brave  midshipman,  the 
Hon.  Archibald  Cochrane)  when  they  returned.  It  was 
a  dillicult  tadi  to  take  care  of  their  numerous  prisonersy 


bat  Lord  Cochrane  was  equal  to  his  task,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  little  Speedy  and  her  lofty  prize  were  safe  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Mahon. 

The  Gamo  mounted  twenty-two  long  Spanish  twelve- 
pounders  on  the  main-deck,  with  eight  long-eights  and 
two  heavy  carronades  (twenty-four-pounders)  on  the 
quarter-deck  and  forecastle.  Her  crew,  as  we  have  said, 
consisted  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  officers,  men, 
and  boys,  and  forty-five  marines. 

So  bold  an  achievement  was  rare  even  in  that  age  of 
noble  deeds  and  gaUant  men,  and  Lord  Cochrane  received 
for  it  his  promotion  to  post  rank,  while  Mr.  Parker  was 
made  a  commander. 
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August,  1805. 

T  is  time  that  we  added  to  our  stories  of  general 

engagements  one  of  the  numerous  "single 

combats/*  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  bj 

which  English  captains  have  been  wont  to  win 

an  individual  chaplet  of  glory. 

On  the  xoth  of  August,  1805,  Captain  Thomas  Baker 
was  sailing  in  Lat.  43*^  i^^  N.,  Long.  la^  14'  W.,  in  the 
tight  little  British  frigate,  Pkaenix,  His  ship,  which  was 
of  small  size,  had  been  disguised  to  look  at  a  distance  like 
a  sloop  of  war.  His  crew  adored  their  captain ;  his  officers, 
especially  the  ''young  gentlemen"  on  board — t.e.,  the 
middies — ^were  worthy  to  have  served  under  Nelson  himself. 
At  early  dawn  on  that  bright  August  morning,  the 
watch  perceived  a  sail  in  the  south-west.  Captain  Baker 
was  the  bearer  of  important  despatches,  and  if  he  had 
been  a  coward,  he  might,  on  that  plea,  have  avoided  an 
engagement  with  any  enemy  till  they  were  delivered ;  but 
happily,  cowards  are  articles  very  scarce  in  the  navy,  so 
our  good  captain  forgot  all  about  the  despatches,  and 
chased  the  stranger.  The  weather  was  hazy,  the  wind 
light,  and  it  was  not  till  seven  o'clock  that  the  ship  chased 
was  made  out  to  be  an  enemy's  frigate,  with  yellow  sides, 
and  royal  yards  rigged  aloft.  She  was  on  the  larboard  tack, 
with  foresail  and  royab  set,  but  with  her  mizentopsail 
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aback^  and  her  mainsail  shiTering — ^in  shorty  gallantly 
waiting  for  the  Englishman. 

The  captain  of  this  French  frigate — the  Did&n  or  Dido^ 
was  as  brave  a  man  as  Captain  Baker.  His  name  was 
Milius.  He,  also,  like  his  approaching  adversaiy,  was 
charged  with  important  despatches,  and  perhaps  he  might 
not  have  risked  them,  had  he  not  been  deceived  as  to  the 
size  of  the  English  frigate. 

The  day  before,  the  Phtemx  had  met  an  American 
vessel  on  her  way  from  Bordeaux  to  the  United  States. 
The  master  came  on  board  Captain  Baker*8  ship  (not  very 
sober),  sold  some  cases  of  daiet  to  the  officers,  and  then 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  over  the  ship.  The  officers 
permitted  him  to  do  so ;  he  examined  .eveiything,  and 
then  returned  to  his  own  vessel. 

The  next  day,  early,  the  Yankee  fell  in  with  the  French 
frigate,  went  on  board  her,  and  told  the  captain  that  the 
ship,  whose  topgallant  sails  were  then  rising  out  of  the 
water  to  windward,  was  an  English  twenty-gun  ship,  but 
that  her  captain  and  officers  were  such  conceited  fools, 
and  so  proud  of  the  ship,  that  they  would  most  likely  have 
the  temerity  to  attack  the  Didon, 

Of  course.  Captain  Milius  thought  he  should  have  an 
easy  prize,  so  he  waited  for  the  Phoenix,  which  really 
looked  much  less  than  she  was,  from  her  position.  She 
was  in  truth,  however,  an  eighteen-pounder  thirty-six-gun 
frigate,  wearing  twenty-one  guns.  She  was  of  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-four  tonsj  crew,  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  men. 

The  Didon,  however,  had  the  advantage,  as  she  bore 
forty-four  guns,  was  of  one  thousand  and  ninety-one  tons^ 
and  her  crew  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  thirty. 
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At  eight  o*clock,  being  still  on  the  larboard  tack,  await- 
ing her  foe,  the  Didon  hoisted  her  colours^  and  fired  a  gun 
of  defiance  to  windward. 

At  a  quarter  to  nine  she  opened  a  sharp  fire  on  the 
English  frigate,  who  to  prevent  any  attempt  of  the  Didon 
to  escape  (should  she  change  her  mind),  resolved  to 
engage  to  leeward.  In  order  to  do  this,  and  to  avoid  the 
fire  which  was  already  doing  damage  to  her  rigging  and 
sails,  the  Phasnix  steered  a  bow  and  quarter  course,  and 
reserved  her  fire  till  it  could  take  effect.  The  Didon 
wishing  to  cripple  the  Phwnix,  so  that  she  might  not 
escape,  and  to  maintain  a  position  safe  to  herself  and 
injurious  to  her  foe,  filled,  wore,  and  came-to  again  on  the 
opposite  tack,  bringing  another  broadside  to  bear  on  the 
bows  of  the  Phoenix,  Three  times  the  French  frigate 
achieved  this  manoeuvre,  till  the  English  crew,  angry  and 
impatient  at  being  thus  foiled,  and  eager  to  have  their  share 
of  the  action,  ran  right  at  the  enemy  to  windward,  and  as, 
from  the  inferior  sailing  of  the  Phoenix,  she  could  have  no 
hope  of  passing  ahead  or  astern  of  the  Didon,  this  bold 
measure  was  the  best  she  could  adopt. 

At  a  quarter  past  nine  the  two  frigates,  both  standing 
on  the  larboard  tack,  brought  their  broadsides  on  each 
other  at  pistol-shot  distance )  and  each  poured  into  her 
foe  a  terrible  fire  of  round,  grape,  and  musketry. 

Owing  to  the  press  of  sail  under  which  the  Phoenix 
had  approached,  and  the  fact  of  the  Didon  lying-to  nearly 
motionless,  the  English  frigate  then  ranged  considerably 
ahead ;  and  the  Didon  having,  as  well  as  her  foe,  fallen 
off  from  the  wind  while  the  broadsides  were  exchanging, 
filled,  hauled  up,  and  stood  on,  discharging  into  the 
Phoenix  as  she  crossed   (diagonally)  the  English  ship's 
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stern  a  few  shot,  but  from  too  great  a  distance  to  be 
effectual.  Then  she  bore  up^  and,  passing  athwart  the 
stem  of  the  Phcenix,  raked  her.  But  Captain  Baker  fore- 
seeing this  attack,  which  his  damaged  rigging  made  it 
impossible  to  avoid,  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down,  and 
thus  the  raking  fire  did  not  effect  much  injury.  The 
D'tdon  then  hauled  up  again  on  the  larboard  tack,  and 
endeavoured  to  bestow  her  starboard  broadside  in  a  similar 
manner.  But,  meantime,  the  busy-bees  on  board  the 
Phamix  had  repaired  her  rigging  sufficiently  to  enable 
her — ^worked  as  she  was  by  one  of  the  best  crews  in  the 
navy — ^to  throw  her  sails  promptly  aback,  and  thus  prevent 
the  Didon  from  again  taking  a  position  so  unfavourable 
for  the  English. 

This  manoeuvre  brought  the  Didon  with  her  larboard 
bow  pressing  against  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Phcsnix, 
both  ships  lying  in  a  nearly  parallel  d^^ction ;  but  the 
Didon  only  had  a  gun  that  would  bear  upon  her  antagonise 
This  was  a  brass  thirty-six  pounder  carronade  on  her  fore- 
castle— some  unknown  impediment  prevented  her  from 
also  using  an  eighteen-pounder  long  gun,  which  would 
bear  through  the  maindeck  bowport. 

Of  course,  at  such  close  quarters,  both  crews  prepared 
to  board ;  but  so  great  was  the  superiority  of  numbers  on 
the  side  of  the  French  that  the  Phcenix  was  obliged  to 
defend  her  own  decks,  instead  of  attempting  to  take  the 
enemy.  However,  her  marines  were  as  brave  as  her  sea- 
men, and  speedily  repulsed  the  Frenchmen.  And  now 
Captain  Baker  exerted  his  sailorlike  ingenuity,  and  devised 
a  mode  of  bringing  a  main-deck  g^  to  bear  upon  his 
antagonist.  In  bis  zeal  for  the  real  benefit  of  the  service 
he  had  already  overstepped  one  of  its  rules,  and  caused 
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the  woodwork  or  sill  of  the  cabin-window  next  the 
quarter,  on  each  side,  to  be  cut  down,  so  as  to  make  it 
serve  for  a  port  in  case  a  gun  would  not  bear  from  the 
regular  stem  port  next  to  the  rudder-head.  But,  un- 
luckily^  though  these  ports  were  ready,  the  gunner  had 
not  prepared  tackles  sufficiently  long  for  transporting  the 
aftermost  maindeck  gun  to  the  one  now  to  be  used. 

The  want  was  a  serious  one,  but  the  sailors,  who  are 
never  long  at  a  loss,  substituted  other  means  to  place  the 
gun  in  the  desired  position.  Meantime  through  the 
stem  windows  came  fast  the  rattling  fire  of  the  French 
niarines,  who  were  stationed  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  Didons  larboard  gangway,  and  the  cabin-deck  was 
soon  strewed  with  the  dying,  the  dead,  and  the  wounded. 

At  length  the  gallant  Baker  and  the  few  ofidcers  and 
men  remaining  alive  of  this  noble  band,  succeeded  in 
placing  the  gun  in  the  port.  It  was  run  out,  and  they  at 
once  saw  that  it  was  indeed  for  an  important  object  so 
much  blood  had  been  shed.  Its  first  discharge  swept  the 
Didon  from  her  larboard  bow  to  her  starboard  quarter, 
striking  down  twenty-four  of  the  crew  at  one  fell  swoop. 
Meantime,  the  marines  and  musketry  men  on  the  quarter- 
deck were  exerting  themselves  gallantly.  A  party  at  the 
stem  of  the  Phoenix  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  at  the  French 
niarines  on  the  gangway,  who  were  doing  such  fearful 
execution  in  the  cabin  $  another  body  of  men,  by  direct- 
ing an  incessant  and  galling  fire  at  the  carronade  on  the 
Didons  forecastle,  prevented  the  French  sailors  firom  dis- 
charging it.  These  men  were  so  exposed  that  they  were 
obliged  to  stoop  down  to  load,  and  only  rise  to  fire. 

After  the  two  frigates  had  been  thus  on  board  of  each 
other  for  more  thau  half  an  hour  the  Didon  began  to 
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forereacli.  Instantly  the  Phcenix  brought  her  second 
aftermost  gun  to  bear,  and  by  its  first  discharge  cut  away 
the  head  raik  of  the  Didon,  and,  what  was  far  worse  for 
the  French  ship,  the  gammoning  of  her  bowsprit.  But 
the  Didon,  as  she  continued  to  forge  ahead,  also  brought 
her  guns  to  bear  in  succession,  and  a  mutual  cannonading 
recommenced,  yard-arm  and  yard  arm. 

And  now  the  excellent  training  of  Captain  Baker's 
crew  began  to  tell.  They  had  been  well  practised  at  the 
guns,  and  their  guns  were  lighter  than  the  Frenchman's, 
consequently  their  fire  was  far  quicker  than  that  of  their 
adversary,  and — admirable  marksmen  as  they  were — 
every  shot  took  the  effect  intended.  It  was  in  a  sorely 
shattered  state  that  the  Didon,  with  her  maintopmast 
gone,  and  her  foremast  tottering,  passed  ahead  out  of  gun- 
shot. 

But  while  the  ships  thus  manosuvred  what  had  been  pass- 
ing on  the  decks  of  the  English  frigate?  Deeds  of  individual 
heroism  worth  recording.  There  were  many  sick  seamen 
on  board  her  too  weak  and  too  feeble  to  work  at  the  guns ; 
but  these  brave  fellows  left  their  cots,  and  assisted  in  filling 
and  carrying  powder  to  their  comrades  the  whole  time, 
calmly  sharing  the  danger  without  the  excitement  of  the 
fight. 

The  purser  of  a  man-of-war  is  not  expected  to  be  in  the 
action.  He  remains  comparatively  safe  in  the  cockpit ; 
but  John  Colman,  acting  purser  of  the  Phoenix,  could 
not  bear  to  remain  there  while  his  comrades  were  waging 
so  desperate  a  conflict.  He  rushed  on  deck,  and  with  a 
brace  of  pistols  in  his  belt  and  a  broadsword  in  his  hand, 
took  post  on  the  quarter-deck  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire, 
and  there  animated  the  crew  by  his  words  and  actions  to 
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do  their  duty,  "  Give  it  to  her,  my  lads/*  he  shouted,  his 
voice  ringing  like  a  clarion  call  above  the  roar  of  the  com- 
bat, and  to  such  exhortations  the  men  replied  by  a  faster 
fire  from  the  guns  which  were  dealing  destruction  upon 
tlie  decks  of  the  Didon,  During  the  temporary  absence 
of  Captain  Baker^  when  he  was  fixing  the  gun  in  his 
cabin^  this  noble  young  man*8  presence  and  leadership 
were  of  the  first  importance  in  keeping  up  the  energies 
of  the  men. 

A  number  of  gallant  boys^  the  midshipmen  of  the 
frigate,  also  distinguished  themselves.  One  of  them, 
named  Edward  Phillips,  saved  his  captain's  life.  It  was 
while  the  ships  were  foul  of  each  other.  A  French  sea- 
man on  the  bowsprit  end  of  the  Didon  took  deliberate  aim 
at  Captain  Baker  with  a  musket.  Young  Phillips,  who 
was  armed  with  a  similar  weapon,  and  was  standing  close 
to  his  commander,  perceived  him — instantly  pushed  his  cap- 
tain unceremoniously  on  one  side,  and  fired.  The  discharge 
was  followed  by  the  splash  of  the  French  marksman's 
body  in  the  waters,  as  he  fell  mortally  wounded  from  the 
bowsprit.  The  captain  of  the  Phoenix  had  had  a  narrow 
escape.  The  ball  which  so  nearly  passed  through  his  head, 
tore  off  the  rim  of  his  cocked  hat 

Another  youth  of  sixteen,  Edward  Curling,  amused  him- 
self during  the  heat  of  the  action  with  sucking  an  orange. 
His  jaws  were  extended  in  this  not  very  graceful  act,  when 
a  musket-ball,  which  had  passed  through  the  head  of  a 
poor  seaman,  entered  one  of  his  cheeks  and  went  through 
the  orange,  passed  out  of  the  other  cheek,  and  actually 
did  not  injure  a  single  tooth  !  The  wounds  heated,  and  left 
only  a  very  attractive  dimple  on  each  cheek— of  which 
doubtless  his  mother  was  very  proud. 


But  to  return  to  the  position  of  the  ships. 

Although  not  materially  injured  in  her  hull  or  lower 
masts,  the  Phoenix  was  left  so  damaged  in  her  rigging  and 
sails  as  to  be  almost  unmanageable.  Her  main-royal-mast, 
maintopsail  yard,  and  her  gaff  were  shot  away.  The  gaff 
fell  just  as  the  two  ships  got  foul.  The  fly  of  the  British 
white  ensign  at  the  gaff  end  having  dropped  upon  the 
Didons  forecastle,  the  Frenchmen  tore  it  off,  and  carried 
the  fragment  aft  as  a  trophy.  The  seamen  of  the 
Phoenix  immediately  lashed  a  boat*s  ensign  to  the 
larboard  cross-jack  yard-arm,  and  a  Union-jack  to  the 
starboard. 

Each  ship  now  proceeded  to  repair  her  damaged  rigging, 
that  she  might  be  ready  to  renew  the  engagement  the  mo- 
ment the  return  of  the  breeze  would  admit  of  manoeuvring 
again. 

The  two  frigates  had  come  sorry  figures  out  of  that  sharp 
fight.  They  had  engaged  under  a  great  press  of  sail;  but 
they  no  longer  floated  with  their  "  white  wings  "  spread 
proudly  like  beautiful  sea  birds,  but  were  a  mass  of  rope 
ends  and  ragged,  riddled  canvas.  One  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  British  seaman  is  the  promptitude  and  skill  he 
displays  in  refitting  his  ship  after,  and  in  the  intervals  of, 
action. 

The  crew  of  the  Phcenix  made  even  more  than  ordinary 
exertions,  when  they  beheld  their  enemy *s  foremast  fall- 
ing over  the  side.  This  loss  was  caused  by  the  motion  of  the 
ship  acting  on  the  mast,  which  was  in  a  terribly  shattered 
state.  Very  soon  afterwards,  the  Phoenix,  who  had  knotted 
and  spliced  her  rigging,  rove  firesh  braces,  and  trimmed 
her  sails,  took  advantage  of  a  slight  breeze  which  began 
to  ruffle  the  waters.     She  made  sail  towards  the  Didon, 
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then  with  her  head  the  same  way,  upon  the  Phcenix*s 
weather  bow.  Arrived  within  gunshot,  the  English  frigate 
was  about  to  open  her  fire,  when  her  gallant  enemy  hauled 
down  her  colours. 

The  Didon  was,  in  fact,  in  an  utterly  defenceless  state, 
and  had  been  most  bravely  fought  to  the  last  moment.  It 
is  double  gloiy  to  beat  a  worthy  foe  5  and  such  she  was. 
Her  captain,  Milius,  and  her  officers,  were  both  brave  and 
skilful.  The  personal  valour  of  the  former  had,  during 
the  fight,  won  the  admiration  of  his  enemy.  Her  crew 
were  healthy,  strong,  and  active — picked  men,  who  had 
been  selected  for  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte *s  frigate,  and 
who  had  served  from  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
Nevertheless,  the  Phoenix  had  conquered.  But  her  perils 
were  not  yet  over.  A  very  difficult  duty  remained. 
The  prisoners  greatly  outnumbered  their  captors!  The 
latter,  therefore,  had  to  separate  the  Frenchmen,  and  care- 
fully watch  them.  They  had  also  to  refit  the  prize,  which 
was  in  a  sad  state :  her  mainmast  was  so  tottering  that  the 
British  tan  were  obliged  to  cut  it  away. 

Having  cleared  the  wreck,  the  Pkanix  took  the  Didon 
in  tow,  and  steered  for  a  British  port ;  but  she  was  destined 
not  to  arrive  there  very  soon. 

She  joined  the  Dragon,  seventy-four,  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th,  and,  in  company  with  her,  fell  in  the  next  day 
with  M.  ViUeneuve*s  fleet.  The  Phcenix,  with  the  Didon 
in  tow,  instantly  bore  up,  and  made  all  sail  to  the  south- 
ward. A  division  of  the  fleet  chased  the  poor  crippled 
frigates,  and  had  nearly  arrived  within  gunshot  of  them, 
when,  at  sunset,  their  pursuers  suddenly  tacked,  and  stood 
back  to  their  main  body.  The  Phoenix  had  now  passed 
Lisbon,  and  was  steering  to  enter  Gibraltar,  in  a  thick  fog. 
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when  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  occasional  firing  of 
guns  were  heard  in  all  directions  round  her.  Shortly  after. 
Captain  Baker  spoke  the  Euryalus  frigate,  and  learned 
tliat  the  sounds  proceeded  from  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet, 
— soon  destined  to  meet  Nelson  at  Trafalgar — then  on 
its  way  to  Cadiz.  You  may  be  quite  sure  the  Phosnix, 
who  seemed  destined  not  to  retain  her  prize,  at  once 
changed  her  course  to  the  westward,  and  was  soon  clear 
of  danger  from  De  Villeneuve's  fleet. 

But  yet  another  peril — one  more  to  be  dreaded — ^awaited 
the  victors.  The  pilot  of  the  Phanix  was  a  Frenchman, 
or  perhaps  a  Channel  Islandman.  He  overheard  and 
understood  a  conversation  amongst  the  prisoners,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  a  plot  to  get  possession  of  the  P/usnix, 
and  then  retake  their  own  vessel. 

Means  were  at  once  taken  to  overawe  the  prisoners  in 
the  hold  of  the  Phcenix.  Scarcely  had  this  been  done, 
when  the  French  pilot  seized  and  brought  aft  the  ring- 
leader of  the  French — the  late  coxswain  of  Captain 
Milius — ^who  had  formerly  been  coxswain  to  Jerome 
Bonaparte. 

Captain  Milius  behaved  in  the  noblest  manner. 

"  Have  you  any  complaints  to  make  of  the  treatment 
you  have  received  ?**  he  asked. 

"  Non,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine.** 

"I  know  it,"  said  Captain  Milius,  "  for  I  receive  every 
morning  a  report  which  informs  me  how  well  you  are  all 
treated ;  if  it  were  otherwise,  I  would  myself  head  you  in 
the  attempt  to  obtain  redress,  I  beseech  you.  Monsieur,'* 
he  continued,  turning  to  Captain  Baker,  "  put  this  fellow 
in  irons.** 

Captain  Baker  at  first  refused  to  do  so,  but  Captain 
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Milios  urged  him,  and  the  coxswain  was,  for  a  short  time, 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  master-at-arms. 

After  their  ringleader  had  been  removed,  the  prisoners 
submitted  quietly  and  even  cheerfidly  to  their  fate ;  and 
the  two  frigates — having,  by  standing  weU  to  the  west- 
ward, got  a  fair  wind — at  length  anchored,  September  3rdy 
in  Plvmouth  Soimd. 

Doubtless  you  expect  that  this  sea  fight,  so  bravely 
won,  with  a  splendid  frigate  added  to  the  navy,  would 
bring  praise  and  honour  to  the  gallant  Captain  Baker. 
Such,  alas !  was  not  the  case.  In  an  age  when  a  rapid 
succession  of  glorious  deeds  actually  dazzled  and  confused 
the  people.  Captain  Baker  remained  unrewarded.  Well, 
the  disgrace  of  such  a  fact  rests  on  England,  not  on  him. 
But  history  has  done  him  justice.  His  name  remains 
immortalised  in  the  page  of  our  national  glory,  and  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  prize  the  naval  history 
of  our  country. 

Let  us  sometimes  think,  with  hearts  warm  with  grati- 
tude and  admiration,  of  the  brave  seamen  who,  by  shedding 
their  blood  for  England^  have  left  us  a  glorious  heritage 
of  liberty. 
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£  are  come  to  the  most  glowing  and  pathetic 
page  in  England's  naval  history — ^the  grandest 
and  saddest  of  our  Sea  Fights.  Nelson, 
towards  whom  after  the  lapse  of  long  years 
our  hearts  still  warm,  won  at  Trafalgar  his  brightest 
glory,  and  his  death  wound.  The  tale  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  difficult  to  write  it  with  anything  like  freshness. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  in  a  record  of  sea  fights  to  omit  the 
grandest  of  all. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1805 — ^his  birthday — Lord 
Nelson,  in  the  Victory,  accompanied  by  the  Ajax,  seventy- 
four  j  the  Defiance,  seventy-four  5  the  ^^ainemnon,  sixty- 
four  ^  and  the  Euryalus,  thirty-gun  frigate,  joined  the 
British  fleet  under  Admiral  CoUingwood,  as  it  lay  off  Cadiz 
watching  for  the  combined  Franco-Spanish  fleet,  which 
was  at  anchor  in  that  harbour. 

Something  of  the  feeling  which  animated  the  men  he 
was  to  lead  so  soon  to  victory,  is  shown  in  the  letters  in 
which  Nelson,  shortly  afterwards,  described  his  welcome. 

"Cadiz,  Fictory,  Oct.  3. 
''The  reception  I  met  with  on  joining  the  fleet  caused 
the  sweetest  sensation  of  my  life.    The  officers  who  came 
on  board  to  welcome  my  return  forgot  my  rank  as  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  greeted 
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me.  Ab  soon  as  these  emotions  were  past,  I  laid  before 
them  the  plan  I  had  previously  arranged  for  attacking  the 
enemy  ^  and  it  was  not  only  my  pleasure  to  find  it  gene- 
rally approved,  but  clearly  perceived  and  understood.  The 
enemy  are  still  in  port,  but  something  must  be  immedi- 
ately done  to  provoke  or  lure  them  to  a  battle.'* 

The  English  fleet  now  consisted  of  twenty-seven  sail  of 
the  line,  but  six  sail  had  been  detached  and  sent  for  stores 
and  water  to  Gibraltar,  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  cruised 
about  fifteen  miles  to  the  westward. 

However,  as  the  enemy  did  not  come  out  immediately. 
Nelson  deemed  it  wise  to  withdraw  the  inshore  squadron, 
and  leave  only  two  frigates,  the  Euryalus  and  Hydra,  on 
the  watch,  stationing  four  sail  of  the  line  near  enough  to 
transmit  their  signals  to  him. 

The  station  he  chose  for  himself  was  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  west  of  Cadiz,  near  Cape  St.  Mary's.  Thus  he 
hoped  to  decoy  the  enemy  out,  while  he  guarded  against 
the  danger  of  being  caught  by  a  westerly  wind  near  Cadiz, 
and  driven  into  the  Straits. 

Nelson  had  for  several  days  only  twenty-three  ships. 
He  had  deprived  himself  of  a  ninety-gun  ship  by  an  act  of 
chivalrous  generosity.  He  had  good  cause  to  think  that 
Sir  Robert  Calder  was  his  enemy.  Now  he  had  been 
ordered  to  send  Sir  Robert  home  to  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  on  account  of  the  dissatisfaction  felt  in  England 
at  a  recent  imperfect  victory.  Nelson  was,  of  course,  very 
anxious  to  treat  him  with  scrupulous  delicacy  and  atten- 
tion, and  instead  of  sending  him  home  in  a  frigate,  insisted 
on  his  returning  home  in  his  own  ninety-gun  ship,  ill  as 
she  could  be  spared.  He  was  also  in  want  of  frigates^ 
which  he  called  "  the  eyes  of  a  fleeu" 
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On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  October,  Ne4son  came 
on  deck  with  a  strong  feeling,  amounting  to  a  presenti- 
ment, that  the  enemy  had  put  to  sea,  as  in  truth  they  had. 
He  persisted  in  saying  that  a  signal  to  that  effect  must  be 
flying,  and  Captain  Hardy  and  the  signal-lieutenant  both 
went  to  the  mast-head,  and  reconnoitred  with  their 
glasses,  but  could  see  nothing.  However,  in  another  hour, 
a  signal  gun  announced  the  truth  of  the  great  comman- 
der's singular  prevision ! 

Only  twelve  ships  of  the  enemy  had,  however,  as  yet 
got  out  to  sea.  But  at  daylight  on  the  20th,  the  remainder 
of  the  fleet  left  Cadiz,  with  a  south-east  breeze. 

Scarcely  had  they  cleared  the  harbour,  ere  the  wind 
changed  to  S.W.,  with  thick  weather.  In  the  afternoon 
die  weather  cleared,  and  the  wind  shifted  to  W.N.W. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon.  Nelson's  repeating  ships 
announced  that  the  enemy  was  at  sea. 

All  night  the  British  fleet  continued  under  all  sail,  steer- 
ing S.E.  At  daybreak  they  had  reached  the  entrance  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  but  could  not  find  the  enemy. 
About  seven  a  frigate  signalled  that  the  enemy  was  bear- 
ing north.  The  Victofry  hove-to,  and  soon  after  Nelson 
made  sail  in  that  direction. 

It  was  not  till  daybreak  on  the  21st  that  the  combined 
fleets  were  seen  distinctly  from  the  Fictory's  deck. 

They  were  in  close  line  of  battle  ahead  on  the  starboard 
tack,  about  twelve  miles  to  leeward,  standing  to  the  south. 
Villeneuve,  the  French  admiral,  had  formed  the  fleets 
into  a  double  line,  every  alternate  ship  being  a  cable's 
length  to  windward  of  her  second,  ahead  and  astern. 
His  force  consisted  of  thirty-three  ships  of  the  line,  and 
seven  large  frigates.     They  were  very  superior  to  the 
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British  in  size  and  weight  of  metal^  as  well  as  in  num- 
bers. Four  thousand  soldiers  were  on  board  them ; 
and  the  best  riflemen  to  be  procured  from  the  Tyrol  were 
dispersed  throughout  the  fleet.  Vice- Admiral  Villeneuve 
commanded  in  chief. 

The  Spanish  fleet  was  under  Admiral  Gravina. 

At  daylight  that  morning.  Nelson  came  on  deck.  It 
was  a  remarkable  day  in  his  family.  Captain  Suckling,  in 
the  Dreadnought,  with  two  other  line-of-battle  ships,  had 
years  before  beaten  off  a  French  squadron  of  four  sail  of 
the  line  and  three  frigates  on  Oct.  21st;  and  Nelson  had 
expressed  a  belief — the  "  wish  **  being  doubtless  "  father 
to  the  thought  ** — ^that  his  battle  might  be  fought  on  it  also. 

While  the  enemy  was  yet  ten  miles  of[.  Nelson,  in  the 
solitude  of  his  cabin,  wrote  the  following  prayer : — 

"  May  the  great  God,  whom  I  worship,  grant  to  my 
country,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe,  a  great  and  glo- 
rious victory !  And  may  no  misconduct  in  anyone  tarnish 
it !  And  may  humanity,  after  victory,  be  the  predomi- 
nant feature  in  the  British  fleet.  For  myself,  individually, 
I  commit  my  life  to  Him  who  made  me ;  and  may  His 
blessing  light  on  my  endeavours  to  serve  my  country  iaith- 
fully.  To  Him  I  resign  myself  and  tlie  just  cause  which 
is  entrusted  to  me  to  defend.  Amen.  Amen.  Amen. 
Victory,  Oct.  21, 1805." 


4i 


In  sight  of  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain^- 
distant  about  ten  miles — Captain  Blackwood  went  on 
board  the  Victory  at  about  six  o*clock.  He  found  Nelson  in 
good  spirits,  although  the  great  commander  (who  well 
knew  that  his  own  life  would  be  the  especial  aim  of  tlie 
French)  had  a  strong  feeling  that  he  would  fall  in  the 
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approaching  battle.  Captain  Blackwood  was  also  aware 
of  the  likelihood  of  the  Victory  being  especially  attacked, 
and  urged  the  admiral  to  let  the  Leviathan  and  Tiimiraire 
precede  her  into  battle.  He  consented  reluctantly,  but 
could  not,  in  the  end,  find  resolution  to  hang  back,  and  by 
setting  every  sail  on  the  Victory,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  Tihndraire  to  pass  her,  although  she  hugged  the  flag- 
ship closely. 

While  Blackwood  was  on  board,  Nelson  was  attentively 
considering  the  enemy,  who  had  tacked  to  the  northward, 
formed  line  on  the  larboard  tack,  and  thus  brought  the 
shoals  of  Trafalgar  and  S.  Pedro  under  the  lee  of  the 
British,  keeping  the  port  of  Cadiz  open  for  themselves.  A 
long  swell  was  setting  into  Cadiz  bay,  and  the  ships  of 
England,  crowding  all  sail,  moved  onward  with  light 
breezes  from  the  S.W.  The  sun  fell  on  the  white  sails  of 
the  enemy's  gallant  fleet,  and  the  British  sailors,  admiring 
the  grand  appearance  of  the  crescent  of  ships,  were  heard 
observing,^ 

"  What  a  fine  sight  yonder  ships  would  make  at  Spit- 
head  !" 

They  had  no  thought  of  fear  or  doubt  as  to  their  own 
success.  Why  should  they  ?  Nelson  never  failed  to  lead 
them  to  victory.  He  had  taken  all  wise  precautions  for 
the  right  ordering  of  the  great  sea  fight  long  before ;  not 
only  at  the  council  of  war  in  his  cabin,  but  by  long  written 
instructions  to  his  captains.  Thus  there  remained  little 
need  of  signals ;  all  could  and  would,  he  well  knew, 
repeat  the  gallant  lesson  he  had  taught. 

When  he  found  that  by  his  skilful  manoeuvres  he  had 
placed  the  enemy  in  such  a  position  that  they  could  not 
avoid  an  engagement,  he  displayed  the  greatest  delight. 
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"Now,"  he  exclaimed,  "they  cannot  escape  us!  I 
think  we  shall  at  least  make  sure  of  twenty  of  them.  I 
shall  probably  lose  a  leg,  but  that  will  be  purchasing  a 
victory  cheaply." 

At  6.40  he  made  the  signals  to  form  in  order  of  sailing 
in  two  columns,  and  to  prepare  foi  battle  3  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  signal  to  bear  up. 

Admiral  Collingwood  gives,  in  his  official  despatch,  the 
following  plan  of  the  order  in  which  the  English  fleet 
sailed,  in  two  double  colunms  : — 


Vah. 


Victory. 

Orion. 

Temh'aire. 

Agamemnon. 

Neptune, 

Minotaur. 

Conqueror. 

Spartiate. 

Leviathan. 

Britannia. 

Ajax. 

Africa. 

Euryalus. 

Naiad. 

Sirius. 

Pickle,  schooner. 

Phoebe. 

Entreprenante,  cutter. 

Reab. 

Royal  Sovereign. 

Revenge. 

Mars. 

Swiftsure. 

BeUeisle. 

Defence. 

Tonnant. 

Thunderer. 

Bellerophon. 

Dqfiance. 

Colossus. 

Prince. 

Achilles. 

Dreadnought. 

Polyphemus. 
The  combined  fleets  formed,  as  we  have  said,  a  crescent 
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convexing  to  leeward^  so  that  the  British  ships,  on  begin- 
ning the  battle,  had  both  the  enemy's  van  and  rear  abaft 
the  beam.  Admiral  Villeneuve  was  on  board  the  Bucen- 
taure,  near  the  centre  5  the  Prince  of  Asturias  bore 
Gravina*s  flag  in  the  rear  -,  but  French  and  Spanish  ships 
were  mingled  promiscuously,  not  kept  in  separate  squad- 
rons. 

Nelson,  in  the  Victory,  led  the  weather  column  of  the 
English;  Collingwood,  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  the  lee 
division. 

The  Admiral  feared  that  the  enemy  might  even  now 
escape  into  Cadiz,  which  was  at  no  great  distance  under 
their  lee,  and  therefore  telegraphed  to  Vice- Admiral  Colling- 
wood— *'  I  intend  to  pass  through  the  van  of  the  enemy's 
line  to  prevent  him  from  getting  into  Cadiz." 

At  11.40  A.M.  the  famous  signal  fluttered  on  the  air, 
which  has  been  adopted,  we  may  say,  as  the  watchword  of 
the  British  navy — "  England  expects  every  Man  to 
DO  HIS  Duty."  It  was  greeted  with  three  enthusiastic 
cheers  through  the  fleet  j  and  the  tars,  who  loved  and 
trusted  Nelson,  accepted  it  as  an  assurance  of  victory. 

The  Fougueux  was  the  first  French  ship  that  fired  a  shot. 
She  was  next  astern  of  the  Santa  Ana,  and  was  probably 
only  trying  the  range  of  her  guns.  As  the  sound  boomed 
over  the  heaving  sea,  however,  the  red  cross  of  St.  George 
flew  up  to  the  maintop  of  every  ship  in  the  English  line, 
as  if  in  answer  to  the  defiance. 

The  flags  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleet  were  hoisted 
in  reply,  and  the  Santa  Ana  and  several  other  ships  at  once 
began  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  Royal  Sovereign  and  the 
Belleisle,  who  were  leading  into  action  j  for  as  Nelson's 
column  steered  two  points  more  to  the  nortli  than  Col- 
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Imgwood's,  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  escape  into  Cadiz,  the 
lee  line  became  first  engaged. 

Admiral  Collingwood,  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  cut  the 
enemy's  line  by  passing  close  under  the  stem  of  the  Santa 
Ana,  discharging  as  he  passed  every  gun  of  his  larboard 
broadside,  as  it  came  to  bear,  into  her,  while  her  starboard 
broadside  was  discharged  into  the  Fougueux. 

As  Collingwood  led  into  action  he  observed  to  Captain 
Rotherham,  who  stood  beside  him, ''  Rotherham,  what 
woidd  Nebon  give  to  be  here  ?" 

Nelson,  watching  his  dear  friend  and  brother  in  arras 
from  the  deck  of  the  Victory,  exclaimed — "  See  how  that 
noble  fellow  Collingwood  carries  his  ship  into  action." 

Meantime  the  Royal  Sovereign,  luffing  round,  took  up 
her  station  on  the  starboard  bow  of  the  Spanish  ship.  Col- 
lingwood's  ship  was  engaged  for  twenty  minutes  before 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  had  at  one  time  seven  ships  at- 
tacking her  at  the  same  time.  While  closely  engaged  by 
the  Santa  Ana  she  was  raked  by  the  San  Leandro  ahead, 
and  had  the  Fougueux  on  her  quarter,  and  the  San  Justo 
and  Indomptable  also  firing  at  her. 

But  aid  was  coming.  That  glorious  ship  the  Belleisle 
raked  the  Santa  Ana  with  good  effect,  just  as  her  mizen- 
topmast  fell,  while  other  ships  engaging  the  San  Leandro 
and  her  companions,  allowed  the  Royal  Sovereign  breathing 
time. 

But  she  had  suffered  severely,  having  lost  all  her  masts. 
Her  mizenmast  had  fallen  j  her  mainmast  in  going  over 
the  side  had  torn  off  two  lower-deck  ports ;  and  the  fore- 
mast was  tottering.  The  admiral  telegraphed  for  the 
Euryalus  to  come  to  his  assistance. 

The  crew  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  hailed  the  frigate  with 
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cheers^  and  with  the  ciy — "  My  little  ship,  heave  our  head 
round  that  our  broadside  may  bear,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
at  the  sallyport.** 

The  Euryalus  complied  with  their  request ;  hore  the 
Royal  Sovereigns  head  round ;  and  the  unconquerable 
ship  instantly  gave  her  opponent  a  broadside  that  crushed 
her  side  in. 

The  Santa  Ana  struck  her  colours  to  the  Royal  Sovereign 
at  2.  TO,  after  two  hours  of  desperate  conflict.  The  glory 
of  taking  her  belonged  entirely  to  CoUingwood,  as  with 
the  exception  of  one  broadside  from  the  Belleisle  no  other 
English  ship  had  fired  at  the  Spanish  flag-ship. 

The  vice-admiral  retained  the  Euryalus  to  make  his 
signals  while  the  battle  lasted,  and  afterwards  he  shifted 
his  flag  into  her.  We  may  observe  here,  that  it  is  an 
honourable  agreement  between  opposing  fleets,  that 
frigates  shall  not  be  attacked  unless  they  are  themselves 
aggressors. 

A  heavy  shower  of  musketiy  swept  the  quarter-deck  of 
the  Royal  Sovereign  while  she  had  the  seven  ships  attack- 
ing her,  so  that  Captain  Rotherham  was  at  one  time  left 
standing  almost  alone  amongst  the  dead,  dying,  and  wounded 
who  strewed  the  deck.  He  had  on  his  gold-laced  cocked 
hat,  and  gold  epaulettes,  of  course.  His  hat  was  a  re* 
markably  conspicuous  one.  One  of  the  officers  beg^ged 
him  to  exchange  it  for  a  cap. 

'*  No,**  he  replied ;  ''  I  have  always  fought  in  a  cocked 
hat,  and  I  always  will.'* 

But  to  return  to  Nelson.  When  the  fight  began  he 
would  not  allow  the  hammocks  on  board  the  Victory  to  be 
put  higher,  as  is  usual  in  battle,  lest  they  should  obstruct  his 
view  of  the  field  of  action  |  but  he  took  the  precaution  of 
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ezchangiog  the  painted  cloths  with  which  they  were  gene- 
rally covered  for  white  canvas  ones,  well  steeped  in  water, 
to  lessen  the  danger  of  fire  during  close  action. 

And  now  the  Victory  was  within  range  of  the  enemy's 
gons.  A  shot  fit)m  the  Bucentaure  made  a  hole  in  her 
maintopgallant  sail. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  •  •  •  .  Then  came 
a  thunder  roar  of  cannon,  as  seven  or  eight  ships  opened 
£re  at  once  upon  the  English  flag-ship. 

As  Nelson  perceived  their  shot  pass  over  him  he  desired 
Captain  Blackwood  and  Captain  Prowse,  of  the  Sirius  to 
repair  to  their  respective  frigates,  and  on  their  way  to  tell 
all  the  captains  of  line-of-battle  ships  that  he  depended 
on  their  exertions;  and  that  if  the  prescribed  mode  of 
attack  proved  impracticable,  they  might  adopt  whatever 
they  thought  best,  provided  it  led  them  closely  alongside 
of  an  enemy. 

''As  they  were  standing  on  the  front  of  the  poop,** 
says  Southey,  "  Blackwood  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying 
he  hoped  soon  to  return  and  find  him  in  possession  of 
twenty  prizes.  He  replied,  God  bless  you,  Blackwood, 
I  shall  never  see  you  again.*' 

Nelson's  column  was  steered,  as  we  have  said,  two 
points  more  to  the  N.  than  Collingwood's,  in  order  to  cut 
off  the  enemy's  escape  into  Cadiz.  The  lee  line,  there- 
fore, had  been  engaged.  Collingwood  and  his  captain^ 
Rotherham,  had  not  been  on  very  good  terms  just  before 
the  action ;  but  on  the  preceding  day,  when  Collingwood 
had  gone  on  board  the  Victory,  to  receive  instructions. 
Nelson  asked  him  where  his  captain  was  ?  CoUingwood 
replied,  that  they  were  not  on  good  terms  with  each 
other, 
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''Terms  !**  said  Nelson,  ''good  terms  with  each  other!'* 

Immediately  he  sent  a  boat  for  Captain  Rotherham. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived  he  led  him  to  CoUingwood,  sayings 
"  Look :  yonder  are  the  enemy ;"  and  bade  them  "shake 
hands  as  Englishmen." 

While  the  English  ships,  feebly  aided  by  the  light  breezy 
had  been  slowly,  approaching  the  enemy.  Lord  Nelson 
visited  every  deck  of  the  Victory,  and  spoke  to  the  seamen 
with  his  usual  kindness  and  warmth. 

He  praised  them  for  the  manner  In  which  they  bad 
barricaded  the  hawse-holes  of  the  ship,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  quarter-deck ;  as  he  left  the  main-deck  the 
men  gave  him  three  cheers.  This  burst  of  enthusiasm 
was  succeeded  by  a  death-like  silence,  as  the  flag-ship 
bore  down  on  her  foes— «very  man  mute  and  motionless 
at  his  gun. 

Nelson,  unable  at  first  to  discover  the  French  admiral's 
ship,  ordered  Captain  Hardy  to  "  lay  him  alongside  his 
old  acquaintance,"  the  Santissimg,  Trinidad — ^his  antagonist 
on  the  glorious  Valentine's  Day,  i79i«-and  with  this 
purpose  they  bore  steadily  onwards — not  answering  the 
hail  of  shots  which  began  to  fall  near  them.  English 
ships  do  not  fire  till  their  guns  will  be  effective.  In  the 
same  "awful  silence"  as  that  which  so  forcibly  struck  the 
imagination  of  the  galley-slave  in  "  The  Little  Captain," 
the  gallant  ship  moved  onwards. 

One  captain  in  that  day*s  fight  told  his  seamen  not  to 
fire  "  till  they  saw  the  whites  of  their  enemies'  eyes !" 

But  the  Victory  began  to  suffer  severely.  An  incessant 
raking  fire  was  kept  up  on  her,  and  a  cannon  shot  cut 
Mr.  Scott,  the  admiral's  secretary,  almost  in  two.  He 
eipired   instantly,  and   was   thrown  overboard.     Lord 
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Nelson,  who  saw  the  men  thus  disposing  of  the  dead 
body,  asked  ''  Was  that  Scott  ?**  The  midshipman  whom 
he  addressed  replied  that  he  believed  it  was.  The  ad* 
miral,  much  moved,  exclaimed,  "  Poor  fellow  !*' 

The  enemy  had  now  closed  towards  the  point  the 
Fictory  was  approaching,  leaving  the  Sania  Ana  and  her 
consorts  fully  engaged  by  the  Royal  Sovereign  and  the 
ships  near  her;  and  thus  the  allied  fleet  was  divided 
nearly  in  the  centre — fourteen  ships  in  the  van  and  nine- 
teen in  the  rear  division,  with  an  bterval  of  a  mile  be- 
tween them. 

As  the  Victory  gained  a  distance  of  about  five  or  six 
hundred  yards  firom  the  enemy  her  main  topmast  and  her 
wheel  were  shot  away ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  be  steered 
by  the  relieving  tackles  below.  A  shot  killed  eight 
marines  on  the  poop.  Lord  Nelson  then  requested 
Captain  Adair  to  order  his  men  to  lie  down — ^a  precaution 
adopted  also  in  several  of  the  other  ships* 

Soon  afterwards  a  splinter  from  the  forebrace  bits  flew 
between  the  admiral  and  his  captain,  a  part  of  it  tearing 
away  the  buckle  from  Hardy's  shoe.  The  brave  officers 
exchanged  anxious  glances,  each  fearing  the  other  was 
wounds.  Nelson  smilingly  observed,  ''This  is  too  warm 
work  to  last  long.  Hardy  !** 

Hardy  seeing  the  clustering  ships  gathered  ahead  of 
Chem,  observed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  through 
them  without  running  foul  of  one  of  them.  Nelson 
replied,  **  I  cannot  help  it !  it  does  not  signify  which  we 
run  on  board  of  5  go  on  board  which  you  please  i  take 
your  choice." 

But  now  at  dose  quarters  with  the  enemy  it  was  the 
hitherto  much-enduring  Victory's  turn  to  begin  her  part 
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of  the  drama.  She  had  not  fired  a  single  gon  yet,  though 
her  sails  were  hanging  in  ribbons,  and  fifty  of  her  brave 
crew  were  dead  or  wounded  j  but  her  vengeance  would 
soon  be  terrible. 

At  13.4  she  opened  her  fire  from  both  sides. 

We  have  said  that  Nelson  desired  to  be  laid  alongside 
his  ''old  acquaintance  the  Santissima  Trinidada,**  the 
ship  he  had  so  gallantly  fought  on  the  glorious  14th  of 
February,  1791 }  but  the  Bucentaure,  eighty-gun  ship, 
had  shot  ahead,  and  Hardy  was  obliged  to  steer  under  her 
stem  instead  of  ahead  of  her.  At  one  o'clock,  therefore, 
the  Victory* s  helm  was  put  hard  a-port,  and  she  cut  the  line, 
fiut  there  was  scarcely  space  enough  for  her  to  go  clear. 
She  passed  dose  to  the  larboard  side  of  the  Bucentaure, 
and  poured  her  tremendous  broadside  into  the  French 
ship;  the  latter  actually  heeled  two  or  three  streaks  on 
receiving  it. 

The  Victory  then  hauled  as  close  round  as  practicable 
under  the  stern  of  the  eighty-gun  ship,  meaning  to  bring 
her  to  action  to  leeward  j  but  this  was  prevented  by  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  Redoutalle, 

The  ships  came  into  collision,  and  the  best  bower-anchor 
of  the  Victory  broke  the  spare  anchor  of  the  Redoutable, 
The  concussion  drove  the  French  ship  round  off,  nearty 
before  the  wind.  The  ships  would  probably  have  sepa- 
rated had  not  their  yard-arms  been  foul,  which  kept  them 
alongside  of  each  other.  The  Victory,  however,  constantly 
discharged  her  larboard  broadside  upon  the  Bucentaure  and 
Santissima  Trinidada — ^principally  at  Nelson's  ''old  ac« 
quaintance  "—while  she  fought  the  Redoutable  with  her 
starboard  guns. 

Lord  Nelson,  the  while^  paced  the  quarter-deck  with 
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his  captain,  between  the  wheel  and  the  companion 
ladder. 

When  the  Victory  pat  her  helm  about  to  attack  the  Bucen^ 
taure,  the  Tdm^aire,  who  had  kept  closely  on  her  leader's 
starboard  quarter,  was  obliged  to  do  the  same  to  keep  clear 
of  the  admiral's  ship.  She  hauled  round  the  Redoutahle 
at  a  short  distance,  receiving  that  ship's  starboard  broadside, 
which  carried  away  the  head  of  her  mizen-topmast.  The 
Thniraire  could  not  return  this  fire  lest  she  should  injure  the 
Piciory,  so  she  passed  on,  and  for  a  time  engaged  the  Nep^ 
tune.  Very  shordy  afterwards  the  two  ships  Victory  and 
Redoutable  coming  down  (linked  in  deadly  union)  under 
the  influence  of  the  swell  and  light  breeze,  gradually  closed 
upon  the  Tdmdraire.  The  Fougueux,  quitting  the  Belleisle, 
bore  down  on  the  Timiraire  on  the  starboard  bow,  with 
the  apparent  intention  of  boarding  her  \  but  the  Tim4raire 
fired  her  starboard  broadside  at  the  French  ship  with  such 
tremendous  effect  that  the  Fougueux  fell  on  board  of  the 
T^mdraire,  and  her  fore-rigging  was  immediately  lashed 
by  the  English  seamen  to  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  latter. 

The  Victory,  Redoutable,  Tthnh-aire,  and  Fougueux  thus 
formed  a  compact  tier,  as  if  they  had  been  moored  to- 
gether, their  heads  lying  all  the  same  way. 

The  lieutenants  of  the  Victory  seeing  this,  depressed 
their  middle  and  lower-deck  guns,  and  fired  with  a 
diminished  charge,  lest  the  shot  shoijld  pass  through  and 
injure  the  Timiraire ;  and  because  there  was  danger  that 
the  Redoutahle  might  take  fire  from  the  lower-deck  guns, 
the  muzzles  of  which  touched  her  side  when  they  were 
run  out,  the  firemen  of  each  gun  stood  ready  with  a 
bucket  of  water,  which  he  dashed  into  the  hole  made  by 
their  shot  in  the  enemy's  side. 
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The  Redoutahle  fired  only  one  broadside ;  then  she  let 
down  her  lower-deck  ports  for  fear  ot  being  boarded 
through  them ;  and  never  fired  a  great  gan  again  during 
the  action. 

Twice  Nelson,  in  his  gentle  humanity,  ordered  his  crew 
to  cease  firing  on  her,  believing,  as  her  guns  were  silent, 
that  she  had  struck — for  she  carried  no  flag — but  both 
times  he  found  it  a  mistake.  From  her  tops,  which  were 
full  of  riflemen,  a  sharp  fire  was  kept  up. 

About  a  quarter  after  one  o'clock  a  ball  from  the  mizen- 
top  of  the  Frenchman,  then  only  about  fifteen  yards  horn 
that  part  of  the  deck  where  Nelson  was  turning  to  walk 
aft,  struck  the  admiral  on  his  left  epaulette.  He  fell  on 
the  same  spot  where  poor  Mr.  Scott's  blood  still  dyed  the 
deck.  Hardy,  turning  round,  saw  three  seamen  raising 
him.  "  They  have  done  for  me  at  last.  Hardy,"  said  the 
hero.  •'  I  hope  not,"  ejaculated  his  captain*  "  Yes,"  he 
replied,  "  my  backbone  is  shot  through." 

As  he  was  being  carried  to  the  cockpit  he  observed  that 
the  tiller-ropes  were  not  sufficiently  tight,  and  ordered 
tackles  to  be  got  on  them.  Then  fearing  that  his  crew 
might  be  discouraged  if  they  perceived  that  he  had  fallen, 
he  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  covered  his  face  and  stars. 

Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Nelson  fell,  more  than 
fifty  of  his  brave  crew  had  also  been  shot  But  the  Victory 
fought  gallantly,  and  all  who  were  aware  of  the  admiral's 
fate  directed  their  vengeance  against  the  fatal  mizentop. 
An  old  quartermaster  and  two  midshipmen — Mr.  Colli ng- 
wood  and  Mr.  Pollard — were  the  only  living  persons  left 
on  the  poop  of  the  Victory,  But  the  two  midshipmen 
kept  firing  at  the  top,  in  which  only  two  riflemen  were 
now  left  alive  i  the  quartermaster  supplying  them  with 
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cartridges.  One  of  these  nflemen  attempting  to  descend 
the  rigging  was  shot  by  Mr.  Pollard,  and  fell  on  the  poop. 
The  old  quartermaster,  who  had  seen  the  Frenchman  who 
fired  at  Nelson,  and  easily  recognised  him,  because  he  was 
dressed  in  a  white  frock  and  a  glazed  cocked  hat,  ex* 
daimed,  as  the  last  man  left  was  coming  forward  to  fire 
again,  ''That*s  he!  that's  he!*'  pointing  to  him  as  he 
spoke.  At  that  moment  the  brave  old  seaman  received  a 
shot  in  his  mouth,  and  fell  dead.  Both  midshipmen 
instantly  fired  at  the  same  time,  and  the  fellow  fell  dead 
in  the  top^  where  his  destroyers  afterwards  found  his 
body.  He  had  received  a  ball  in  the  head  and  one  in  the 
breast. 

Meantime,  observing  the  deserted  appearance  of  the 
deck  of  the  Victory y  on  which  now  only  Captain  Hardy, 
Captain  Adair,  and  two  or  three  ofiicers  remained,  the 
captain  of  the  Redouiable  ordered  his  men  to  board  her. 
Bat  the  Fictory's  marines,  assisted  by  a  few  small-arm 
men,  kept  up  so  continued  and  animated  a  fire,  that  the 
Frenchmen  assembled  in  the  main-rigging  with  this  inten- 
tion were  shot  down  as  fast  as  they  appeared.  In  repel- 
ling this  attack  the  gallant  Adair  was  killed.  Lieutenant 
Ram  mortally,  and  Mr.  George  Westphal,  midshipman, 
severely  wounded.  Many  of  the  marines  and  sailors  also 
felL 

At  about  1.35  the  Timhaire  ran  on  board  the  Redout- 
able  on  the  starboard  bow,  and  lashed  the  French 
ship's  bowsprit  to  the  fore  part  of  her  own  main-rig- 
ging. Grenades  thrown  from  the  French  ship  set  her 
on  fire,  but  after  great  exertions  the  flames  were  extin- 
gaished. 

The  Redouialle  bad  been  twice  on  fire,  and  once  she  had 
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succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  some  ropes  and  canvas  on  the 
Victory's  booms ;  but  the  British  seamen  soon  extinguished 
the  flames. 

At  length  the  firing  from  the  French  ship  ceased  j  she 
was  on  fire,  and  they  could  not  teU — as  her  flag  was  not 
flying — whether  she  had  struck  or  not.  So  Captain  Hardy 
sent  Mr.  David  Ogilvie  and  Mr.  Frank  CoUingwood, 
midshipmen,  with  a  sergeant  of  marines,  on  board  the 
Redoutable,  to  assist  in  extinguishing  the  flames. 

The  Englishmen  were  obliged  to  get  on  board  (by 
means  of  a  boat)  through  the  gun-room  ports ;  but 
they  met  with  no  opposition.  The  RedoutabU  was  their 
own. 

Meantime  the  Tht^aire  had  boarded  her  foe,  the 
Fougueux.  Lieutenant  Kennedy,  James  Arscott,  mate,  and 
Robert  Holgate,  midshipman,  with  thirty  men,  got  into 
her  main  rigging.  They  found  her  captain,  the  gallant 
Beaudoin,  lying  mortally  wounded  on  her  deck  ;  the 
second  captain  and  officers  were  bravely  encouraging  their 
men  to  repel  the  boarders.  But  in  ten  minutes  the  ship 
was  taken,  and  the  Frenchmen  driven  below.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  main  and  mizenmast  of  the  Redoutable 
came  down ;  the  mainmast  fell  on  board  the  Temerture, 
and  formed  a  bridge,  across  which  Lieut.  John  Wallace, 
with  a  few  seamen,  passed,  to  take  undisputed  possession 
of  the  Frenchman.  Meantime  the  Bucentaure  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Conqueror,  and  Admiral  Ville* 
neuve  was  a  prisoner.  The  Saniissima  Trinidada  surren- 
dered alsa 

A  singular  circumstance  occurred  with  regard  to  this 
ship.  The  Africa,  Captain  Digby,  bore  down  upon  the 
van  of  the  combined  fleet,  though  Nelson  had  made  the 
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signal  for  her  to  make  sail  (as  she  was  far  to  windward  of 
the  rest),  and  take  her  place  in  the  rear  of  his  division. 
Arriving  abreast  of  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  and  perceiv- 
ing no  colours  flying  on  board  her.  Captain  Digby  sent 
Lieutenant  James  Smith,  with  a  boat's  crew,  to  take  pos- 
session of  her.  Mr.  Smith  ascended  the  ship's  side,  and 
on  the  quarter-deck  met  a  Spanish  officer.  He  requested 
to  know  if  the  ship  had  surrendered.  The  Spaniard 
replied  in  the  negative,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the 
combined  squadron  passing  to  windward.  Mr.  Smith 
returned  to  his  boat,  the  generous  Spaniard  scorning  to 
take  advantage  of  a  mistake^  and  the  jffrica  engaged  the 
Inirepide, 

During  the  time  the  ^/ory'i  larboard  guns  were  play- 
ing against  the  huge  Santissima  Trinidada,  several  of  her 
crew  leaped  overboard  and  swam  to  the  Victory,  and  were 
actually  helped  up  her  sides  by  their  generous  enemies. 

The  Belleisle,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  had 
fought  most  gallantly.  She  sustained  for  twenty  minutes 
the  tremendous  fire  of  the  rear  of  the  combined  fleet,  and, 
after  firing  her  larboard  guns,  double-shotted,  into  the 
Santa  Ana,  and  returning  the  fire  of  the  Fougueux  and 
Monarca  with  her  starboard  broadside,  she  steered  for  the 
IndoTttptahle,  who,  to  avoid  her  fire,  put  her  helm  up,  and, 
after  a  few  broadsides,  bore  away  to  the  S.£. ;  while  the 
San  Juan  Nepomuceno  attacked  the  English  ship  at  some 
distance  on  her  starboard  beam.  At  a  quarter  to  one  her 
maintopmast  was  shot  away — her  mizentopmast  had 
already  gone  over  the  larboard  quarter — and  her  sails  were 
in  ribbons.  As  the  enemy's  ships,  too,  passed  onwards,  her 
danger  was  extreme. 

The  Fougueux  ranged  up  on  her  starboard  side^  rolling 
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with  her  foreyard  over  the  Belleisles  quarter-deck,  and 
striking  her  on  the  gangway  with  her  larboard.  The  ships 
then  engaged  warmly,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  English 
ship  lost  her  mizenmast,  which  was  shot  away  about  six 
feet  above  the  deck ;  the  wreck  fell  over  the  starboard 
quarter.  Ten  minutes  afterwards,  the  Fougueux  dropped 
astern  and  hauled  to  the  northwards,  where  (as  we  have 
seen)  she  was  taken  by  the  T^miraire, 

The  Belleisle  lay  now  unmanageable,  her  after  guns 
masked  by  the  wreck  of  her  own  mizenmast  She  was 
attacked  on  her  larboard  quarter  with  comparative  im- 
punity by  the  Achillea  while  the  A^le  cannonaded 
her  on  her  starboard  side,  and  the  San  Justo  and  San 
Leandro  opened  a  passing  fire  on  her  as  they  crossed  her 
bows. 

Thus  surrounded  by  enemies,  the  English  ship  still 
fought  bravely,  though  at  ten  minutes  past  two  o'clock 
P.M.,  she  lost  her  mizenroast  close  to  the  deck.  It  fell  aft 
on  the  larboard  side  of  the  poop ;  the  wreck  of  the  top- 
mast, with  the  yards  and  sails,  was  hanging  over  the  star- 
board side.  At  that  moment,  an  eighty-gun  French  ship^ 
the  Neptune — which  had  been  beaten  off  the  bows  of  the 
Victory  by  the  Tdmdraire,  attacked  the  Belleisle  on  the 
starboard  bow,  and,  at  a  quarter  to  three,  the  English  ship 
lost  her  foremast  and  bowsprit.  But  in  half  an  hour's 
time  the  Polyphemus  came  to  the  rescue,  and  interposed 
herself  between  the  ships ;  the  Aigle  was  at  the  same  time 
engaged  by  the  Defiance, 

At  3.25  the  Swiftsure  passed  under  the  stem  of  the 
Belleisle,  and  (struck  with  admiration)  manned  her  rigging 
— a  glorious  compliment  at  such  a  moment — and  gave  the 
gallant  ship  three  cheers,  taking  off  her,  at  the  same  tim^ 
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the  fire  of  the  AckUle.  The  mere  hnlk  of  this  ship— 
which  wouldn't  be  beat«  and  whose  ensign  was  lashed 
to  the  topsail-yardarm  (projecting  over  the  quarter),  with 
a  Union-jack  secured  to  a  boarding-pike,  and  lashed  to  the 
stump  of  her  mizenmast — ^returned  the  brotherly  greeting 
with  a  grateful  cheer. 

Surely  the  great  waters  never  saw  a  more  glorious 
spectacle! 

The  Mars  was  fiercely  engaged,  and  lost  her  captain, 
the  gallant  DufF,  whose  head  was  shot  off  by  a  cannon* 
ball  from  the  Pluion,  while  looking  over  the  side  of  his 
ship. 

The  Tonnant  engaged  the  Mcnarca  and  Algesvras,  Her 
captain,  l^lcr,  was  severely  wounded  and  obliged  to  leave 
the  deck.  The  command  devolved  on  the  first  lieutenant, 
John  Bedford.  At  2.ao  the  Algesiras  hauled  down  her 
colours.  At  5  the  San  Juan  (with  whom  the  Tonnant 
was  also  engaged)  hailed  to  say  she  surrendered,  and 
Lieutenant  Clement  was  sent  in  the  joUy-boat,  with  two 
men  to  take  possession  of  her ;  but  the  boat  (injured  by 
the  shot)  was  swamped  halfway.  Mr.  Clement  couldn't 
swim,  but  he  clung  to  the  boat.  While  holding  on  by 
her  a  shot  struck  her  in  the  quarter  and  she  turned  bottom 
upwards,  but  Mr.  Clement  still  held  on.  One  of  the  crew 
swam  to  the  Tonnant  and  returned  with  a  rope,  by  which 
means  the  brave  young  Clement  was  saved.  Having  no 
boat  left,  the  Tonnant  could  not  take  possession  of  the 
San  Juan,  but  the  vanquished  ship  was  afterwards  secured 
by  the  Dreadnought, 

A  seaman  on  board  the  Tonnant  who  was  working  one 
of  the  quarter-deck  guns  was  shot  through  the  great 
toe. 
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He  looked  at  his  toe,  which  hang  by  a  fragment  of 
skin,  and  then  at  his  gun,  and  then  at  his  toe  again. 
At  last  he  took  out  his  pocket-knife  and  gave  it  to  his 
comrade.  "  Jack,  cut  that  bit  of  skin  through  for  me." 
"No/*  replied  his  messmate,  ''go  down  to  the  doctor, 
man."  **  I  am  ashamed  of  going  down  to  him  for  this 
trifle;  just  whip  it  off  for  me,  it  is  only,  a  bit  of  skin." 

Before  his  companion  could  answer  him  the  carronade 
near  him  took  a  cant  accidentally,  from  the  roll  of  the 
ship,  and  crushed  the  whole  of  that  part  of  his  foot;  he 
was  then  obliged  to  leave  the  deck  and  go  to  the  doctor. 
This  man  recovered  from  his  wounds. 

The  old  BelUrophon  came  in  for  her  full  share  of  the 
fight.  She  commenced  her  part  of  the  conflict  by  passing 
under  the  stem  of  the  Monarca,  and  put  her  helm  hard  a 
starboard  to  lay  the  Spanish  ship  alongside,  but  not  being 
sufficiently  under  command  she  ran  foul  of  the  Aigle^  her 
fore-yard  being  locked  with  that  of  the  French  ship,  and 
thus  she  was  engaged  on  both  sides  at  once. 

The  Montanex,  the  French  Sudfbure,  and  the  Bahama^ 
at  the  same  time  brought  their  guns  to  bear  on  the  British 
ship,  and  at  one  o'clock  the  Bellerophons  main  and  mizen- 
topmasts  fell  over  the  starboard  side.  The  sails  attached 
to  them  were  consequently  set  on  fire  by  the  explosion  of 
her  own  guns.  In  ten  minutes  from  that  time  Mr.  Overton, 
her  master,  was  killed,  and  Captain  Cooke  fell  mortally 
wounded.  The  command  devolved  on  Lieutenant  Pryoe 
Cumby.  The  Colossus  and  other  British  ships  now  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  engaged  the  three  last  attacking  ships. 
The  Aigle  sheered  off,  and  as  she  paid  round  before  the 
wind  became  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  the  Bellercphonu 
llie  Belleropkon  then  fired  on  the  Monarca,  who  had 
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strnck  her  coioon  before  to  the  Tonnant,  but  afterwards 
rehobted  tbem.  She  struck  again,  and  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  BelUrophon.  The  Colossus  took  the  Bahafna  and 
the  French  Swiftsure,  after  a  hard  fight.  She  had  laid 
the  French  Argonaute  alongside,  and  with  their  yard-arms 
locked  an  animated  fire  was  kept  up  between  the  ships 
for  ten  minutes,  when  the  Argonaute,  by  the  concussion 
of  the  guns,  fell  off  and  dropped  astern,  being  raked  by 
the  Colossus  as  she  paid  round.  Just  as  she  was  sheering 
oC  Captain  Morris,  of  the  Colossus,  was  wounded  by  a 
shot  a  litde  above  the  knee.  He  refused  to  go  below  and 
have  it  dressed,  but  applying  a  tourniquet  to  his  thigh, 
actually  remained  at  his  station,  near  the  head  of  the 
poop-ladder,  until  he  descended  to  the  quarter-deck  on 
account  of  the  threatened  fall  of  the  mizenmast.  There 
be  continued  till  the  action  ceased  and  the  Agamemnon 
took  bis  battered  ship  in  tow.  The  British  Achille  took 
the  Berwick. 

The  Dreadnought  took  the  San  Juan,  which  had  been 
previously  engaged  by  and  had  surrendered  to  the  Ton- 
nant,  as  we  have  related  before.  The  Spanish  ship  was 
gallantly  defended. 

The  Dreadnought  then  attacked  the  Principe  de'Asturias, 
but  that  ship  avoided  the  combat  after  exchanging  a  few 
broadsides. 

As  the  Revenge  was  attempting  to  break  the  enemy's 
line  she  passed  so  close  to  the  Aigle  that  the  jibboom  of 
the  French  ship  hooked  her  mizen  topsail.  Thus  en- 
tangled, she  poured  a  destructive  raking  fire  into  the 
Aigle  s  bows ;  she  then  forged  ahead  clear  of  the  A^le, 
and  stood  on,  engaging  the  Principe  de'Asturias,  the  /«• 
domptabU,  and  San  Justo. 
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The  Defiance  afterwards  engaged  the  Aigle.  A  veiy 
interesting  stoiy  is  told  of  this  portion  of  the  fight. 

Boarders  from  the  Defiance  had  gained  possession  of  the 
poop  and  quarter-deck  of  the  A^le^  but  were  driven  from 
the  ship  (on  which  they  had  hobted  the  British  ensign) 
by  a  destructive  fire  of  musketiy  from  her  forecastle, 
waist,  and  tops.  The  lashings  which  held  the  two  ships 
were  cut,  and  the  D^ance  steered  off  to  pistol-shot  dis- 
tance. A  young  man — a  mate  or  "  passed**  midshipman — 
had  been  honoured  with  the  command  of  the  boarders. 
He  entreated  his  captain,  the  gallant  Philip  Durham,  to 
allow  him  to  board  again.  The  commander  assented, 
ordered  the  helm  a-weather,  and  the  boarders  to  be  ready ; 
but  the  youth  (fearing  the  ships  would  not  close)  called 
on  any  of  the  men  who  could  swim  to  follow  him,  and 
plunged  into  the  sea.  He  swam  to  the  enemy's  stem, 
and  alone  entered  the  gun-room  port  by  the  rudder 
chains. 

Hb  men  had  not  heard  or  understood  him  in  the 
clangour  of  battle,  and  did  not  follow ;  so  the  bold  lad 
made  his  way  by  himself  to  the  enemy's  poop.  There  he 
was  seen  waving  his  hat  on  the  point  of  his  cutlass,  and 
calling  the  boarders  to  his  assistance.  He  attempted 
to  haul  down  the  French  colours,  but  was  attacked  at 
once  by  several  grenadiers,  whom  he  repulsed.  By 
this  time  the  ships  had  nearly  closed,  and  several  of  the 
English  seamen  sprang  on  board  and  attacked  an  officer. 
He  cried  for  quarter,  and  threw  himself  at  the  young 
mate's  feet,  who,  of  course,  ordered  his  lifft  to  be  saved. 
At  that  moment  a  French  musket  was  levelled  at  his  own 
breast — so  close  that  he  was  able  to  strike  it  downwards, 
leceiving,  however,  a  shot  in  his  leg,  which  was  severely 
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fractured.     He  continued  fighting,  however,  on  his  knees 
till  rescued  by  the  brave  tars  who  hastened  to  his  assis- 
tance; reminding  us  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  Chevy  Chase 
who,— 

<*  When  his  legs  were  shot  away. 
Still  fought  upon  hi<  itumpi.** 

The  Dqfiance  had  directed  her  fire  so  well  that  LAigle, 
unable  to  make  a  longer  resistance,  hailed  to  say  she 
surrendered. 

The  Conqueror  made  a  prize  of  the  Buceniaure,  and 
Captain  Pellew  received  the  sword  of  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief— the  gallant  and  unhappy  Villeneuve. 

The  Leviathan  brought  the  San  Augustin  to  action. 
After  engaging  some  time,  the  San  Augustin  s  helm  was 
put  a-port  to  pass  ahead  of  the  Leviathan ;  but  she 
could  not  effect  her  purpose,  and  the  English  ship  having 
brought  her  broadside  to  bear,  poured  it  in  treble-shotted 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards,  and  committed  tremendous 
havoc  on  board  her,  knocking  away  her  mizenmast 
also. 

The  Spaniard  then  fell  on  board  her  antagonist ;  her  jib- 
boom  became  foul  of  the  Leviaihans  upper  rigging, 
thereby  exposing  her  upper  deck  to  the  fire  of  the  carro- 
nades  and  marines. 

After  a  sharp  engagement  she  was  boarded  by  the 
English  seamen  and  marines,  headed  by  the  Leviathans 
first  lieutenant,  Eyles  Mouusher,  and  surrendered. 
The  Leviathan  had  previously  engaged  the  Santissima 
Trinidad.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  seaman  named 
Thomas  Main,  stationed  at  one  of  the  forecastle  guns, 
had  his  arm  shot  ofiF.     His  messmate  wanted  to  help  him 
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down  to  the  cockpit,  to  the  surgeon.  **  No,  thank  you," 
he  replied,  "  stay  where  you  are ;  you  will  do  more  good 
there."  He  then  descended  to  the  cockpit.  He  was  a 
favourite  with  the  doctor,  who,  seeing  how  serious  the  case 
was,  wished  to  attend  to  him  at  once.  ''  Not  till  it  comes 
to  my  turn,  if  you  please,  doctor,**  said  the  brave  fellow. 

When  the  surgeon  at  last  came  to  him,  he  found  that 
he  must  amputate  the  arm  close  to  the  shoulder.  The 
whole  time  this  operation  was  performing  Main  sang 
''Rule  Britannia"  all  through.  Captain  Bayntun  con- 
sidered that  the  marvellous  endurance  and  cheerfulness  of 
this  man  was  of  great  service  in  keeping  up  the  spirits  of 
his  wounded  messmates. 

But  while  these  and  many  other  deeds  of  highest 
valour  were  being  performed,  the  Hero  of  that  day's 
great  battle  lay  dying  in  a  midshipman's  berth.  (We 
have  played  as  a  child  about  the  hallowed  spot.) 
Nelson  was  laid  upon  a  mattress,  and  stripped  of  his 
uniform,  for  the  surgeon  to  probe  the  wound,  which  he 
at  once  knew  to  be  mortal.  But  death  was  not  instant. 
The  wounded  hero  lived  about  three  hours  and  a  quarter, 
suffering  severely  from  pain  and  burning  thirst,  and  fre- 
quently calling  for  water.  His  rough  but  tender-hearted 
nurses  fanned  him  with  paper,  and  gave  him  lemonade. 

**  As  often  as  a  ship  struck,*'  says  Southey,  in  his  de- 
lightful Life  of  Nelson,  "the  crew  of  the  Victory 
hurraed,  and  at  every  hurra  a  visible  expression  of  joy 
gleamed  in  the  tyes,  and  marked  the  countenance  of  the 
dying  hero. 

"  But  he  became  impatient  to  see  Captain  Hardy,  and  as 
that  officer,  though  often  sent  for,  could  not  leave  the 
deck.  Nelson  feared  that  some  fatal  cause  prevented  hioOf 
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and  repeatedly  cried,  'Will  no  one  bring  Hardy  to  me? 
He  most  be  killed !     He  is  surely  dead !' 

"An  hour  and  ten  minutes  elapsed  from  the  time 
when  Nelson  received  his  wound  before  Hardy  could 
<:ome  to  him.  They  shook  hands  in  silence ;  Hardy  in 
vain  stmggling  to  repress  the  feelings  of  that  most  pain- 
ful, and  yet  sublimest  moment. 

"'Well,  Hardy,  how  goes  the  day  with  us  ?'  asked  his 
commander.  '  Very  well,'  replied  Captiin  Hardy ;  '  we 
have  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  in  our 
possession ;  but  five  of  their  van  have  tacked,  and  show 
an  intention  of  bearing  down  upon  the  Victory,  I  have 
therefore  called  two  or  three  of  our  fresh  ships  round  us, 
and  have  no  doubt  of  giving  them  a  drubbing.' 

***1  hope,'  said  Nelson,  'none  of  our  ships  have 
struck?' 

" '  No,  my  lord,'  replied  Captain  Hardy, '  there  is  no 
fear  of  that'  Lord  Nelson  then  said,  '  I  am  a  dead 
man.  Hardy,  I  am  going  fast.  It  will  be  all  over  with 
me  soon."* 

Captain  Hardy  was  called  on  deck,  and  the  next 
minute  the  Victory  opened  her  fire  on  the  five  ships  of 
Dumanoir*8  squadron,  of  which  he  had  spoken.  These 
French  ships  fired  indiscriminately  on  the  British  and  on  the 
prizes  taken  from  the  Spanish  fleet,  as  they  passed  to 
windward. 

The  concussion  of  the  firing  caused  the  wounded  ad- 
miral terrible  suffering.  "  Oh,  Victory,  Victory  /"  he 
exclaimed,  addressing  his  beloved  ship,  "  how  you  distract 
mj  poor  brain !' 
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The  Orion  and  others  coming  to  the  Victory^ s  aid,  the 
French  squadron  hauled  their  wind  to  the  southward, 
offering  no  further  molestation. 

In  about  an  hour  Captain  Hardy  once  more  entered  the 
cockpit,  and  shaking  hands  with  Lord  Nelson  congratulated 
him  on  the  glorious  victory  his  fleet  had  won,  telling  him 
that  the  flght  was  over,  and  that  fifteen  at  least  of  the 
enemy  had  surrendered.  "  His  lordship  answered,"  says 
Dr.  Beatty, "  'That  is  well,  but  I  had  bargained  for  twenty;' 
^nd  then  emphatically  exclaimed,  'Anchor,  Hardy; 
anchor !'  '  I  suppose,  my  lord,'  returned  Captain  Hardy, 
'  that  Admiral  CoUingwood  will  now  take  upon  him  the 
direction  of  affairs  ?*  '  Not  while  I  live,  I  hope.  Hardy,' 
cried  the  dying  hero ;  and  endeavouring  ineffectually  to 
raise  himself  from  the  bed,  he  exclaimed,  '  No !  do  you 
anchor.  Hardy!'  Captain  Hardy  then  said,  'Shall  we 
make  the  signal,  sir  ?*  '  Yes,*  answered  his  lordship,  '  for 
if  I  live  I'll  anchor.'  "* 

"  Presently  calling  Hardy  back,  he  said  to  him,  in  a  low 

voice, '  Don't  throw  me  overboard Kiss  me. 

Hardy,'  he  added.  Hardy  knelt  down  and  kissed  his 
cheek.  Nelson  said  then, '  Now  I  am  satisfied.  Thank 
God,  I  have  done  my  duty.'  Hardy  stood  over  him  in 
silence  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  knelt  again  and  kissed 
his  forehead.  *  Who  is  that  ?'  said  Nelson,  and  on  being 
informed,  he  replied, '  God  bless  you.  Hardy.'  And  Hardy 
then  left  him  for  ever."t 

Nelson's  last  words  were  a  repetition  of  those  he  had 
uttered  to  Hardy — 

•'Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty.' 
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He  expired  at  half-past  four  o'clock,  in  the  very  arms  of 
victory. 

Thus  died  the  idol  of  the  British  navy. 

One  of  the  seamen  of  the  Victory  who  had  been 
wounded  was  carried  to  the  cockpit,  and  had  to  suffer 
amputation  of  the  arm. 

*'  Well/'  said  he,  "  this  by  some  would  be  considered  a 
misfortune,  but  I  shall  be  proud  of  it,  as  I  shall  resemble 
the  more  our  brave  commander-in-chief." 

Before  the  operation  was  finished  tidings  were  brought 
below  that  Lord  Nelson  was  shot.  The  man,  who  had 
never  shrunk  from  the  pain  he  endured,  started  finom 
his  seat,  and  exclaimed — *'  Good  God !  I  would  rather 
the  shot  had  taken  off  my  head  and  spared  his  life." 

A  young  midshipman,  named  Price,  was  wounded  by 
the  last  attack  on  the  Victory.  He  had  his  leg  shot  off  up 
to  the  calf.     He  was  only  seventeen  years  old. 

The  surgeons  could  not  instantly  attend  to  him,  so  he 
drew  out  his  knife  and  cut  off  the  splinter  of  a  bone  and 
the  flesh  with  great  composure.  *'  I  can  wait,"  he  said ; 
"  I  can  doctor  myself."  When  the  surgeon  came  to  attend 
on  him  it  was  found  neoeisary  to  amputate  above  the 
knee.  He  submitted  to  the  operation  without  a  groan. 
''  It  is  nothing  at  all,"  said  he.  "  I  thought  it  had  been 
ten  times  worse.  I  wish  my  poor  lord  were  alive.  He 
would  have  given  me  a  sword  for  this.  That  would  have 
recommended  me  to  the  Admiralty,  and  they  would  have 
made  me  a  lieutenant." 

This  boy  was  afterwards  seen  hopping  about  the  streets 
of  Portsmouth,  his  only  anxiety  lest  he  should  not  be  well 
enough  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  beloved  commander. 

Never  had  such  courage  been  displayed  as  in  this  day's 
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fight.  Five  British  ships  had  fought  with  the  muzzles  of 
their  guns  actually  touching  their  opponents  5  while  the 
defence  of  the  enemy  was  as  brave  as  the  attack  of 
their  foes. 

It  was  a  frightfully  contested  battle,  but  most  decisive. 

Eighteen  ships  were  captured,  one  burned,  and  the  naval 
power  of  France  and  Spain  was  for  the  time  annihilated. 

It  was  the  sea  fight  of  all  others,  and  will  ever  continue 
(from  its  peculiar  features)  the  most  enthralling  and 
melancholy  recorded  in  England's  naval  history. 
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1806. 

|NE  of  the  *'  tightest "  frigates  in  the  West  Indian 
seas,  in  the  spring  of  1806,  was  the  Pique, 
commanded  by  Captain  Charles  Bayne  Hodgson 
Ross.  His  officers  and  crew  were  as  brave  and 
daring  as  himself;  and  as  he  was  an  open-tempered, 
generous  hearted  man,  he  was  a  favourite  with  them,  and 
could  command  heartfelt  service  from  his  followers. 

Off  Ocoe  Bay,  Saint  Domingo,  there  lay,  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1806,  an  armed  Spanish  schooner,  the 
Santa  Clara,  The  Pique,  on  a  look-out  for  all  the  chances 
of  prizes  which  the  war  cast  in  her  way,  perceived  her, 
and  determined  at  once  on  winning  her.  It  was  a  piece 
of  boat  service  just  suited  to  the  inclinations  of  the  young 
and  gaUant  first  Lieutenant  Ward,  who  volunteered  to 
carry  her,  with  the  gig  and  yawl  of  the  Pique.  John 
Eveleigh,  a  light-hearted  midshipman  eager  for  glory, 
was  to  accompany  him. 

With  many  a  blithe  jest  the  gallant  seamen  of  the 
Pique  pulled  their  boats  ever  the  bright  blue  waters  of  the 
Western  Sea  till  they  were  alongside  of  their  foe.  Then 
came  a  true  British  cheer,  as  the  men  climbed  like  cats 
up  the  schooner  s  sides,  and  thronged  her  decks.  The 
Spaniards  fought  bravely,  but  ineffectually.  The  certainty 
of  conquering,  which  was  the  faith  of  the  Pique* s  crew. 
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rendered  them  irresistible.  They  actually  captured  the 
schooner,  and  returned  with  her  in  triumph.  Nine  days 
afterwards,  crossing  from  Saint  Domingo  to  Cura9oa, 
the  Pique  perceived  two  French  brig-corvettes  on  the 
starboard  tack  with  a  fresh  trade  (i.e.  S.£.)  wind,  standing 
in  for  the  land.  The  Englishmen  greeted  with  delight 
the  hope  of  two  more  prizes.  At  one  o'clock  the  British 
frigate  got  within  long  range,  and  commenced  firing  at 
both  brigs.  At  two,  by  crowding  every  sail,  and  almost 
flying  over  the  waters,  she  closed  with  them. 

For  twenty  minutes  the  hailstorm  of  death  fell  fast  and 
thick,  till  the  stemmost  brig,  the  Phaeton,  of  sixteen  guns, 
Lieutenant  Freganet,  had  her  peak  and  gaff  halliards  shot 
away,  and,  being  otherwise  crippled,  fell  on  board  the 
starboard  beam  of  the  frigate,  who,  to  achieve  so  desirable 
a  proximity,  had  taken  advantage  of  a  favourable  flaiV  of 
wind,  and  put  her  helm  down,  which  placed  her  imme- 
diately athwart  the  hawse  of  the  Phaeton,  who  carried  a 
commodore's  pennant.  Instantly,  Lieutenants  William 
Ward,  Philip  Henry  Baker,  Mr.  John  Thompson,  the 
master,  and  Lieutenant  William  Henry  Craig,  of  the 
marines,  with  about  twenty-five  men,  sprang  on  board 
the  French  ship. 

No  sooner  had  these  gallant  fellows  touched  her  deck, 
however,  than  a  great  number  of*  her  crew,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  men,  rushed  from  under  the  fore- 
and-aft  mainsail  (where  they  had  been  hidden),  and 
using  the  boom  and  the  fallen  sail  both  as  a  rest  for  their 
muskets,  and  a  shelter  for  themselves,  poured  in— com- 
paratively safe  themselves — a  destructive  fire  on  the 
British  seamen. 

Poor  Thompson,  the  master,  fell  dead  on  that  fatal  deck. 
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with  eight  gallant  seamen  killed  beside  him ;  Mr.  Ward  was 
severely  wounded  by  a  ball  through  his  thigh ;  Mr.  Baker 
was  shot  through  the  right  arm;  eleven  seamen  and 
marines  were  wounded;  Mr.  Craig,  the  marine  officer, 
was  also  wounded ;  only  two  men  remained  unhurt. 

But  what  was  the  Pique  doing  meantime  ? 

Captain  Ross  believed  that  the  Phaeton,  whose  colours, 
with  part  of  the  mainsail,  hung  over  the  taffirail  in  the 
water,  and  whose  crew  (hidden  behind  the  sail)  were 
neither  to  be  seen  or  heard — ^would  surrender  at  once 
when  boarded,  and  had  therefore  turned  his  chief  atten- 
tion to  his  other  foe,  the  Fbltigeur,  who  he  perceived  was 
crowding  all  sail  to  get  away.  The  Pique  had  therefore 
cleared  herself  of  the  Phaeion,  and  stood  after  M.  Saint 
Cricq.  But  the  eye  of  her  captain  anxiously  scanned  the 
fight  on  board  the  other  vessel,  and  perceiving  what 
had  happened,  he  ordered  the  Pique's  sails  to  be  backed, 
and  sent  off  a  boat  in  hot  haste  with  a  reinforcement  of 
men. 

Terrible  was  the  sight  which  greeted  the  eyes  of  the 
firesh  boarders  as  they  sprang  on  the  Phaetons  deck ! 
Equally  terrible  the  shout  with  which  they  rushed  to  the 
rescue. 

Infuriated  at  the  deception  practised  on  them  by  the 
concealment  and  cowardly  mode  of  fighting  adopted  by 
the  Frenchman,  they  attacked  their  enemies  in  their 
shelter,  and  soon  compelled  them,  though  so  superior  in 
number,  to  call  for  quarter. 

The  loss  of  the  French  on  board  the  Phaeton  was  veiy 
severe.     The  commodore  lost  his  right  arm. 

As  soon  as  the  Pique  perceived  the  British  flag  flying 
firom  the  Phaeton,  she   fiiLled   and   made  sail  after  the 
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FblHgeur,  who,  taking  advantage  of  her  delay,  had  ad- 
vanced far  ahead — intending  to  run  on  shore.  But  before 
she  could  effect  this  object  the  Pujue  had  reached  her^ 
and  after  a  few  broadsides  more  she  struck. 

Her  loss  compared  with  that  of  the  Phaeton  was  small« 
as  from  her  position  on  the  weather  bow  of  the  Piqtie  she 
had  received  veiy  little  of  the  British  frigate's  fire ;  for 
the  Pique,  being  very  light,  lay  over  so  much  with  the 
strong  breeze,  that  her  broadside  towards  the  Foltigeur  was 
very  ineffective. 

The  victory  was  almost  too  dearly  earned,  at  the  cost 
of  the  life  of  the  brave  and  enterprising  master  of  the 
Pique,  He  had  very  lately  married,  and  his  bride  (left  at 
Jamaica)  was  destined  to  mourn  bitterly  the  husband  so 
lately  made  her  own. 

As  soon  as  the  Phaeton  joined  the  Pique,  poor  Ward 
was  carried  on  board,  and  placed  on  the  sofi  in  the  captain's 
cabin,  which,  stained  and  dyed  with  his  blood,  was  long 
preserved  in  Captain  Ross*s  family. 

The  Phaeton  and  Foltigeur  were  new  vessels,  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  tons  each.  They  were  added  to  the 
British  navy  under  the  names  of  the  Jlff^onne  and  Musette. 

Captain  Ross,  in  his  Gazette  letter,  says,  that  it  was 
"  impossible  for  two  vessels  to  be  more  obstinately  de- 
fended, everything  being  cut  to  pieces,  and  nearly  one- 
half  of  their  crews  killed  or  wounded The 

slaughter  on  both  sides  was  dreadfid.  I  understand  they 
had  been  roughly  handled  by  an  English  man-of-war  brig 
(Reindeer)  the  day  before.* 

On  the  first  of  the  following  November,  the  ''  saucy 

*  Lieat.  Ward  recetved  his  promotion  and  the  command  of  one  of  the 
captured  vcsseli. 
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Pi^ve'*  achieved  another  saccess.  A  French  schooner 
was  perceived  coming  round  Cape  Roxo,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Captain  Ross  at  once  sent  off  the  barge  and  two  other 
boats  to  intercept  her. 

But  as  the  gallant  fellows  proceeded,  a  heavy  squall 
fix>m  the  shore  set  in,  and  the  rain  poured  down  on  the 
adventurers'  heads.  Night,  too,  was  coming  on,  and  the 
schooner  became  every  moment  more  indistinct — a  mere 
ghostly  ship  against  the  darkening  sky. 

By-and-by  the  most  eagerly  strained  eyes  failed  to  dis- 
tingruish  her;  and  Lieutenant  Christopher  Bell,  and  the 
lieutenant  of  marines,  Edward  Baillie,  who  conducted  the 
enterprise,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  prey  had 
escaped.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  Piques  coidd  not 
I  sobmit  to  return  empty-handed  to  their  ship,  and  be 
"  chaffed"  for  their  pains. 

The  officers  learned  from  the  men  that  in  Cabaret  Bay 
there  lay  a  fine  Spanish  copper-bottomed  brig  pierced  for 
twelve  guns.     Why  should  they  not  get  her  instead  ? 

They  resolved  at  once  to  make  the  attempt,  and  pushed 
i       in  for  Cabaret  Bay,  where  they  landed,  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed a  battery  of  three  guns;  spiked  the  guns,  broke 
up  the  carriages,  and  absolutely  brought  out  the  brig — ^a 
very  fine  one — ^without  losing  a  single  man ! 

The  next  day  Lieutenant  Philip  Baker  (who  had  been 
womided  on  board  the  Phaeton,  as  my  readers  will  re- 
member), but  who  was  now  as  ready  as  ever  for  a  contest, 
chased,  in  the  Pique's  launch,  a  French  felucca-rigged 
privateer,  of  two  carnage-guns,  four  swiveb,  and  tweniy- 
six  men.  After  some  small  firing  the  boat  drove  the 
privateer  on  shore,  upon  the  reef  of  Cape  Roxo,  where 
she  was  totally  lost. 
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On  his  way  back  Lieutenant  Baker,  who  most  have 
felt  a  brave  man's  generous  pity  for  his  foe,  discovered 
another  French  privateer,  of  one  gun  and  twenty  men. 

He  pursued  her  at  once.  She  was  a  very  swift 
sailing  vessel,  and  the  launch  had  a  long  and  wearying 
chase.  But  the  perseverance  and  energy  of  these  brave 
fellows  were  untiring.  Mr.  Baker  never  gave  in,  but  re- 
solutely pursued  the  enemy,  gaining  gradually  on  her. 
At  length  she  was  reached,  boarded,  and  taken,  and  they 
returned  with  her  in  triumph  to  the  lucky  Pujete,  whose 
very  name  had  now  become  a  guarantee  for  success. 
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1816. 

HIS  great  battle  is  doubly  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  fought  for  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity itself,  and  in  one  of  the  most  just  causes 
for  which  Britannia  ever  "  thundered  from  her 
native  oak.**     For  centuries  Algiers  had  been  the  haunt  of 
pirates,  who  made  captive  slaves  from  the  seamen  of  every 
nation  bearing  the  name  of  Christian.     From  the  days  of 
Barbarossa  the  name  of '' Algerine*'  had  been  terrible  on  the 
seacoast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  18 16  it  had  become 
absolutely  necessary  that  England — ^the  great  maritime 
power  of  the  world — should  interfere  more  imperatively 
than  she  had  hitherto  done  $   though  Blake,  Benbow, 
Shovel,  and  other  admirals,  had  all  had  a  struggle  with 
Algerine  pirates  3    and  Admiral    Keppel  preceded   Lord 
Exmouth  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  Dey  to  submission. 
While  the  former  commanded  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron frequent    complaints    were   made    to    the   English 
Government,  by  the  merchants  trading  to  the  Levant,  of 
the  piracies  of  the  Algerines.     At  length  two  ships  richly 
laden  were  captured  by  these  corsairs,  and  carried  into 
Algiers.     This  was  too  flagrant  a  violation  of  treaties  to 
be  passed  over,  and  orders  were,  in  consequence,  sent  to 
Admiral  Keppel  to  demand  restitution  from  the  Dey.    The 
English  squadron  accordingly  cast  anchor  in  the  offing  of 
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the  Bay  of  Algiers,  facing  the  Dej's  palace.  The  admiral 
went  ashore,  attended  only  by  his  captain  and  bail's 
crew  \  proceeded  to  the  palace,  and  demanded  an  audi- 
ence of  the  chief. 

He  was  conducted  to  the  Dey*8  presence,  and,  in  his 
royal  master  s  name,  boldly  demanded  satbfaction  for  the 
injuries  done  to  British  subjects. 

The  admiral  was  young,  and  the  Dey,  enraged  at  his 
boldness,  exclaimed  that  '^  He  wondered  at  the  English 
King's  insolence  in  sending  a  foolish  beardless  boy  to 
him.**  Keppel  replied,  that  '*  If  his  master  had  supposed 
that  wisdom  was  measured  by  the  length  of  the  beard  be 
would  have  sent  his  Deyship  a  he-goat.'* 

The  "^ej  was  infuriated  at  the  sailor's  rough  answer, 
and  forgetting  the  law  of  nations  with  respect  to  ambassa- 
dors, ordered  his  mutes  to  bring  the  bow-string,  saying 
the  Englishman  shovdd  pay  for  his  audacity  with  his  life. 
Unmoved  by  this  menace  the  admiral  drew  the  chief  to 
the  window  facing  the  bay,  and  pointing  to  the  English 
fleet  lying  at  anchor,  told  him  that  if  he  did,  put  him  to  death 
there  were  Englbhmen  enough  in  that  fleet  to  provide  him 
with  a  glorious  funereal  pile. 

The  Dey  took  the  hint ;  the  admiral  was  suffered  to 
return  in  safety  to  his  ship^  and  ample  restitution  was 
made  to  Britain. 

But  now,  in  1 8x6,  matters  had  grown  worse  and  worse, 
and  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  pirates  were  fearfuL 
More  than  a  thousand  Christian  captives  groaned  in 
Moorish  thraldom. 

Admiral  Lord  Exmouth  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  free 
them  from  their  fetters,  and  demand  satisfaction  from  the 
Dey.     His  fleet  consisted  of 
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tfueen  Charlotte,  loo  guns.  Lord  Exmoath,  Captain  James 

Brisbane. 
AUnon,  74  guns,  Rear-Admiral  Penrose,  Captain  Coode. 
Impregnable,  98  guns,  Rear-Admiral  Milne,  Captain  £• 

Brace. 
Superb,  74  guns.  Captain  Ekins. 
Minden,  74  guns.  Captain  Paterson. 
Leander,  50  guns.  Captain  Chetham. 

Frigates — Severn, 
Glasgow. 
Hebrus. 
Graniciu. 
Sloops — Britomart, 
Mutine, 
Heron. 
PrometheuSm 
•Belzebub* 
Hecla. 
Fury. 
Infernal, 

The  fleet  was  delayed  on  its  way  from  Gibraltar  to 
Algiers  by  adverse  winds,  much  to  the  admiral's  vexation, 
as  it  gave  time  to  the  Algerines  to  throw  up  additional 
fortifications,  and  to  call  in  the  janissaries  and  troops  from 
the  interior  to  the  threatened  city.  The  Prometheus,  Cap- 
tain Dash  wood,  had  been  sent  there  some  time  before, 
to  try  and  get  away  the  English  consul  before  hostilities 
commenced,  but  had  not  been  successful.  He  met  the 
fleet  with  the  tidings  that  the  consul  was  in  irons,  the  Dey 
in  full  preparation  for  the  proposed  attack,  and  that  he  had 
only  succeeded  in  bringing  away  the  consul's  wife  and 
daughter  disguised  in  midshipman's  uniform.   He  had  sent 
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a  boat  tx>  bring  ofF  the  consul's  infant  child,  whom  the  sur- 
geon undertook  to  convey  on  board  in  a  basket,  having 
iinst  given  it  a  sleeping  potion  5  unluckily  however  the  dose 
proved  not  strong  enough,  and  the  poor  chUd  cried  just  as 
they  reached  the  gateway.  In  consequence  its  generous  de- 
liverers— ^the  surgeon,  three  midshipmen,  and  fourteen 
men,  the  boat's  crew — ^were  instantly  seized  and  confined 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Dey.  Never  did  baby  before 
achieve  such  fearful  mischief!  However,  the  Dey  sent 
the  child  on  board  to  its  mother  the  next  morning — 
a  solitary  instance  of  humanity  on  the  part  of  the  ferocious 
chief.  But  he  would  not  release  the  consul,  nor  give  up 
the  officers  and  men  seized  in  the  boats  of  the  ProTnetheus. 

From  the  continuance  of  adverse  winds  and  calms  the 
land  to  the  westward  of  Algiers  was  not  made  by  the  fleet 
till  the  26th  of  August.  The  next  morning  the  ships 
hove  in  sight  of  the  city. 

Lord  Exmouth  then  sent  in  a  boat  under  cover  of  the 
Severn,  Captain  Aylmer,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  with 
the  demands  made  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  England  on 
Algiers.  He  ordered  the  officer  to  wait  two  or  three 
hours  for  an  answer,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  no 
reply  was  sent,  he  was  to  return  to  the  flag-ship. 

Three  hours  afterwards  the  flag  of  truce  returned,  with 
no  reply  from  the  sulky  barbarian  chief,  and  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  instantly  made  the  signal  to  know  if  the  ships  were 
ready  for  action. 

The  English  had  five  Dutch  frigates  under  Vice- Admiral 
Van  Cappellen  with  them,  which  acted  in  a  truly  gallant 
manner  during  tills  terrible  fight  of  ships  opposed  to  forti- 
fications. 

In  answer  to  the  admiral's  question  both  Dutch  and 
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English  joyfully  signalled  **  Ready/'  and  at  a  qnarter  past 
two  o'clock  the  British  and  their  allies  bore  ap  in  order 
of  battle. 

First  the  Queen  Charlotte,  "  before  the  wind,  with  sails 
standing,*'  majestically  approached  the  infidel  fortresses,  and 
came  to  anchor  (moored  head  and  stem)  with  her 
broadside  to  the  mole  head,  and  within  pistol-shot  of  the 
batteries. 

"  To  give  Lord  Exmouth  his  due,"  says  a  young  officer, 
who  was  present, ''  he  took  the  Queen  Charlotte  into  a 
place  where  I  expected  her  to  be  blown  out  of  the  water. 
She  lay  within  half  pistol-shot  of  two  immense  batteries, 
and  had  above  two  hundred  guns  bearing  on  her  alone. 
The  Algerines  suffered  most  of  the  ships  to  take  their 
stations  before  they  opened  their  fire^  being  confident  of 
obtaining  an  easy  victory  over  ships  opposed  by  stone  walls 
covered  with  guns;**  while  all  the  time  the  British  admiral, 
in  his  gallant  simplicity,  took  the  pause  for  one  of  fear, 
and  "  began  to  expect  a  full  compliance  with  the  terms 
which  had  been  proffered  to  them  some  hours  previously.** 

The  little  Heron  sloop  came  next  to  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  anchored  close  under  the  admiral's  stem,  "  where,*' 
{  says  a  spectator,  **  she  lay  for  more  than  three  hours,  blaz- 
ing away,  and  ready  to  assist  in  towing  him  off  if  requisite. 
On  the  little  brig  taking  that  position.  Lord  Exmouth, 
standing  on  the  Queen  Charlotte^ s  tafirail,  hailed  her,  and 
taking  off  his  hat,  cheered  her  himself." 

The  Superb  came  next,  with  the  little  Britomart  as 
tender;  the  Impregnalle,  with  Mutine  tender;  Minden, 
Cordelia,  tender ;  Albion,  Leander,  Glasgow,  Superb,  Grani' 
cus,  Severn,  Hebrus,  and  Prometheus,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Dutch  admiral  now  prepared,  with  the  Meiampui 
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and  other  frigates,  to  take  his  position  on  the  larboard  side 
of  Lord  Exmouth,  so  as  to  draw  upon  the  Dutch  the  fire 
of  the  southern  batteries. 

His  flag  captain,  De  Mair,  in  ''a  masterly  manner, 
brought  his  frigate  under  the  cross  fire  of  more  than  one 
hundred  guns — ^the  bowsprit  quite  free  of  the  Glasgow, 
with  an  anchor  from  the  head  and  stern,  so  as  to  open  our 
larboard  guns  at  the  same  minute,*'  says  Baron  Von  Cappel- 
Ian.  The  other  Dutch  frigates  followed  this  example 
admirably  (the  largest  carried  only  forty- four  guns),  and 
by  their  well-directed  fire  the  gallant  little  ships  enabled 
Lord  Exmouth  to  command  the  whole  of  the  mole  and 
the  enemy's  ships,  by  relieving  him  of  the  southern  batteries' 
fire.  For  this  most  important  aid  he  sent  the  Dutch 
admiral  his  thanks  about  half--an-hour  after  the  first  Dutch 
broadside  was  fired. 

But  we  are  forestalling. 

At  ten  minutes  past  three,  the  solemn  silence  which 
followed  the  anchoring  of  the  two  leading  ships  was 
broken  by  the  first  gun  discharged  from  the  Algerine 
batteries  at  the  Queen  Charlotte, 

The  mole  was  by  this  time  covered  with  a  dense  mass 
of  people,  expecting,  doubtless,  to  see  the  Christian  ships 
blown  out  of  the  water,  as  the  Dey  had  said  they  would  be. 
With  generous  pity  for  this  simple  crowd,  the  English 
admiral,  from  the  poop,  waved  his  hand  to  them  to  get 
out  of  the  way  J  but  the  gesture  was  disregarded;  and 
then  followed  the  order,  '*  Fire !"  At  the  word,  the  tre- 
mendous broadsides  of  the  English  fleet  roared  towards  the 
devoted  city. 

"  To  look  further  on  the  line  than  immediately  round 
me  was  perfectly  impossible,"  says  Lord  Exmouth,  in  his 
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despatch;*  ''bat  so  well  groanded  was  my  confidence  in 
the  gallant  officers  I  had  the  honour  to  command,  that 
my  mind  was  left  perfectly  firee  to  attend  to  other  objects, 
and  I  knew  them  to  be  in  their  stations  only  by  the 
destructive  effect  of  their  fire  upon  the  walls  and  batteries 
to  which  they  were  opposed.  I  had  about  this  time 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Vice- Admiral  Van  Cappellan's 
flag  m  the  station  I  had  assigned  to  him,  and  soon  after,  at 
intervals,  the  remainderof  his  frigates,  which  kept  up  a  well- 
supported  ^re  on  the  flanking  batteries  he  had  offered  to 
cover  us  from,  as  it  had  not  been  in  my  power,  for  want 
of  room,  to  bring  him  in  the  front  of  the  mole." 

The  fight  became  terrific.  The  Moors,  alwajrs  brave, 
fought  their  guns  well,  and  the  allied  ships  were  exposed 
to  a  fearful  fire — *'  more  tremendous,"  said  one  present, 
**  we  thought,  than  Trafalgar  had  been." 

The  Granicus  frigate  lay  between  the  Superb  and  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  those  ships  were  opposed  to  a 
battery  of  eighteen  and  thirty-two  pounders — sixty  in 
number. 

About  sunset  Admiral  M'dae^-Impregnable — sent  to 
tell  Lord  Exmouth  of  the  severe  loss  the  Impregnable  was 
sustaining  (having  already  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and 
wounded),  and  requesting  the  aid  of  a  frigate  to  divert 
some  of  the  fire  he  was  under.  Lord  Exmouth  endea- 
voured to  relieve  him  by  sending  the  Glasgow,  who,  as 
ordered,  immediately  weighed,  but  the  wind  had  been 
lulled  by  the  cannonade — nothing  like  guns  for  inducing 
a  calm ! — and  she  was  obliged  to  anchor  again,  having 
obtained  rather  a  better  position  than  before,  however,  by 
her  generous  effort. 

*  ''London  Oasette  Extnordinary,**  Sepc  15,  1816. 
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The  Impregnable  had  therefore  no  help,  and  the  gallant 
admiral,  remarkable  for  many  deeds  of  daring  in  former 
years,  fought  his  ship  gallantly,  though  he  must  have  felt 
bitterly  the  fall  of  so  many  of  his  brave  seamen  by  the 
shot  of  the  infideb. 

It  is  said  no  British  ship  ever  lost  so  many  men  in  one 
engagement  as  the  Impregnable  did  at  Algiers. 

By  half-past  eight  the  Superb* s  powder  began  to  fail,  and 
strict  orders  were  given  to  fire  only  at  the  embrasures  which 
still  continued  the  action,  and  to  spell  some  of  the  guns. 

During  all  this  time,  the  bombs,  gun,  and  rocket  boats 
had  performed  their  duty  on  the  enemy's  town  and  works 
with  visible  effect. 

Night  had  now  closed  in  on  this  terrific  conflict,  which 
an  officer,  who  had  fought  in  both,  declared  to  be  more 
tremendous  than  Trafalgar  itself.  The  Algerines  knew 
how  to  use  their  guns.  And  those  who  have  visited  Algiers 
will  be  able  to  understand  how  terribly  well  adapted  it  was 
for  defence  against  the  attack  of  a  fleet. 

The  author  has  seen  the  city  of  the  Dey,  since  the 
French  flag  has  waved  over  it ;  and  even  allowing  for  the 
skill  of  the  Franks  in  the  fortifications  since  added,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  English  dared  that  which  might  have 
been  conceived  likely  to  prove  an  inevitable  defeat,  before 
that  African  hill-side,  up  which  crept  the  Moorish  dwell* 
ings,  and  from  which  flew  the  Moorish  shells.  On  a  fort  at 
the  upper  angle  of  the  city  the  English  guns  could  not  be 
brought  to  bear  at  all.  It  seemed  like  dashing  one*s  head 
against  a  stone  wall  j  but  the  British  gunners  had  learned 
before  that  day  that  ships  can  conquer  castles. 

So  the  iron  hail  rained  fast  and  hot ;  the  shells  and  rockets 
flew  over  the  doomed  town,  while  by-and-bye  the  echoes 
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of  approaching  thunder  added  to  the  solemn  grandeur  of 
the  scene. 

Every  ship^  sloop,  and  boat,  did  good  and  faithful  service. 
The  marine  artillery  stationed  on  board  the  bombs  actually 
threw  shells  over  and  directly  across  the  men-of-war  en- 
gaged, without  a  single  accident. 

"  The  whole  (fight),"  says  Lord  Exmouth,  "  was  other- 
wise conducted  in  perfect  silence,  and  such  a  thing  as  a 
cheer  I  never  heard  in  any  part  of  the  line.*' 

When  at  last  the  awful  work  of  vengeance  closed,  and 
the  fleet  was  standing  out  into  the  bay,  a  more  magnifi- 
cent and  sublime  spectacle  can  scarcely  be  conceived  than 
it  presented.  The  red  glare  of  the  pirates*  burning 
ships  and  arsenal  fell  full  on  the  shattered  sails  and  masts 
of  the  avengers  \  and  as  if  Heaven  itself  took  part  in  the 
struggle,  heavy  peals  of  thunder  now  rent  the  air,  and 
▼ivid  flashes  of  lightning  mocked  the  fire  in  the  city 
and  on  the  sea,  while  torrents  of  rain  poured  down  on 
the  decks  from  the  black  sky  lurid  with  the  reflection  of 
the  flames. 

There  were  awful  moments,*'  says  Lord  Exmouth, 

during  the  conflict  .  .  .  •  occasioned  by  firing  the 
ships  near  us ;  and  I  had  long  resisted  the  eager  entreaties 
of  several  round  me  to  make  the  attempt  upon  the  outer 
frigate — distant  about  one  hundred  yards — which  at  length 
I  gave  into ;  and  Major  Gossett  by  my  side,  who  had 
been  eager  to  land  his  corps  of  miners,  pressed  me  most 
anxiously  for  permission  to  accompany  -Lieutenant  Richards 
in  the  ship*s  barge. 

"  The  frigate  was  instantly  boarded,  and  in  ten  minutes 
in  a  perfect  blaze.  A  gallant  young  midshipman,  in 
locket-boat  No.  8>  although  forbidden,  was  led  by  hii 
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ardent  spirit  to  follow  ib  support  of  the  barge*  He  was 
desperately  wounded,  his  brother  officer  killed,  and  nine  of 
his  crew.  The  barge,  by  rowing  more  rapidly,  suffered 
less,  and  lost  but  two  men." 

This  gallant  boy  was  named  Symes,  a  midshipman  of 
the  Hebnis,  and  a  native  of  Combe  Saint  Nicholas,  near 
Chard,  Somerset.  Lord  Exmouth  had  him  brought  on 
board  the  Queen  CharloUe  to  be  properly  taken  care  of 
under  his  own  eye.  The  poor  lad^s  lower  jaw  was  nearly 
blown  off. 

The  Algerine  ship  was,  however,  set  on  fire  by  the  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  accompanied  by  Major 
Gossett,  of  the  engineers. 

By  seven  o*clock  the  whole  piratical  fleet,  consisting  of 
five  fingates,  six  corvettes,  with  numerous  brigs,  schooners, 
gun,  and  row-boats,  which  had  long  carried  cruel  tortures, 
death,  and  slavery  in  their  track,  were  in  a  blaze ;  and  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  to  avoid  danger  as  the  burning  vessels 
drifted  out,  was  obliged  to  shift  her  berth  to  the  northwards. 

"  About  8.30,"  says  an  officer  of  the  Superb,  "  from 
keeping  up  such  a  brisk  and  constant  fire  we  found  our 
powder  getting  rather  short. 

''At  II  our  captain,  first,  third,  and  seventh  lieutenants, 
being  wounded,  and  the  admiral  sending  a  boat  for  ships 
disabled  to  be  taken  in  tow,  we  slipped  our  cables ;  and  our 
shattered  state  only  allowing  us  to  set  our  mizen-topmast 
staysail  and  spritsail,  we  were  towed  out  of  gunshot  by  the 
Britomart,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  knot  (i.e.,  half  a  nautical 
mile)  an  hour,  we  being  still  exposed  with  the  other  ships 
to  a  raking  fire  from  two  solitary  guns. 

"  At  half-past  one  we  anchored  with  our  only  remaining 
anchor,  the  rest  being  left  behind  j  and  after  giving  our 
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wearied  lads  a  few  hours*  rest^  we  tnrned  them  up  to  dear 
the  decks  and  repair  damages.** 

So  exhausted  were  both  men  and  officers  after  their 
hard  day's  work  that  they  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
sleeping. 

Mr.  Bumey,  a  gunner,  lay  down  in  the  gun-room  to 
take  a  little  repose,  and  on  waking  found  a  dead  body 
lying  on  him.  It  had  been  placed  there  under  the  idea 
that  he  also  was  dead,  and  waiting  to  be  buried  in  the  sea. 

The  loss  of  English  and  Dutch  in  this  tremendous  battle, 
which  lasted  for  twelve  hours,  was  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-three  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
English  and  thirteen  Dutchmen  were  killed,  and  six 
hundred  and  ninety  English  and  filty-two  Dutchmen 
were  wounded. 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  dreary  details  to  a  brighter 
view  of  the  great  battle,  firom  the  pen  of  a  light- 
hearted  lad,  who  though  slightly  wounded,  had  spirit  and 
fiin  enough  left  in  him  after  it  was  over  to  enable  him  to 
write  the  following  letter,  which  has  descended  to  the 
boys  of  this  generation  in  the  pages  of  the  charming  old 
"Naval  Chronicle" :— 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  a  midshipman  on  board  his  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Queen  Charlotte,  to  his  friends  in  London : 

"  Queen  Charlotte,  August  29th,  1816. 
•*  My  dearest  , 

"  Turbans  and  trousers  are  so  like  caps  and 
petticoats,  that  you  in  England  think  the  Turks  and  Moors 
are  little  better  than  old  women.  If  you  had  seen  them 
the  day  before  yesterday,  you  would  have  had  a  different 
opinion  of  them.    Without  so  much  noise  and  jabbering. 
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they  were  as  active  as  Frenchmen ;  and,  to  do  them  jus- 
tice, they  pointed  their  guns  with  a  coolness  and  precision 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  any  gentleman  in  cocked 
hat  and  pantaloons ;  and  I  think,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
there  are  few  Christians  who  value  their  skins  less  than 
these  Pagans.  They  say  that  they  have  a  funny  paradise 
prepared  for  those  who  die  in  battle  $  some  of  the  joys  of 
this  pretended  Eden  we  hope  to  enjoy  on  our  arrival  at 
home.  However,  seven  thousand  of  the  poor  Mahome- 
tans have  gone  before  us. 

"  All  the  ships  bore  up  and  took  their  places  m  the  best 
order,  and  the  most  gallant  manner.  It  was,  at  least,  as  coolly 
and  as  exactly  performed  as  at  the  famous  review  at  Ports- 
mouth,* and  I  only  wish  that  the  great  Alexander,  who,  we 
are  told,  thinks  we  go  snacks  with  the  old  Dey,  had  seen  th%i 
review,  instead  of  that.  Not  that  he  could  have  seen  long 
or  much,  for,  after  the  firing  once  began,  the  little  wind 
that  there  was  stvooned  away  as  if  for  fear,  and  we  were 
all  covered  with  thick  smoke,  like  twenty  Vauxhalls  at  the 
end  of  the  fireworks  on  a  cloudy  night.  Our  old  Queen  Char* 
lotte  was  the  Madame  Saqui  of  the  piece,  and  danced 
beautifully  on  the  tight  rope  by  which  she  was  made  fast  to 
the  mole.  I  daresay  the  Dey  thinks  that  we  must  be  all  near' 
sighted,  for  we  seemed  to  think  we  never  could  get  close 
enough.  Our  brave  admiral  was  very  polite ;  and  though 
they  say  the  first  blow  b  half  the  battle,  he  gave  the  advan- 
tage to  the  pirates,  who  began  firing  just  about  two  o'clock, 
as  I  have  since  heard,  for  I  forgot  to  look  at  my  watch. 
The  position  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  was  exactly  at  the  eo* 
trance  of  the  mole,  where  we  had  a  complete  prospect  of 
what  they  used  to  call  the  marine.    They  must  now  find  a 

*  When  th»  Allied  SoTerei|m  viiited  EngUad. 
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new  name  for  it,  for  they  have  no  marine  left.  This  enabled 
US  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  commencement  oi  the 
action.  I  cannot  describe  to  yon  the  immense  crowd  of 
men  that  covered  the  mole»  and  all  parts  of  the  marine. 
They  were  as  thick  as  hops — thicker,  I  suppose,  than  the 
hops  are  this  year,  unless  the  weather  has  mended.  Well, 
just  as  the  old  lady  was  going  to  let  fly  her  broadside,  the 
admiral,  I  suppose,  had  some  pity  on.  the  poor  devils,  for 
he  stood  on  the  poop,  and  motioned  with  his  hand  for 
them  to  get  out  of  the  way  $  but  there  was  such  a  crowd 
that  this  was  impossible,  even  if  they  had  wished  it ;  but  I 
don't  suppose  they  understood  what  the  admiral  meant. 
At  last,  "Fire!  fire!  ^leV'  and  bang!  I  think  I  saw 
Ave  hundred  or  one  thousand  of  them  bang  down  on  the 
instant.  After  that  I  did  not  see  much,  until  our  boats, 
taking  pity  on  our  darkness,  set  fire  to  a  frigate  close  to 
us,  just  by  way  of  light  to  see  what  we  were  doing.  You 
talk  of  your  fires  in  London,  and  of  your  engines  and 
firemen.  I  wish  we  had  had  some  of  them  when  this 
confounded  frigate  was  blazing  not  fifty  yards  from  our 
dwelling,  which,  being  built  of  wood,  with  oakum  tor 
mortar,  and  fine  verandahs  and  balconies  made  of 
hemp  and  tow,  was  rather  more  in  danger  than  one 
of  your  substantial  messuages  is,  when  the  neighbour's 
house  takes  fire^  The  fact  b,  we  were  on  fire,  I 
believe,  two  or  three  times ;  but  we  were  all  so  hanged 
cool  that  we  put  it  out  directly.  The  short  and  the  long 
of  the  story  is,  that  in  six  hours  we  knocked  all  their  bat- 
teries and  castles  about  their  ears  and  eyes,  like  the  last 
scene  in  Timour  the  Tartar.  When  we  come  home,  it 
would  save  the  public  some  cash  and  give  us  a  little  em- 
ployment to  hire  us  to  clear  the  way  for  the  new  street. 
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We  should  have  St.  James's  market  down  in  a  twinklingi 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  the  Dey's  batteries  looked  as  like 
a  slaughter-house  as  any  butcher's  shop  in  the  row. 

"  All  our  gun-boats  were  numbered,  and  it  was  good  fiin 
to  see  how  No.  8  would  pull  to  get  into  the  fire  before 
No  6 ',  in  fact,  they  were  all  nobly  conducted,  and  the 
only  number  that  nobody  seemed  to  care  of  was  number  one. 
For  my  part  I  say  this  with  an  easier  conscience,  because 
I  was  obliged  to  stay  on  board ;  the  boats  were  supposed 
to  be  such  desperate  work,  that  it  required  greai  interest 
to  get  into  them.  I  never  so  wished  before  to  be  an 
honourable ;  however,  I  was  forced  to  content  myself  with 
the  speaking  trumpet,  with  the  assistance  of  which,  I 
assure  you,  I  sang  out  pretty  well,  though  I  cannot  say 
that  it  was  to  any  great  tune.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that 
I  am  acting  the  trumpeter  still.  *  *  *  ♦  We  had 
no  officer  killed,  so  no  promotion.  The  Dey*s  balls  seemed 
to  have  the  navy  list  by  heart,  and  took  care  to  avoid 
everybody  who  would  have  made  a  vacancy.  The  admi- 
ral had  a  sore  dowse  on  the  chops,  which  did  not,  I  be- 
lieve draw  blood ;  if  it  did,  he  swabbed  it  up  directly, 
without  saying  a  word  about  it,  though  he  must  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  jaw  of  his  own  to  have  been  able  to  stand 
such  a  thump. 

"  I  have  written  my  paper  full,  and  yet  I  have  told  you 
little  or  nothing  about  the  real  battle ;  but  the  truth  is,  I 
saw  but  little  of  it.  I  was  like  the  man  in  the  play  who 
could  not  see  the  town  for  the  houses ;  and  Jonah  in  the 
whale's  belly  knew  as  much  about  the  gale  of  wind  as  a 
middy  in  a  three-decker  does  of  an  action.  But  the  best 
of  the  story  is  (and  I  must  take  a  new  sheet  to  tell  it)  that 
the  Prometheus  brought  us  two  new  midshipmen — ^funny 
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little  fellows — ^who  do  jou  think  they  were  ?  The  con* 
sol's  wife  and  daughter.  I  wonder  how  they  behaved  in 
the  action.  I  did  not  see  them.  The  consul  hinoiself 
was  in  irons  ashore.  Now  that  it  is  over,  I  wonder  if  he 
will  thank  us  for  teaching  his  wife  to  wear  the  breeches. 
He  had  a  little  child  in  a  cradle,  and  the  doctor  promised 
to  give  it  some  dose  that  would  make  it  be  quiet,  and  he 
engaged  to  bring  it  down  in  a  basket  like  a  roasting  pig ; 
but  just  as  the  poor  doctor  and  his  pig  got  to  the  last  gate 
the  poor  little  devil  began  to  squeak,  so  the  Turks  found 
out  the  whole  afiair,  and  clapped  the  doctor  and  three 
youngsters  and  the  boat's  crew  in  prison,  as  they  do  the 
old  women  in  London  for  child  stealing.  The  doctor,  I 
hear,  says  that  it  is  the  most  surprising  thing  in  the  world 
that  his  drug  did  not  keep  the  child  quiet,  and  indeed  I 
think  so  too ;  for  after  taking  these  folks*  stuff  people  are 
generally  quiet  enough;  however,  all's  well  that  ends 
well.  The  Dej  sent  the  child  off  next  morning — we 
thought  he  must  have  a  good  force  with  him,  when  he 
could  afford  to  send  us  the  Infantry,  God  bless  you,  my 
dear.  I  have  got  a  correct  plan  of  the  whole  af&ir,  which 
Jane  may  work  into  a  sampler  at  Christmas  ^  only,  mind,  the 
Turks  must  be  done  in  worsted.  I  hear  our  captain  is 
going  with  despatches.  I  shall  try  to  get  this  letter  sent, 
to  let  you  know  that  I  am  alive  and  merry,  and  now  that 
you  are  sure  of  that,  I  will  tell  you  of  a  little  scratch  I 
had,  but  it  is  nothing  at  all,  just  like  my  letter.  Our 
doctor,  you  see,  has  no  better  success  with  me  than  the 
Prometheus'  doctor  with  the  little  child,  for  he  has  not 
made  me  quiet.  Again,  God  bless  you.  I  send  this  the 
30th.  Could  you  believe  that  so  much  nonsense  could  be 
written  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  with  such  a  bad  pen  ?" 
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On  the  morning  of  the  28th  Lord  Exmouth  sent  a  flag 
of  truce  and  the  following  letter  to  the  Dey : — 

"  H.M.S.  queen  Charioite, 
"Algiers  Bay,  August  20,  18 16. 

"Sir, — For  your  atrocities  at  Bona  on  defenceless 
Christians,  and  your  unbecoming  disregard  to  the  demands 
I  made  yesterday,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent  of 
£ngland,  the  fleet  under  my  orders  has  given  you  signal 
chastisement  by  the  total  destruction  of  your  navy,  store- 
house, and  arsenal,  with  half  your  batteries. 

"  As  England  does  not  war  for  the  destruction  of  cities, 
I  am  unwilling  to  visit  your  personal  cruelties  upon  the 
inoffensive  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  I  therefore  ofler 
you  the  same  terms  of  peace  which.  I  conveyed  to  you 
yesterday  in  my  sovereign's  name ;  without  the  acceptance 
of  those  terms  you  can  have  no  peace  with  England. 

"  If  you  receive  this  offer  as  you  ought,  you  will  Are 
three  guns,  and  I  shall  consider  your  not  making  this  signal 
as  a  refusal,  and  shall  renew  my  operations  at  my  own 
convenience. 

"  I  ofler  you  the  above  terms  provided  neither  the  British 
Consul,  nor  the  officers  and  men,  so  wickedly  seized  by 
you  from  the  boats  of  a  British  ship  of  war,  have  met  with 
any  cruel  treatment,  or  any  of  the  Christian  slaves  in  your 
power ;  and  I  repeat  my  demand,  that  the  Consul,  officers, 
and  men  may  be  sent  off  to  me  conformably  to  ancient 
treaties. 

••  I  have,  &c., 

"  Exmouth.** 

The  three  guns  boomed  a  welcome  reply  to  this  message 
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at  the  appointed  time,  although  the  Dey  had  boasted  before 
the  battle  that  he  would  have  the  English  sailors  white- 
washing his  walls  half  an  hour  after  the  first  gun  was  fired. 

The  Algerine  ruler  consented  to  everything.  The 
terms  enforced  were  these : — 

''i.  The  abolition  for  ever  of  Christian  slavery  in 
Algiers. 
',  *'  2.  The  delivery  of  all  slaves  of  every  nation^  in  the 

dominions  of  the  Dey  to  the  British  flag. 

''3.  The  restoration  to  the  same  flag  of  all  money 
received  since  the  commencement  of  the  year  for  the 
redemption  of  slaves. 

"  4.  Reparation  to  the  British  Consul  of  all  losses  he  had 
fustained  in  consequence  of  his  confinement. 

**  5.  The  Dey  to  make  a  public  apology  in  presence  of 
his  ministers  and  officers,  and  to  beg  pardon  of  the 
Consiil  in  the  terms  dictated  by  the  captain  of  the  (^ueen 
Charlotte:* 

One  thousand  two  hundred  Christian  slaves  were  thus 
delivered  from  cruel  thraldom  to  the  infidels,  and  at 
noon  the  next  day  thronged  the  mole  in  transports  of  joy 
and  thankfulness  ready  to  embark  in  the  ships  of  the  brave 
men  who  had  thus  snapped  their  fetters. 

''At  I  P.M.  (on  the  aSth)  we  turned  the  hands  up/' 
says  the  writer  on  board  the  Superb,  ''and  read  the 
admiraFs  thanks  for  their  noble  and  gallant  behaviour,  and 
told  them  that  peace  had  been  signed  with  the  enemy  on 
our  own  terms.  Our  tars  received  the  welcome  intelligence 
with  three  cheers,  and  then  resumed  their  duty  with  that 
ready  cheerfulness  which  characterises  the  British  sailor.'* 

On  the  ensuing  day  the  following  correspondence  took 
place  between  our  ship  and  the  Gramau» 
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"  Algien  Bay,  Aug.  29th,  1816. 

The  ship's  company  of  the  little  frigate  that  had  the 

honour  to  lay   between  the    Queen   Charlotte  and   the 

Superb  on  the  glorious  27th  of  Aug.,  1816,  beg  leave  to 

express  their  high  admiration  of  the  noble  fire  kept  up  by 

these  ships  on  that  glorious  day,  by  which,  in  a  great 

measure,  the  enemy's  fire  was  drawn  from  H.M.  ship 

Granicus,** 

(Superb*s  answer.) 

•'Algiers  Btj 

"  The  ship's  company  of  the  Superb  return  their  many 
thanks  to  the  ship's  company  of  the  little  frigate  for  the 
high  compliment  they  have  been  pleased  to  pay  them, 
and  have  only  to  hope  that  should  they  ever  again  go  into 
action  they  may  have  a  Granicus  to  support  them." 

The  Algerine  loss  appears  to  have  been  five  thousand 
janissaries,  and  five  or  six  thousand  Arabs  killed,  besides 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  English  fieet  and  the  nation  were  alike  enthusiastic 
in  their  delight  at  this  great  victory. 

The  returning  ships  were  received  in  every  English  port 
with  a  warm  and  triumphant  welcome,  as  they  deserved. 
They  were  all  much  cut  up  in  their  hulls  and  rigging. 
The  Impregnable,  Admiral  Milne,  which  had  actually 
expended  four  hundred  barreb  of  powder  and  seven 
thousand  barrels  of  round  shot  (besides  case,  canister,  and 
shrapnel  shells),  retained  a  sing^ular  trophy  of  the  fight. 
This  was  a  forty-four  pound  shot,  which  had  lodged  in  the 
ship,  and  which  her  boatswain  slung  in  his  store-room 
with  the  following  words  painted  on  it : — 

''  This  shot  was  sent  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  on  board 
H.M.  ship  Impregnable,  as  one  of  the  advocates  for 
slavery,  but  without  qffect. — ^The  27th  Aug.,  1816." 
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|NCE'  more  the  nithless  craelty  of  the  Mahome- 
tans roused  the  chivaliy  of  England  to  armed 
interference.  We  fought  our  old  ally  the 
Turky  to  deliver  Christians  from  the  oppression 
of  Infidels. 

Ibrahim  Pasha  had  rivalled  the  Dey  of  Algiers  in 
cruelty  j  and  the  ciy  of  Greece  brought  England^  France, 
and  Russia  to  her  rescue. 

Glimpses  of  the  old  crusading  spirit  light  up  these  latter 
sea  fights,  and  though  politically  England  may  then  have 
erred,  morally  she  acted  nobly.  She  sacrificed  future 
advantages,  and  a  useful  ally  to  the  duty  of  aiding  the 
oppressed. 

In  the  summer  of  1827,  the  British,  French,  and  Rus- 
sian fleets  assembled  in  the  Mediterranean,  bent  on  pro- 
tecting the  inhabitants  of  the  Morea  from  the  savage 
cruelties  of  the  Pasha. 

An  Egyptian  fleet,  filled  with  troops  of  Ibrahim's, 
entered  the  harbour  of  Navarino,  where  it  was  forthwith 
blockaded  by  the  British  squadron  under  Admiral  Cod- 
rington. 

A  few  days  aflerwards  the  French  rear-admiral,  De 
Rigny,  joined  the  blockading  squadron,  and,  on  the  25th, 
the  admirals  had  a  conference,  in  the  tent  of  Ibrahim, 
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with  the  Pasha,  who  ag^reed  to  suspend  hostilities  (i.e., 
cease  massacring  Greeks)  till  an  answer  to  the  allies'  re- 
monstrances should  be  obtained  from  the  Sultan.  Mean- 
while he  promised  that  the  Turkish  fleet  should  not  leave 
the  harbour. 

Upon  the  faith  of  this  assurance,  nearly  all  the  ships  left 
Navarino. 

The  Dartmouth  and  the  French  Armide  alone  remained 
off  the  port.  Admiral  Codrington  sailed  to  Zante ;  the 
French  went  to  Milo  to  get  in  stores  ^  part  of  the  British 
ships  to  Malta  to  refit. 

No  sooner  was  the  coast  clear,  however,  than  the  per- 
fidious Turks  put  to  sea. 

The  Dartmouth  at  once  sailed  to  carry  the  tidings  to  the 
English  admiral ;  the  Armide  hastened  after  the  French 
admiral,  whose  ship  she  overtook  before  he  reached  Milo. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington,  whose  flag  was  flying  in  the 
Asia,  had  only  a  frigate  and  two  corvettes  with  him  when 
the  Dartmouth  arrived  with  the  tidings,  but  he  put  to  sea 
again  instantly,  intercepted  the  Turkish  squadrons  of  seven 
frigates,  nine  corvettes,  two  brigs,  and  nineteen  transports, 
and  insisted  on  its  turning  back.  Six  Egyptian  frigates 
and  eight  brigs  had  likewise  put  to  sea,  but  probably  feared 
the  consequences  of  the  proceeding,  and  returned  to  Na* 
varino  on  October  4th. 

Once  more  the  allied  squadrons,  under  Codrington,  De 
Rigny,  and  Count  Heiden,  Russian  rear-admiral,  assem- 
bled before  the  port,  and  endeavoured  to  open  communi- 
cations with  Ibrahim  ;  but  in  vain.  The  savage  Pasha, 
blocked  up  in  the  harbour,  could  still  continue  his  remorse- 
less cruelties  inland,  and  the  patience  of  the  brave  and 
indignant  seamen  waxed  daily  less  and  less. 
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At  last  a  final  council  of  war  was  held  on  board  the 
Asia,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  allied  squadron  should 
enter  the  harbour,  and  renew  negotiations  face  to  face  with 
the  Turk.  Accordingly  on  the  evening  of  October  19, 
1827,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Edward  CoUingwood  issued  orden 
to  the  whole  force,  British  and  foreign,  to  enter  Nava- 
rino,  fixing  the  position  in  which  each  division  was  to 
anchor  in  the  harbour,  and  concluding  with  Nelson's  well- 
known  words — **  If  a  general  action  should  take  place,  no 
captain  can  be  better  placed  than  when  his  vessel  is  along- 
side one  oF  the  enemy.*' 

Navarino  harbour  is  almost  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe. 
It  is  six  miles  in  circumference.  The  island  of  Sphacteria, 
two  miles  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  stretches 
across  its  mouth  \  consequently  the  entrance  is  only  600 
yards  wide,  and  is  well  defended  by  two  forts— -one  on  a 
promontory  on  the  mainland,  where  stands  the  town  of 
Navarino,  the  other  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Sphac- 
teria. At  the  northern  end  of  the  island  a  third  batteiy 
commanded  tlie  harbour. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1827,  at  half-past-one,  the 
Asia  made  the  signal  to  prepare  for  «ctioB.  The  fleets 
weighed  and  stood  into  the  harbour,  the  British  and  French 
forming  the  weather  column,  and  the  Russians  the  lee  line; 
The  captains  had  been  ordered  not  to  fire  a  fpm  unless  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Turks. 

The  British  fleet  consisted  of  the 
Asuif  80  guns,  flag-«hip. 
Genoa,  74  guns.  Commodore  Bathmat 
Albion,  74  guns.  Captain  Ommaney. 
Dartmouth,  46  guns.  Captain  T.  Fellowei. 
Glasgow,  50  guns,  Hon.  Capt  Maude. 
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Camhruait  48  guns.  Captain  Hamilton. 
Talbot,  a8  guns,  Hon.  F.  Spencer. 
Corvette — Rose* 
Brigs — PhUomeL 
„      Brisk, 
„      MusquUo* 
Cutter— Hiffi. 

Fbbkcr. 

Syrine,  60  guns.  Scipion,  80  gnns. 

Trident,  80  guns.  Breslau,  80  guns. 

Armide,  46  guns. 
Corvettes — Alcyone  and  Daphne. 

Russian. 

•Axofft  80  guns.  Provcmoy,  46  guns. 

Gargoute,  76  guns.  Constantine,  48  guns. 

ETickiel,  76  guns.  Elena,  46  guns. 

Newsky,  76  guns.  Castor,  46  guns. 

Navarino  was  a  kind  of  Thermopylflc,  but  no  Greeks  kept 
the  narrow  way.  The  Turks  were  as  if  paralysed,  and 
suffered  the  Asia,  Genoa',  and  Albion  to  each  take  their  ap- 
pointed ]x>sitions  without  molestation,  although  the  forts 
were  well  mounted,  and  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets, 
moored  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  presented  their  broad- 
sides towards  the  centre  of  the  bay. 

The  Asia  actually  passed  within  pistol-shot  of  the  heavy 
batteries  on  the  starboard  side. 

She  anchored  close  alongside  of  a  Turkish  ship  of  the  line 

bearing  the  Capitan  Bey.  She  was  also  on  the  larboard  quar* 

ter  of  a  double-banked  frigate  bearing  the  flag  of  the  com* 

mander-in-chief  of  the  Egyptian  squadron,  Moharem  Bey. 

The  Genoa  closely  followed,  and  brought  up  abreast  of 
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a  double-banked  frigate  astern  of  the  And,  The  Albion 
anchored  astern  of  the  Genoam  The  French  frigate  Armide 
was  to  take  her  station  alongside  the  outermost  frigate  on 
the  left-hand  side  on  entering  the  harbour,  and  the  Cam' 
Brian,  Glasgow,  and  Talbot  next  to  her,  abreast  of  the  Asia, 
Genoa,  and  Albion, 

To  windward  of  the  fleet  lay  four  ships  which  were  as- 
signed as  foes  to  the  Russian  admiral,  as  were  also  those  to 
leeward ;  the  ships  of  the  Russian  line  closing  the  £nglish 
line,  and  being  followed  by  their  frigates* 

The  Dartmouth,  with  the  Rose,  Wasj>,  Philomel,  and 
Musquito  watched  tlie  movements  of  six  fire-ships  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour. 

Captain  Fellowes,  fancying  that  he  saw  indications  of 
an  approaching  attack  on  board  one  of  them,  sent  a  boat, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  George  Fitzroy  (accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Austin  Forbes,  midshipman),  to  request  the 
fire  ships  to  quit  the  anchorage  occupied  by  the  allied 
fieets.  But  before  the  boat  had  achieved  her  errand, 
while  she  was  drawing  alongside,  the  Turks  opened  their 
fire  on  her,  and  her  brave  commander  fell  with  several  of 
his  crew. 

The  Dartmouth  and  the  French  Syrene  instantly  opened 
a  fire  of  musketry  on  the  Turkish  vessel  to  cover  the  boat, 
which  at  once  returned  to  her  ship.  A  shot  from  the 
Turkish  admiral's  ship  followed;  and  at  the  signal  the 
battle  began  on  all  sides. 

Moharera  Bey  sent  a  messenger  on  board  the  Asia  to 
tell  the  English  admiral  he  should  not  fire  at  all.  Vice- 
Admiral  Codrington  instantly  sent  his  pilot  and  interpreter, 
Mr.  Peter  Michell,  to  the  Bey*s  ship,  to  inform  him  that 
it  was  the  desire  of  the  English  to  avoid  bloodshed. 
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But  as  poor  Michell  descended  the  side  of  the  enemy** 
ship,  he  was  treacherously  shot.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards  the  Egyptian  opened  fire,  which  was  of  course 
returned  with  interest  by  the  English  fiag-ship,  and  the 
traitor  soon  fell  to  leeward  a  complete  wreck.  The  Asias 
fire  inflicted  the  same  fate  on  the  admiral  on  the  star- 
board side,  the  Capitan  Bey.  But  in  her  turn  the  gallant 
English  ship  became  exposed  to  a  severe  raking  fire 
from  the  vessels  of  the  inner  line  of  the  Turkish  crescent, 
which  filled  up  the  spaces  between  the  larger  ships.  She 
lost  her  mizenmast,  and  several  guns  were  disabled. 
Captain  Bell  of  the  marines  was  killed,  and  Sir  Edward 
Codrington  was  struck  by  a  musket-ball«  which  knocked 
his  watch  out  of  his  pocket  and  battered  its  case !  The 
commodore  on  board  the  Genoa  was  less  fortunate.  Early 
in  the  action  a  splinter  struck  off  his  hat,  and  lacerated 
his  face.  Another  shot  took  off  the  tails  of  his  coat.  A 
third  bullet  proved  fatal.  It  entered  his  side,  passed  right 
through  his  body,  and  entered  the  opposite  bulwark. 
Captain  Bathurst  survived  eleven  hours,  and  was  visited  by 
his  admiral  before  he  •expired.  To  him  he  anxiously 
commended  the  welfare  of  his  ofificerB.  Meantime  the 
Hind  cutter  had  greatly  distinguished  herself.  She  mounted 
eight  light  carronades,  and  was  manned  with  a  crew  oi 
thirty  men,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  John  Robb.  She 
was  tender  to  the  flag-ship. 

Just  as  the  allied  fleets  were  entering  the  harbour,  the 
Hind  arrived  from  Zante,  whither  she  had  been  sent  by 
the  admiral.  At  once  resolved  to  have  a  share  in  the  glory 
to  be  won,  Mr.  Robb  followed  the  fleet  into  the  harbour 
and  took  up  an  excellent  raking  position  athwart  the  stem 
of  a  large  JrigaU  at  the  distance  of  about  forty  yards* 
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Here  her  absurdly  little  enemy  opened  a  sharp  fire  on  the 
Tark,  which  sihe  kept  up  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  her  surrounding  foes,  whose  shot  at 
length  cut  her  cable. 

The  dauntless  cutter  proceeded  to  clear  away  another 
anchor  to  let  go,  but  found  it  was  disabled  with  shot.  It 
was  dropped,  howerer,  but  it  did  not  bring  the  Hind  up 
fill  she  was  between  a  large  corvette  and  a  brig,  both  of 
which  she  engaged ! 

The  Turkish  brig  caught  fire  and  blew  up.  The  Hini 
continued  to  fire  on  the  corvette  till  her  last  cable  was 
again  cut.  She  then  drifted  about  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  action  till  she  came  in  contact  with  a  large  Turkish 
frigate  and  ran  her  main-boom  into  one  of  the  frigate's 
floain-deck  port-holes.  Lieutenant  Robb  had  ordered  his 
men  below  to  shelter  themselves,  and  himself  remained  on 
deck,  but  he  was  now  obliged  to  call  them  up  to  repel 
boarders  from  the  Turkish  ship. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  small  crew  repeatedly  repulsed  the 
Attempts  of  the  enemy  to  board ;  with  great  loss  to  the 
Turks,  who  at  length  manned  a  boat  with  a  large  numbei 
of  men,  and  sent  her  to  carry  the  cutter.  But  as  the  boat 
came  alongside  the  Hind^  the  crew  of  the  cutter  fired  two 
carronades  charged  to  the  muzzle  with  grape  and  canister 
at  it,  and  knocked  it  to  pieces. 

Soon  afterwards  the  gallant  little  vessel  drifted  clear  of 
the  frigate,  and  the  close  of  the  action  ended  her  noble 
attempts  against  such  superior  force.  She  lost  her  mate 
and  three  men  killed,  and  a  midshipman  and  nine  men 
were  wounded,  several  of  them  very  severely.  Twenty- 
three  round  shot  had  entered  her  hull. 
*   The  other  small  vessels  also  fought  most  gallantly. 
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Lieutenant  Maine  Lyons,  of  the  Aose,  was  mortally 
wounded  while  endeavouring  to  tow  a  fire-ship^  which  was 
all  ablaze^clear  of  the  French ^rmic/e.  He  succeeded,  never- 
theless, in  his  endeavour,  and  the  burning  ship  dropped 
alongside  a  Turkish  frigate,  ^d  blew  up.  The  French  and 
Russians  fought  gallantly  ;  in  fact,  the  united,  efforts  of 
the  allies  were  absolutely  required  to  attain  the  dctory. 

The  Albion,  Captain  John  Ommaney,  was  a  target  for 
the  united  fire  of  a  cluster  of  Turkish  ships,  having  a 
seventy-four  and  two  sixty-four-gun  ships  firing  on  her. 
At  a  quarter  to  three  she  opened  her  own  broadside  on 
them.  In  about  half  an  hour,  one  of  the  enemy  fell  foul 
of  her  and  made  an  attempt  to  board,  but  the  boarders 
were  repulsed  with  severe  loss. 

Then  the  Allions,  under  Lieutenant  John  Drake, 
boarded  in  their  turn,  and  compelled  the  Turks  to  cry  for 
quarter.  These  gallant  fellows  were  in  the  act  of  releas- 
hig  a  number  of  poor  Greeks,  secured  in  the  hold  of  their 
prize,  when  they  found  that  she  was  on  fire.  The  lieute- 
nant, of  course,  determined  to  return  to  the  Albion,  The 
cables  of  the  Turkish  ship  were  cut  by  one  of  the  Albion  s 
midshipmen ;  the  ship  drifted  dear  of  the  Englbh  ship> 
enveloped  in  flames,  and  shortly  afterwards  blew  up. 

But  her  loss  was  an  absolute  injury  to  the  English.  It 
enabled  the  sixty-fours  to  open  with  greater  effect  on  the 
Albion  :  but  the  English  gunnery  proved  excellent,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  larger  of  the  two  Turkish  ships  caught 
fire.  It  was  net  till  dusk  that  the  Albion  could  get  out 
of  the  fiery  girdle  of  foes  which  she  had  herself  created : 
but  about  that  time  a  fresh  breeze  sprung  up,  and  she  got 
under  way  and  cleared  herself. 

Never  was  victory  more  complete.    Of  a  fl^eet  of  eighty- 
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one  men-of-war,  only  one  frigate  and  fifteen  smaller 
vessels  were  left  sea-worthj. 

With ''  Navarino'*  we  close  our  sea  fights,  entreating  our 
joung  readers  to  remember  that  without  her  navy  firitain 
would  be  a  cypher  amongst  nations. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  she  must  either  rule  the  sea  or 
perish.**  Long  may  her  trident-sceptre  hold  its  own,  and 
hearts  be  found  ''tender  and  true,"  like  Nelson's,  to  die 
cheerfiilly  for  the  island  ''set  in  the  silver  sea" — for  the 
proud  name  and  stainless  banner  of  the  ocean. 

But  while  our  hearts  glow  at  the  brave  daring  and 
matchless  seLf-devotion  of  our  seamen,  let  us  not  forget 
that  these  brave  ocean  warriors  were  also  devout  men  | 
men  who  never  failed  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  God 
of  battles  before  entering  into  action,  nor  to  give  Him  the 
glory  when  the  day  was  won.  "  These  men  see  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  and  His  wonders  in  the  deep." 

And  never  were  Duncan  or  Nelson  greater  than  when 
humbling  themselves  in  His  presence.  Who  alone  is  worthy 
of  the  homage  of  the  brave — the  only  Giver  of  victory. 

Let  their  examples  teach  every  British  boy  that  courage 
is  greatest  and  noblest  when  sanctified  by  humility  and 
pety. 
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Cj^i  Rattle  jof  )a8ihi08* 

Oct.  14,  1066. 

|N  Michadoias  day.  1066,  the  fishermeQ   and 
peasant!  of  Pevensey  Bay,  Sussex,  were  startled 
at  beholding  the  sea  which  washed  their  shore 
covered  with  a  gallant  fleet  of  seven  hundred 
foreign  vessels  of  war. 

Too  well  the  simple  Saxon  serf  guessed  whose  mighty 
armament  thus  swept  down  on  the  defenceless  coast 
Rumours  had  gone  through  the  land  how  dead  King 
Edward  had  left  his  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy  | 
and  how  the  Norman  was  preparing  to  claim  it  Harold* 
the  darling  of  the  people,  had  been  anxiously  watching 
the  movements  of  Duke  William,  but  Harold  Hardrada, 
King  of  Norway,  in  conjunction  with  the  King  of 
England's  brother,  Tostig,  had  invaded  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  English  Harold  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  the 
defence  of  the  south  from  the  threatened  Norman  descent, 
and  to  hasten  with  all  his  forces  into  Yorkshire. 

Thus  southern  England  lay  open  and  defenceless  to  the 
heir  of  the  old  Norsemen.     Only  serfs  remained  upon  the 
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coast,  who  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance  to  Norman 
chivalry. 

A  great  dread  of  coming  evil^  too,  was  abroad,  and  had 
dispirited  the  people;  for  an  ominous  and  awful  comet 
(then  deemed  prophetic  of  the  fall  of  empires)  blazed  in 
the  sky  \  and  there  were  whispers  that  Harold  had  sworn 
on  the  relics  of  the  blessed  saints  that  he  would  not  accept 
the  English  crown,  which  nevertheless  he  now  wore — that 
the  pope  in  displeasure  had  sided  with  Duke  William,  and 
that  the  banner  under  which  the  Normans  would  fight 
had  been  blessed  and  consecrated  by  the  Church.  So  in 
awe  and  dread  the  Saxon  serfs  watched  the  Norman  fleet 
as  it  swept  into  the  bay. 

On  a  rising  ground  at  some  little  distance  a  solitary 
horseman,  one  of  the  few  Thanes  (or  gentlemen)  left  in 
the  shire,  viewed  with  hel{4e88  indignation  the  landing 
of  the  invaders. 

Conspicuous  among  the  other  vessels  was  the  barqoe 
which  bore  WiUiam  the  Norman  and  his  fortunes.  Its 
crimson  sails  were  -swelled  by  the  fresh,  fair  breeze,  and 
the  gilded  vanes  at  the  mast-heads  glittered  against  the 
blue  sky  J  at  its  bow  the  effigy  of  a  child — a  "  Cupid  all 
armed  '* — aimed- a  shaft  from  his  tiny  gilt  bow  against  the 
land  the  Normans  had  come  to  conquer. 

Soon  the  boats  were  pushing  their  way  through  the 
rolling  surf  to  the  shore,  bearing  first  the  armed  knights 
with  glistening  spears  and  shields,  then  the  war  horses,  and 
last  the  archers  with  their  long  bows  and  doth-yard  shafts, 
which  were  destined  to  become  the  especial  weapon  of  the 
English  in  the  following  centuries. 

These  bowmen,  fated  to  decide  the  day  at  Hastings, 
sprang  first  on  shore,  and  dividing  in  seemly  order,  anayed 
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themselves  so  as  to  protect  the  disembarkation  of  the 
knights. 

The  banner  of  each  leader  was  instantly  displayed,  and 
the  followers  of  the  chief  rallied  around  it  on  the  beach. 
The  pioneers  with  sharp  axes  followed  \  ready  to  drag  on 
shore  the  timbers  and  pavoises  floated  from  the  vessels. 

But  long  ere  these  last  gained  the  land,  the  Thane  of 
whom  we  have  spoken  had  turned  his  good  steed's  head 
northwards,  and  was  galloping  at  headlong  speed  to  bear 
the  fatal  tidings  to  his  sovereign. 

Never  was  the  journey  to  York  undertaken  with  more 
fiery  haste  >  but  the  roads  were  bad,  and  in  spite  of  every 
exertion  the  traveller  could  not  reach  King  Harold*scamp 
till  October  8th.  He  found  the  King  feasting  and  rejoicing 
at  the  victory  gained  on  the  previous  day  over  the  Nor* 
wegian  Harold  and  his  own  brother.  A  victory  too  dearly 
won  5  for  terrible  bad  been  the  conflict,  ending  it  is  true 
almost  in  the  extermination  of  the  Northern  invaders^  but 
costing  England  many  of  her  best  and  bravest,  who  would 
have  done  good  service  at  the  approaching  battle  of  Hastings. 

Surely  a  house  divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand ; 
but  for  the  enmity  between  these  brothers^  William  might 
never  have  won  his  English  crown. 

Tostig  had  hated  his  brother  wkh  anenvious  jealousy  from 
early  boyhood,  and  when  he  heard  in  Flanders  of  Harold's 
accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  had  at  once  pro- 
fessed himself  the  ally  of  the  rival  claimant  William.  The 
Norman  had  gladly  accepted  Tostig's  proffers  of  aid  and 
service,  and  had  entrusted  him  with  a  force  destined  for 
the  invasion  of  England.  With  these  followers  I'ostig 
ravaged  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sandwich,    fiut  Harold  marched  to  the  defence  of  the 
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south,  and  Tostig,  feeling  himself  not  yet  strong  enough 
to  encounter  his  brother,  took  ship  again  and  sailed  round 
the  east  coast,  ravaging  Lincolnshire,  and  then  ttking  re- 
fuge in  Scotland.  From  thence  he  succeeded  in  influenc- 
ing Harold  Haidrada,  King  of  Norway,  to  join  him  in  a 
descent  on  England. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  the  fleet  of  the  Norwegian 
King  sailed  up  the  Tyne. 

The  combined  fleets  of  Harold  Hardrada  and  the  traitor 
Tostig  soon  afterwards  entered  Che  Humber,  and  landed 
their  forces  at  Riccall,  near  the  city  of  York. 

As  soon  as  Harold  had  received  intelligence  of  this  in- 
vasion he  assembled  his  army«  and  marched  northwards 
with  all  possible  speed.  Thus  it  chanced  that  Duke  Wil- 
liam found  the  south  coast  defenceless. 

Harold  encountered  the  Norwegians  at  Stamford  Bridge, 
and  after  a  frightful  contest  succeeded,  as  we  have  said,  in 
almost  annihilating  them;  for  they  refused  quarter  and 
were  nearly  all  slain.  Tostig,  who  had  rejected  all  overtures 
of  peace  from  his  brother,  fell,  and  Hardrada  was  also 
killed.  So  terrible  was  the  slaughter  that  the  field  of  the 
''Bridge of  Battle,*'  was  covered  till  fifty  years  afterwards 
with  heaps  of  blanched  and  onbuned  bones  of  Norwegians 
and  Normans,  mingled  with  those  of  the  brave  Saxons 
who  had  defeated  them. 

Wearied,  worn,  and  wounded  the  soldiers  of  England 
were  still  resting  from  this  awful  conflict  when  the  Sussex 
Tiiane  arrived  with  his  ill  tidings. 

He  found  the  King  at  table,  feasting  with  hb  chiefs. 
Harold  rose  immediately,  and  ordered  the  troops  to  be 
mamhalled  to  march  instantly  back  to  the  south. 

Hurriedly,  with  a  speed  in  fact  beyond  that  which  pni- 
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dence  could  approve,  the  great  Saxon  led  his  forces  to 
London.  But,  ere  he  reached  the  capital,  numbers  had 
fallen  off  by  the  way,  exhausted  and  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  main  body.  His  bravest  soldiers  had,  indeed^ 
already  fallen  ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  supply  their  places 
with  hirelings.  The  north  sent  him  no  succour.  The  g^at 
Earls  Morcar  and  Edwin  stood  fatally  aloof  from  their 
loyal  brother-in-law.  His  mother,  Githa,  weeping  for  the 
death  of  her  slain  son  Tostig,  besought  Harold  not  to  meet 
William  in  the  field. 

Her  entreaties  were  enforced  by  those  of  her  son  Gurth, 
Earl  of  Suffolk — the  best  and  gentlest  of  Earl  Godwin's 
sons.  This  young  man  represented  to  his  brother  that  his 
wearied  forces  were  quite  unequal  to  cope  with  those  of 
William,  and  that  he  could  not  hope  for  victoiy  with  the 
stain  of  perjury  resting  on  his  soul.  He  besought  the 
king  to  sujOTer  him  (Gurth)  to  lead  the  English  against  the 
invaders  instead  of  doing  so  in  person.  Seeing  that  he 
(Gurth)  would  have  no  wrong  or  selfish  motive  for  enter* 
ing  into  deadly  strife,  but  would  be  simply  doing  a  brave 
nian's  duty  for  his  native  land.  ' 

Bat  Harold  was  deaf  to  all  counsel  and  all  solicitations^ 
He  had  been  so  recently  victorious  against  a  terrible  foe, 
that  he  coujd  not  believe  in  the  sinister  forebodings  of  those 
who  foresaw  and  would  have  averted  his  fate.  Yet  eveiy 
effort  was  used  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose  of  staking  the 
crown  of  England  on  the  chances  of  a  single  battle. 

Before  he  set  out  against  the  enemy  he  offered  up  prayers 
for  aid,  before  a  crucifix  of  which  marvellous  tales  were 
told,  in  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Rood  at  Waltham,  near 
London.  The  monks  whispered  that  while  the  King  knelt 
10  the  gloom  of  the  choir  the  holy  image  had  bowed  its 
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head ;  a  portent  strangely  enough  supposed  to  presage 
danger.  Therefore  two  monks  of  that  abbey,  to  which 
the  King  had  shown  much  former  kindness  and  favour, 
were  sent  to  follow  their  royal  patron  to  the  field.  Their 
names  were  Osgod  and  Ailric. 

Harold  was  as  resolute  against  portents,  however,  as  he 
was  against  advice,  and  marched  at  once  southwards,  his 
army  strengthened  by  the  burgesses  of  London,  and  the 
men  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 

At  Senlac  (since  called  Battle)  he  halted  his  army,  and 
surrounded  his  camp  with  entrenchments. 

The  Royal  Standard  of  England  was  planted  on  the 
spot  where  the  high  altar  of  "  Battle  Abbey  '*  was  after- 
wards placed. 

While  Harold  thus  led  a  weakened  and  weary  force 
southwards,  William,  who  had  occupied  the  Castle  of 
Pevensey  (built  by  the  Romans),  took  care  to  heighten  by 
every  means  in  his  power  the  hopes  and  confidence  of  his 
followers. 

In  landing  the  Duke  stumbled  and  fell  on  the  palms  of 
his  hands  on  the  beach.  "  Mai  signe  est  gi,"  exclaimed 
the  superstitious  Normans.  ''  No,  '*  said  William,  as  he 
rose  and  displayed  a  handful  of  shingle  which  he  had 
grasped,  "  I  have  taken  possession  of  the  land.*'  One  of 
tlie  archers  instantly  ran  to  a  cottage  near  the  beach,  and 
pulling  out  some  reeds  from  the  thatch,  carried  them  to 
the  Duke  and  told  him  to  receive  also  this  symbol  of  bis 
sovereignty  over  the  realm. 

A  Norman  Thane  called  Robert,  who  had  settled  at 
Pevensey  under  the  Norman-loving  rule  of  £dward  the 
Confessor,  advised  the  Duke  to  cast  up  entrenchments  to 
secure  his  forces.    William  answered  that  his  best  defences 
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^ere  the  brave  warriors  who  npheld  hu  canse.  Thus  he 
gave  his  soldiers  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  him. 

An  astrologer  or  soothsayer  had  accompanied  the  ex- 
peditton^  and  had  cast  swtes  or  lots  by  which  he  declared 
he  had  ascertained  that  there  would  be  no  battle^  but  that 
Harold  would  surrender  the  crown  without  resistance. 
After  the  troops  were  landed  William  inquired  for  his 
necromancer.  A  pilot  informed  him  that  the  learned  man 
had  been  drowned  during  the  voyage. 

The  Duke  at  once  pointed  out  to  his  followers  how 
little  trust  was  to  be  placed  in  the  prediction  of  one  who 
had  been  unable  to  foresee  his  own  fate. 

He  probably  was  then  aware  that  the  astrologer  had 
mbread  King  Harold. 

Negotiations  were  opened  on  the  13th  of  October  be- 
tween the  rival  leaders. 

William  sent  a  monk  named  Maigrot  to  the  English 
camp  to  make  three  proposals  to  Harold :  one  was  to  re- 
sign the  throne  in  compliance  with  his  oath  $  the  second,  to 
refer  their  several  claims  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope  (who 
was  William's  strenuous  supporter)  ;  the  third,  to  decide 
their  quarrel  by  single  combat  between  Harold  and  the 
Duke  himself.  Harold  rejected  all  these  offers  of  settlement. 

Willi^rn,  doubtless  a  little  fearful  of  the  issue  of  a  battle 
with  the  victor  of  Stamford  Bridge,  sent  the  monk  a  sfr> 
«cond  time  to  propose  that  they  should  divide  England  be- 
tween them,  Harold  ruling  over  the  north  as  far  as  the 
Humber,  William  possessing  the  south.  But  the  fate  of 
Edmund  Ironsides  was  a  sufficient  warning  to  Harold  of 
bow  a  division  of  the  kingdom  would  probably  end ;  while 
his  guilty  conscience  in  the  matter  of  the  oath  rendered 
him  fearful  of  the  risk  of  a  single  combat,   which  would 
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be  an  absolute  "  ordeal  of  battle.'*  In  the  nombers  of  the 
general  engagenaent  he  might,  he  probably  thought,  escape 
the  avenging  sword.  It  was  decided  therefore  that  the 
combat  should  be  a  national  one ;  and  thus  the  sun  set  on 
the  anxious  and  agitated  Saxon  king  for  the  last  time. 

Neither  host  slumbered  on  that  momentous  battle-eve^ 
but  the  vigil  was  very  diffinvntly  kept  in  the  two 
camps.  The  Saxons  were  a  very  immoral  people; 
of  that  no  doubt  can  now  remain ;  and  if  ever  a  nation 
required  chastisement  they,  at  that  time,  assuredly  did. 
The  night  was  passed  in  Harold's  camp  in  noisy,  drunken 
revelry,  round  the  watch  fires ;  the  Saxons  seeking  to 
drown  superstitious  fear  in  wild  debauchery.  In  the 
Norman  camp,  meanwhile,  the  chanting  of  the  Psalma 
and  the  sonorous  responses  of  a  multitude  to  the  solemn 
Litanies,  rose  on  the  midnight  air.  Knights  and  soldieri 
humbly  confessed  their  sins ;  masses  were  said  and  prayers 
were  offered  for  good  speed  on  the  morrow. 

What  a  national  contrast  was  here ;  who  can  wonder 
at  the  issue ! 

At  last  the  grey  dawn  broke  over  the  sea,  and  the  two 
leaders  drew  up  their  forces  for  the  momentous  conflict. 

The  English  were  strongly  posted  Within  lines  of 
trenches  and  palisades;  here  they  were  marBhalled  by 
Harold,  according  to  their  national  mode  of  fighting  (which 
was  that  of  Denniark  also) — i.e.,  they  stood  shield  to  shieldp 
ofiering  a  wall  of  steel  to  the  chaige  of  cavalry* 

The  gallant  **  men  of  Kent "  claimed  their  privilege  of 
forming  the  vanguard. 

I'he  brave  burgesses  of  London,  according  to  their 
right,  formed  the  royal  body-guard,  and  gathered  round  the 
Standard  which  they  afterwards  heroically  defended.    In 
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their  midst  stood  the  King  of  England  himself^  with  his 
brave  joong  brothers^  Gurth  and  Leofric. 

Bat  though  bold  and  death-defying,  a  superstitious  dread 
hung  over  the  English — the  memory  of  their  leader's 
broken  word  dulled  the  valour  which  had  else  made  the 
battle  a  joy  to  them.  Once  more  Harold's  brothers  be- 
sought him  to  leave  the  field.  ''  Tbou  canst  not  deny,** 
they  said,  "that  thou  didst  swear  on  the  relics  of  the  saints. 
Why  risk  the  ordeal  of  battle  ?  Go  for  reinforcements  to 
Liondon,  and  leave  us  to  command  the  army.** 

But  Harold  continued  deaf  to  their  entreaties. 

Meantime,  in  the  Norman  camp,  William*8  half-brother, 
the  warlike  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  had  celebrated  mass  at  dawn 
of  day  and  g^ven  his  blessing  to  the  soldiers.  He  then, 
mounted  on  a  white  charger,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  division  of  cavalry. 

The  Normans  were  marshalled  in  three  divisions.  The 
first  was  composed  of  the  volunteers  from  Boulogne  and 
Amiens,  under  the  command  of  Fitzosbem  and  Mont- 
gomery \  the  second  was  commanded  by  Alan  Fergunt 
of  Brittany,  and  Aimeric  de  Thouars.  The  third,  above 
which  floated  the  banner  blessed  by  the  pope,  was  led  by 
William  in  person. 

When  Harold  saw  the  first  divbion  approaching,  he 
believed  that  he  beheld  the  whole  aimy,  and  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  the  Duke  !  little  shall  I  fear  from  him !  By  my 
forces  his  will  be  four  times  outnumbered.'*  Gurth,  to 
whom  he  spoke,  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  the  foot- 
soldiers  of  England  could  successfully  oppose  the  chivalry 
of  Normandy* 

While  they  still  discoursed,  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Viscount  of  Thouars  and  Alan  of  Brittany  appeared,  and 
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Harold,  perceiving  at  once  the  overpowering  numbers  of 
his  foe,  burst  into  exclamations  of  dismay  and  wrath. 

The  last  division,  commanded  by  William  in  person, 
now  advanced,  and  the  consecrated  banner  was  seen  float- 
ing over  the  steel-clad  serried  ranks  of  William's  choicest 
warriors. 

Each  division  had  the  archers  in  the  van  5  the  men-at- 
arms  next  'y  last  the  cavalry,  commanded  by  the  nobles  of 
highest  rank. 

William  rode  a  Spanish  charger  of  great  power  and 
beauty.  Bound  his  neck  he  wore  the  relics  on  which 
Harold  had  taken  an  oath  never  to  accept  the  crown  of 
England ;  while  the  great  standard  blessed  by  the  Pope 
was  carried  beside  him  by  Toustain  le  Blanc.  Before 
marching  he  had  addressed  an  animated  speech  to  his 
army,  promising  the  soldiers  a  fair  share  in  the  land  they 
came  to  conquer. 

At  length  the  Normans  were  close  to  the  English  camp, 
which  by  to  the  N.W.  of  Hastings,  and  their  priests  re- 
tired to  a  neighbouring  eminence  to  pray  for  the  success  of 
the  Norman  arms.  A  minstrel  named  Taillefer  spurred 
in  advance  of  the  force,  singing  the  war  song  of  Roland ; 
throwing  his  sword  up  into  the  air  at  the  same  time,  and 
catching  it  as  it  fell.  The  Normans  joined  in  the  chorus  of 
the  song  ^  shouting  also  at  intervals  their  battle-cry — Dieu 
aide !  It  was  Taillefer,  the  minstrel,  who  struck  the  first 
blow  in  that  memorable  combat.  He  transfixed  the  first 
Englishman  he  encountered,  and  felled  the  second  to  the 
earth.  The  battle  then  began  with  a  discharge  of  Norman 
arrows,  but  they  fell  harmless  against  the  high  parapets  of 
the  Saxon  redoubts. 

The  palisades  of  the  English  infantry  also  stopped  the 
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invaders*  march,  and  at  eveiy  attempt  to  penetrate  these 
defences  the  sharp  Saxon  axe  beat  back  the  Normans, 
smashing  through  mail  and  helmet  with  irresistible 
force. 

The  Normans  attacked  the  English  forces  at  three  points 
at  once,  and  the  iight  laged  with  great  fiiiy.  The  invaders 
got  once  within  the  English  lines,  but  were  driven  back 
and  forced  pell-mell  into  a  trench,  where  horses  and  riders 
struggled  together  in  fearful  confusion,  and  a  great  number 
were  slain.  A  momentary  panic  spread  through  the 
Norman  ranks;  the  light  troops  left  in  charge  of  the  bag- 
gage and  stores  thought  that  the  duke  was  defeated,  and 
were  about  to  take  flight ;  but  Bishop  Odo  stayed  and 
reassured  them — thus  saving  the  army ; — then  rushing  into 
the  hottest  part  of  the  conflict,  he  led  them  again  to  the 
attack. 

But  the  English  squares  still  remained  unbroken,  and 
their  targets  rendered  the  arrows  of  the  Normans  of  no 
effect.  William  perceiving  this,  ordered  the  archers  to 
fire  into  the  air,  thus  causing  the  arrows  to  fall  on  the 
heads  of  the  Saxons — a  deadly  hail  of  death.  Terribly  as 
this  manoeuvre  told  on  their  ranks,  the  English  still  stood 
unwavering;  and  then  the  duke  employed  stratagem 
where  force  was  utterly  unavailing.  He  ordered  a  feigned 
retreat.  The  Saxons  were  at  once  deceived,  and  rushed 
after  the  apparently  panic-stricken  foe ;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  Normans  drawn  them  from  their  position  than  they 
wheeled  round  and  renewed  the  fight,  while  a  flank  attack 
was  made  on  them  at  the  same  moment  by  William's 
orders. 

They  were  driven  back  into  their  entrenchments,  the 
Normans  entering  with  them,  and  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
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ensued,  which  lasted  till  eventide.  Terrible  was  this  con- 
flict. One  of  the  English  Thanes,  armed  with  a  battle-axe, 
spread  dismay  amid  the  Norman  chivalry,  till  Roger  de 
Montgomery  at  last  cut  him  down.  Many  other  brave 
Englishmen  wrought  deeds  of  prowess  in  that  day*s  fight, 
which  won  the  admiration  of  the  Conqueror,  and  delayed 
for  a  few  hours  the  fate  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

At  one  time,  indeed,  the  balance  of  victory  inclined 
strongly  to  England.  The  Normans  were  cutting  their 
desperate  way  to  the  standard,  where  it  was  known  that 
Harold  and  his  brethren  stood,  when  William,  who  led 
them,  had  three  horses  successively  killed  under  him,  and  a 
rumour  spread  through  the  host  that  the  Duke  was  slain. 
The  Normans  began  to  fly  on  all  sides :  William,  though 
well-nigh  despairing,  threw  off  his  helmet  and  galloping 
over  the  field,  rallied  his  forces,  but  with  great  difficulty. 

Harold  fought  as  bravely  as  he  had  ever  done ;  he  was 
ever  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  but  a  Nonnan  arrow  at 
length  struck  him  in  the  left  eye ;  he  dropped  with  a 
groan  of  agony  from  his  hone  and  was  carried  to  the  foot 
of  the  Standard.  The  English  retreated  towards  the  point 
where  their  wounded  King  lay,  the  Normans  pressing  them 
hard,  and  finally  encircling  them,  and  striving  desperately 
to  reach  the  same  goal.  One  gallant  Norman  knight, 
Robert  Fitz  Ernest,  had  once  nearly  grasped  the  banner, 
but  was  slain  in  the  bold  attempt. 

Terrible  was  the  m616e  round  the  Standard  of  England. 
Again  and  again  the  fate  of  the  battle  wavered.  The  men 
of  Kent  and  the  East  Saxons  once  more  repelled  the  Nonnan 
chivalry,  but  alas !  their  dauntless  ranks  had  no  longer  a 
leader.  Harold  was  dead  or  dying ;  Leofric  was  slain  ^  Gurth 
still  fought  beside  the  Standard ;  but  William  pressed  oq 
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and  killed  the  gentle  earl  with  his  own  sword.  The 
Standard  was  torn  down,  and  the  holj  banner  or  Gonfanon 
was  planted  in  its  place. 

It  was  now  growing  dark;  the  English  army  was 
broken  and  actually  defeated,  but  no  Englishman  thought 
of  surrendering  \  not  one  Saxon  yielded  himself 
prisoner.  In  many  parts  of  the  field  the  soldiers  fought 
till  long  after  night  had  closed  in  on  them.  At  length, 
weaiy  and  hopeless,  they  dispersed,  and  melted  away  into 
the  woods  and  forests  which  then  covered  Sussex. 

Meantime,  the  Conqueror  had  a  space  cleared  near  the 
Gonfanon,  where  he  caused  his  tent  to  be  pitched,  and 
supped  with  his  Barons  amidst  the  slain ;  yes,  amidst  heaps 
of  the  noblest  dead  of  England.  But  during  that  feast  of 
death,  as  his  e3re  rested  on  the  l>odie8  of  the  fallen,  a  mo- 
mentary pity  touched  even  his  ruthless  and  selfish  heart. 
He  resolved  to  build  on  that  very  spot  an  abbey,  in  which 
prayers  should  be  offered  up  perpetually  for  the  souls  of 
Norman  and  Saxon  alike,  slain  in  that  day's  battle. 

Thus  ended  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  unwisely  fought  by 
Harold,  who  if  he  had  made  a  guerilla  warfare  on  the  in* 
vaderB — a  hedge-row  fight  perhaps  we  might  rather  say-r 
would  not  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  superior  num-> 
bers  of  the  foe.  The  woods  and  forests  would  then  have 
given  shelter  to  his  followers,  and  every  step  of  the  Con- 
queror towards  the  interior  of  the  country,  would 
have  been  one  into  the  very  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death. 

Accounts  vary  as  to  the  fate  of  Harold's  body.  One 
account  (that  of  William  of  Malmsbary)  says  that  Githa 
begged  the  corpse  of  her  son  from  the  Conqueror  and 
had  it  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


The  chaplain  of  the  Conqueror,  however,  declares  (on 
the  contrary)  that  a  body,  supposed  to  be  Harold's,  was 
found  between  those  of  his  slain  brothers,  Gurth  and 
Leofric,  and  that  though  Githa  offered  its  weight  in  gold 
for  it  to  William,  he  was  deaf  to  her  prayers  and  tears ; 
and  ordered  the  dead  king  to  be  buried  in  the  sands  of  the 
sea-shore,  saying  "  LiCt  him  guard  the  coast  which  he  so 
madly  occupied.'*  For  Harold  was  excommunicated,  and 
might  not,  according  to  the  Conqueror's  notions  of  right, 
sleep  in  a  consecrated  grave. 

The  two  monks  of  Waltham  tell  another  tale.  They 
had  remained  all  day  near  the  field  of  battle,  and  when 
the  strife  was  over  they  sought  Duke  William,  and  offering 
him  a  purse,  containing  ten  marks  of  gold,  begged  his  per- 
mission to  seek  for  the  body  of  their  king ;  the  Conqueror 
refused  the  gifl,  but  granted  their  request.  Vainly,  how- 
ever, the  priests  searched  amidst  the  slain  for  Harold.  At 
last  they  had  to  ask  the  assistance  of  his  beloved  Editha,  the 
"  swan's  neck,"  to  discover  which  amongst  the  dead  was 
the  royal  corpse.  They  declared  that  the  faithful  instinct 
of  her  love  did  not  fail  her,  and  that  Harold  (found  by 
her)  was  entombed  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir  of  the 
Abbey  of  Waltham  with  royal  pomp  and  solemnity.  His 
tomb  bore  only  the  touching  epitaph — 

9tic  jacet  f^atolb  tnbllx. 

There  is  yet  another  legend  of  Harold's  end. 

Near  the  fine  old  church  of  St.  John,  at  Chester,  close 
beside  the  Dee,  there  stood — ^local  tradition  has  pointed 
out  the  very  spot  to  the  writer — the  cell  or  hermitage 
of   an  anchorite,  who  dwelt  there  to  a  great  age,  a 
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broken-hearted  penitent.  He  was  blind  in  the  left  eye, 
and  deeply  scarred  on  the  face.  On  his  death-bed  he 
declared  to  the  monks  surrounding  him  that  he  was 
Harold.  Heniy  I.  had  once  had  a  long  private  interview 
with  him ;  and  another  legend  says  that  Heniy  was  en- 
couraged and  even  aided  by  this  monk  in  the  ultimate  con- 
quest of  Normandy  from  Duke  Robert. 

The  stoiy  ran  that  the  two  brethren  of  Waltham  had 
with  £ditha*s  assistance  found  his  body  (not  yet  dead),  and 
borne  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  from  whence  (while  one 
of  his  slain  nobles  was  laid  in  his  supposed  grave),  the 
king  was  removed  to  Chester,  where  he  buried  his  hope- 
less grief  and  disappointed  ambition  in  a  living  tomb. 

With  Harold  disappeared  the  kingdom  and  the  liberty 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  but  in  its  stead  came  the  chivalry 
of  the  grand  and  now  civilized  Norsemen,  which  refining 
and  raising  the  character  of  the  conquered  people,  ulti- 
mately proved  one  of  those  blessings  which  Providence 
sometimes  bestows  under  the  veil  of  an  evil.  For  looking 
back  through  the  vista  of  eight  centuries,  we  may  estimate 
at  its  true  value  to  England  the  "  disguised  blessing  '*  of 
the  lost  Battle  of  Hastings. 

So  well  did  the  Conqueror  of  England  appreciate  the 
admirable  qualities  of  the  soldiers  who  had  opposed  him 
at  Hastings,  that  when  engaged  in  war  with  France,  or 
with  his  own  rebellious  barons  in  Normandy,  he  employed 
the  services  of  the  English  on  his  own  behalf,  and  under 
his  leadership  they  became  known  on  the  continent  as 
brave,  feithful,  and  well-nigh  invincible ;  ''  the  best  foot 
soldiers  in  Europe*'  was  the  character  bestowed  on  them 
at  that  period,  when  they  were  employed  exclusively  as 
m£uitrv. 
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The  day  of  vengeance  for  Hastings  came  at  last.  Exactly 
forty  years  after  their  defeat  on  the  hills  of  Sassex — the 
English,  under  Henry  I. — ^who  had  won  their  favour 
by  his  marriage  with  a  Saxon  princess — stood  on  the  plain 
of  Tenchebray,  victorious  over  the  Normans  under  their 
Duke  Robert,  to  whom  the  Conqueror  had  left  his  paternal 
inheritance.  It  was  again  Michaelmas  day,  and  ''  God 
so  disposed  it,"  says  William  of  Malmsbury,  "  that  Nor- 
mandy should  be  subjected  to  England  that  very  day 
wherein  England  was  subdued  to  Normandy.*' 

On  the  Marches  of  Wales,  as  well  as  in  Normandy,  the 
English  had  good  practice  in  war  3  on  the  Borders  of 
Scotland  they  were  also  constantly  employed  against  the 
moss-troopers  and  other  Borderers.  Led  by  their  favourite 
Plantigenet  king,  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart,  they  fought 
gloriously  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Acre,  won  the  great 
battle  of  Jaffa,  and  halted  only  within  sight  of  Jerusalem 
itself. 


The  first  great  battle  fought  in  England  itself,  after 
Hastings,  was  that  of  Lewes ;  unhappily  a  civil  conflict 
between  Henry  III.  and  his  barons,  or  rather  Simon  De 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  his  party,  for  the  English 
peers  were  divided  in  the  conflict.  On  the  royal  side 
fought  the  great  houses  of  Bigod  and  Bohun  and  the 
Percys — John  Comyn,  John  Baliol,  and  Robert  Bruce; 
on  the  EarFs  side  were  Gloucester,  Derby,  De  Roos, 
Marmlon,  Grey,  Fitzjohn,  Seagrave,  De  Lucy,  De  Vescey, 
and  other  nobles. 

The  royal  army  was  encamped  in  a  hollow  near  Lewes ; 
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ia  numbers  it  exceeded  that  of  the  rebel  peers,  but  the 
position  was  ill-chosen,  and  impeded  their  movements. 
Leicestef  encamped  on  the  downs.  The  son  of  that  Count 
de  Montfort  known  as  the  cruel  persecutor  of  the 
Albigensesy  he  professed  great  religion  ;  and  in  token  of 
the  holiness  of  his  cause,  this  foreign  champion  of  English 
liberties  ordered  his  soldiers  to  wear  a  white  cross  on  the 
breast,  as  if  they  had  been  cnisaders ;  while  his  ally,  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  gave  them  a  general  absolution, 
assuring  them  that  all  who  should  fall  in  the  approaching 
strife  would  have  won  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

The  armies  joined  battle  on  the  14th  of  May,  1264, 
Prince  £dward  beginning  the  conflict  by  desperately 
attacking  a  body  of  Londoners,  who  formed  part  of  the 
Earl's  forces.  These  citizen  soldiers  were  quite  unequal 
to  cope  with  the  men-at-arms  of  the  chivalrous  Prince; 
they  fled,  were  pursued,  and  cut  down  in  heaps.  Edward, 
enraged  at  the  cowardly  insults  they  had  lately  offered  to 
his  mother,*  was  so  eager  in  taking  vengeance  on  them, 
that  he  pursued  them,  regardless  of  prudence,  and  of  the 
state  of  the  other  part  of  the  field.  The  experienced  soldier 
who  led  the  Barons  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this 
youthful  indiscretion.  He  made  "  a  concentrated  attack" 
on  the  division  commanded  by  the  King,  and  by  equal 
strategy  and  courage  completely  defeated  the  main  body 
of  the  royal  army  (taking  Henry  himself  prisoner)  before 
the  Prince  returned  from  his  pursuit  of  the  Londoners ; 

*  When  the  Queen  was  attempting  to  escape  from  London  to  her  son 
at  Windsor,  the  populace  on  London  Bridge  uttered  cries  of  "  Drown 
the  witch  1"  and  filth  and  stones  were  flung  at  the  royal  barge.  The 
Mayor  took  pity  on  the  distressed  lady,  and  earned  her  for  safety  to  St. 
Paul's. 
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in  whose  behoof,  we  may  observe,  no  sort  of  effort  was 
made  by  the  foreign  champion  whose  cause  they  served. 
The  astonishment  of  the  victorious  Edward  when  he 
returned,  and  found  his  father  and  many  of  his  nobles 
captives,  may  be  imagined.  Before  he  could  recover 
from  it,  a  body  of  horse  chai^ged  his  exhausted  and  breath- 
less followers,  and  the  young  soldier  was  taken  prisoner. 
Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Lewes,  which  cost  the  lives  of 
jooo  Englishmen,  who  were  slain  by  their  brethren  on 
that  fratricidal  field. 

The  power  of  Leicester  was  established  by  this  battle, 
but  it  was  soon  to  wane.  The  nobles  who  had  rebelled 
against  a  legitimate  sovereign  were  not  likely  to  submit 
quietly  to  the  rule  of  a  foreign  noble,  who  belonged  to 
the  English  peerage  only  in  right  of  his  mother,  Amicia. 
The  superiority  he  assumed  over  them,  and  the  continued 
captivity  of  both  the  King  and  his  son,  roused  the  jealousy 
and  remorse  of  the  Barons.  The  Earl  of  Derby  came 
over  to  the  royal  interests ;  Gloucester  concerted  a  suc- 
cessful plan  for  the  release  of  the  Prince ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  free,  the  Royalist  chiefs  rose  again  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  after  a  plan  suggested  by  the  military 
genius  of  the  Prince  himself.  At  the  same  time  Earl 
Warrenne,  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
landed  with  a  large  body  of  knights  and  archers  in  South 
Wales. 

Leicester  (carrying  the  captive  King  everywhere  with 
him)  encamped  at  Hereford,  leaving  his  son,  Simon  de 
Montfort,  in  Sussex.  Prince  Edward  gave  now  the  first 
proof  of  the  great  military  skiU  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards famous.  He  destroyed  aU  the  bridges  and  boats 
on  the  Severn,  and  secured  the  fords,  intending  to  keep 
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the  Earl  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river;  nevertheless, 
Leicester  succeeded  in  crossing,  and  encamped  near 
Worcester,  where  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  son,  who 
was  marching  to  meet  him.  But  this  junction  of  forces 
was  prevented  by  Prince  Edward.  He  surprised  young 
Simon  by  night  at  Kenilworth — captured  his  horses, 
treasuxe,  and  many  of  his  knights,  and  forced  him  to  take 
refuge,  half  clad,  in  the  castle, — the  famous  stronghold  of 
the  Leicesters. 

The  unfortunate  Earl,  ignorant  of  this  misfortune, 
advanced  to  Evesham,  on  the  river  Avon. 

Here,  at  early  morning,  on  the  4th  of  August,  as  he 
looked  anxiously  towards  the  hills  near  Kenilworth,  he 
beheld  his  own  banners  advancing  towards  him.  ''  It  is 
my  son ;  it  is  Simon  !*'  he  exclaimed,  joyfully ;  but  the 
joy  was  of  short  duration.  The  war  cry  of  his  foes  rang 
shortly  afterwards  on  the  air,  and  he  discovered  that  it  was 
in  Royalist  hands  that  the  Montfort  banners  were  borne. 
At  the  same  moment  his  knights  riding  up  brought  tidings 
that  on  each  flank,  and  in  the  rear,  the  foe  was  advancing. 
He  was  shut  in  j  caught  in  a  snare.  As  his  soldier's  eye 
glanced  round  and  marked  the  whole  position,  he  ex- 
claimed, ''  They  have  learned  fit)m  me  the  art  of 
war  r*  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added,  "  The  Lord  have 
mercy  on  our  souls,  for  I  see  our  bodies  are  Prince 
Edward's." 

He  made,  however,  a  gallant  effort  to  redeem  them, 
marshalling  his  men  with  his  wonted  skill ;  then  he  took 
the  sacrament  and  remained  some  short  time  in  prayer. 
His  best  course  was  plain — ^t.  e .,  to  force  the  road  to  Kenil- 
worth \  and  this  he  attempted,  but  the  effort  was  vain. 
He  then  formed  his  soldiers  into  a  solid  circle  at  the  top 
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of  the  hill,  and  thus  in  a  manner  entrenched  \xj  spears^ 
repulsed  several  charges  of  the  Royalists,  who  attacked  him 
at  all  points. 

We  have  said  he  kept  the  poor  old  imbecile  King 
always  near  him.  At  Evesham,  the  sovereign,  cased  in 
armour,  with  his  vizor  down,  was  compelled  to  mount  a 
war-horse,  and  mingle  with  the  rebel  ranks. 

In  one  of  the  Prince's  charges  poor  Henry  was  unhorsed, 
and  in  danger  of  being  slain,  but  Edward  heard  amid  the 
tumult  the  cry  of  a  well-known  voice,  "  I  am  Henry  of 
Winchester,  your  king !"  and  at  once  flew  to  the  spot> 
rescued  his  father,  and  bore  him  tenderly  from  the  melee. 
The  great  and  brave  Edward  Longshanks  was  a  dutiful 
and  loving  son  then  and  ever.  His  grief  for  his  poor 
old  father's  death  is  on  record.  *'  We  can  never  have  a 
second  father,*'  he  said,  mournfully,  when  asked  why  he 
mourned  so  much  more  for  the  King's  death — an  old  man 
— ^than  for  that  of  his  own  infant  son.  But  to  return  to 
the  battle  of  Evesham. 

Leicester's  horse  was  killed  under  him,  but  the  Earl 
rose  from  his  fallen  steed,  and  continued  fighting  bravely 
on  foot.  His  Welsh  followers  were  broken,  and  fled  \  on 
every  side  pressed  on  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  the 
foe.  ''  Do  you  give  quarter  ?"  he  demanded  at  last  of  his 
antagonists.  *'  No  quarter,"  was  the  reply,  "  for  a 
traitor." 

His  gallant  son  Heniy  fell  beside  him ;  the  best  and 
bravest  of  his  adherents  lay  in  heaps  on  the  fatal  field ; 
and  wearied,  worn,  and  hopeless,  the  great  Earl  at  last 
feU,  sword  in  hand,  with  a  dauntless  courage  worthy  of 
a  better  cause. 

The  Royalists  stained  their  victory  by  great  and  exces* 
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sive  cruelty.  Death  could  not  satisfy  their  vengeance 
Leicester's  body  was  mutilated,  and  e8o  of  his  noblest, 
adherents  were  slain ;  no  quarter  being  given,  or  prisoners 
made. 

Thus  ended  the  Battle  of  Evesham,  the  last  of  the 
Barons*  wars. 
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Vf^t  §aitle  0f  jfalhirL 

A.D.    1298. 


£  are  not  writing  a  history,  therefore  we  shall 
not  enter  into  long  details  of  the  events  pre- 
ceding this  great  English  victoiy,  by  which 
Scotland  was,  for  the  time,  subdued. 

It  is  well  known  how  Edward  the  First  claimed  an  unjust 
supremacy  over  the  neighbouring  kingdom ;  how  its  low- 
land nobles,  partly  Norman  partly  Scotch,  did  not  with- 
stand the  monarch's  demands — ^and  how,  at  last,  the 
people  themselves,  led  by  the  brave  champion  Wallace, 
undertook  the  defence  of  their  native  land,  and,  at  Stir- 
ling, defeated  the  troops  of  Edward  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Surrey. 

By  degrees  the  nobility  yielded  to  the  spell  of  Wallace's 
success,  and  gathered  round  the  Royal  Standard  of  Scotland 
which  he  displayed  in  the  name  of  the  Scottish  King,  John 
BalioL  The  Knight  of  Ellerslie  was  at  length  appointed 
Guardian  of  Scotland,  and  made  good  use  of  his  power  in 
a  series  of  warlike  operations  against  the  foe.  But  tidings 
of  his  success  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Edward,  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  his  time,  and  he  instantly  sailed 
from  Flanders,  to  rectify  in  person  the  misfortunes  of  his 
generals. 

As  soon  as  he  landed  in  his  own  dominions  the  King 
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summooed  the  full  mtlitaiy  strength  of  his  kingdom  to 
meet  him  on  Midsmnmer  day  at  Roxburgh,  the  siege  of 
which  Wallace  had  been  obliged  to  raise. 

In  the  interval  Edward  landed  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  famous  shrine  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  to  pray  for  a 
blessing  on  his  arms;  from  thence  he  bore  the  sacred 
banner  of  St.  John  to  be  carried  by  his  ariAy  against  the 
enemy. 

On  Midsummer  day,  1296,  the  English  forces  assembled 
at  Roxburgh  greeted  with  hearty  cheers  the  arrival  of  their 
warrior  King ;  and  Edward  gazed  t^ith  pride  and  confidence 
on  the  finest  army  he  had  ever  yet  led  to  the  field.  Let  us 
see  what  was  the  force  to  be  opposed  to  the  rude  fol- 
lowing of  the  heroic  Wallace. 

The  infantry  amounted  in  number  to  80,000  men, 
chiefly  Welsh  and  Irish  levies.  The  cavalry  consisted  of 
3000  armed  horse,  i.e.,  the  horses  themselves  were  clothed 
from  head  to  tail  in  a  covering  of  steel  rings  interwoven 
with  each  other;  and  of  4000  lighter  armed  cavalry. 
In  addition  to  these  Edward  had  a  body  of  500  knights 
and  squires  from  Gascony,  mounted  on  huge  Flemish 
horses,  both  horse  and  man  armed  in  coats  of  mail  of  the 
finest  temper. 

Flushed  with  pride  at  the  sight  of  this  gallant  army, 
Edward  eagerly  gave  orders  to  march,  but  was  met  by  a  bold 
remonstrance  from  his  own  Barons,  who  actually  refused  to 
stir  a  step  till  the  King  had  confirmed  by  oath  the  charter  of 
their  liberties  and  the  charter  of  the  forests.  The  King 
was  greatly  enraged  at  the  delay,  but  it  was  no  time  to 
quarrel  with  his  resolute  vassals.  He  accordingly  autho- 
rized the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  swear  to  them  "  by  the 
soul  of  the  King"  that  on  his  return,  "  having  by  their 
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assistance  obtained  the  victory  over  his  rebel  subjects^  he 
would  instantly  accede  to  their  request.*' 

The  Barons  were  compelled  to  accept  this  conditional 
assent^  and  marched  at  once  towards  the  borders.  Thus  a 
new  and  powerful  incentive  to  victory  was  given  to  the 
haughty  warriors^  who  by  defeating  Scottish  freemen  were 
to  secure  their  own  charter  of  liberty. 

Aware  of  the  difficulty  of  supporting  so  numerous  a 
force  on  the  resources  of  a  hostile  and  already  exhausted 
country^  Edward  had  assembled  a  victualling  fleets  which 
he  ordered  to  sail  round  the  coast  and  to  await  in  the  Frith 
of  Forth  the  arrival  of  his  army. 

Now  let  us  see  how  Wallace  was  preparing  to  receive 
this  mighty  armament. 

He  had  little  beyond  his  own  dauntless  spirit  and  simple 
common  sense  to  oppose  to  it.  He  well  knew  that  the 
Scottish  Barons^  who  served  reluctantly  under  him^  were  his 
enemies.  His  consistent  patriotism  mutely  rebuked  their 
selfish  vacillation;  his  militaxy  measures  interfered  with 
their  feudal  rights  ^  and  the  severe  justice  he  dealt  impartially 
to  lord  and  serf  wounded  their  pride,  and  excited  mingled 
fear  and  anger.  In  the  words  of  Fordun,*  the  Scottish 
nobles  had  said  in  their  hearts  ''We  will  not  have  this  man 
to  rule  over  us." 

Hampered  by  the  nobles,  Wallace  had  every  reason  to 
avoid  a  battle  in  which  he  might  look  for  their  failure  in 
really  aiding  him,  or  even  their  treacherous  desertion.  He 
resolved  therefore  to  avoid  meeting  Edward  in  the  field,  but 
to  draw  the  immense  army  of  England  (if  possible)  far  into 
the  country,  previously  wasted  of  subsistence,  till  it  became 

*  Fordun,  voL  ii.  p.  172. 
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entangled  in  woods  and  marshes^  and  disorganized  by 
hunger  and  weariness.  In  the  night  he  and  his  followers 
would  attack  it  in  its  encampments^  and  disappear  at  day, 
concealing  themselves  in  the  woods  and  mountain  passes, 
from  whence  they  could  continually  harass  the  foe  by  a 
species  of  guerilla  warfare.  Such  was  Wallace's  desig^. 
It  was  frustrated  by  treason. 

Meantime  Edward  crossed  the  border,  and  stood  on 
Scottish  land,  eager  to  behold  his  enemies.  But  he  found, 
instead  of  an  army,  a  country  utterly  deserted.  No  human 
being  was  to  be  seen  $  every  sign  of  life  and  habitation 
had  disappeared.  No  herd  was  in  the  stall,  no  flocks  on 
the  mountain  $  no  swine,  no  poultry  on  the  farms.  The 
houses  were  standing,  but  they  were  only  bare  wall»-^ 
void  even  of  a  table,  or  a  settle  on  which  the  soldiers 
might  rest  their  wearied  limbs.  No  blue  smoke  rose  on 
the  air;  the  crops  were  cut  and  carried  away,  or  reduced  to 
heaps  of  blackened  ashes. 

The  sagacious  Edward  at  once  perceived  that  he 
had  to  do  with  a  great  general;  but  he  was  resolved 
to  press  forward,  and  trust  to  the  speedy  arrival  of  his 
fleet. 

The  first  sign  of  life  which  the  wasted  land  oflered  was 
an  attack  upon  some  of  the  rear  divisions  of  the  English 
by  the  garrison  of  Dirleton,  the  strong  castle  of  the  De 
Vaux.  Edward  sent  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Anthony  Beck,  to  reduce  Dirleton,  and  to  destroy  the  neigh- 
bouring fortalices,  which  also  caused  the  troops  great  an- 
noyance. The  order  was  easier  to  give  than  to  obey.  One 
day  Sir  John  Marmaduke,  one  of  Beck's  knights,  rode  into 
the  camp  and  demanded  an  audience  of  the  King.  His 
tidings  brought  a  frown  to  Edward's  brow.      Dirleton 
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Castle  had  proved  too  strong  for  them,  and  the  Bishop  sent 
for  reinforcements. 

**  Go  back/'  said  the  King,  when  the  enyoj  paused, 
'^and  tell  Anthony  he  shaU  have  no  reinforcements  from 
me.  Methinks  he  is  somewhat  pacific,  and  it  may  be 
right  to  behave  so  when  he  is  acting  the  bishop,  but  in 
his  present  business  let  him  forget  his  calling.  As  for 
you,  Marmaduke,  I  have  often  been  compelled  to  check 
you  for  an  excess  of  cruelty  and  exasperation  against  your 
enemies,  and  to  say  the  truth  you  are  a  relentless  soldier  \ 
but  begone  now,  be  as  relentless  as  you  please,  and  take 
heed  you  do  not  see  my  face  till  these  fortresses,  which 
have  caused  me  so  much  annoyance,  are  levelled  with  the 
ground."* 

Happily  for  the  Bishop,  three  English  ships  now  made 
their  appearance  in  the  Frith,  and  the  starving  troops  ob- 
tained a  supply  of  provisions.  Anthony  Beck  fed  his  en- 
feebled soldiers,  and  again  led  them  to  the  attack.  Dirleton 
fell,  and  the  Scots  shortly  after  abandoned  the  two  other 
fortalices. 

Having  achieved  this  duty,  the  first  ^  point  of  arms  ** 
performed  since  they  left  Roxburgh,  Anthony  Beck  re- 
joined the  head-quarters  of  the  army  at  Kirkliston,  a  small 
village  on  the  river  Amond,  six  miles  from  Edinburgh.  It 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  therefore 
Edward  judged  it  wisest  to  remain  there  and  await  the  ar- 
rival of  the  fleet,  being  fearful,  if  he  advanced  further  into 
the  country,  that  he  might  be  entangled  in  woods  and 
morasses,  and  the  communication  with  his  ships  and  the 
capital  be  entirely  cut  o£ 

*  Heminglbrd,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 
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.  He  had  to  feed  more  than  a  hundred  thoosand  men  in 
a  country  utterly  waste  and  desolate^  and  as  yet  only  the 
three  ships  before  mentioned  had  brought  provision  for  the 
hungry  multitude. 

The  light  cavalry  occasionally  ventured  in  separate  di- 
visions to  enter  the  woods  in  search  of  forage,  but  they 
were  invariably  intercepted  and  cut  off  by  the  invisible 
but  watchful  enemy ;  or  they  lost  their  way  in  unwhole- 
some morasseSj  where  they  found  only  danger  and 
disease. 

Whenever  the  enemy  did  show  himself,  it  was  in  con- 
siderable force,  well  clad,  well  fed,  and  in  high  spirits. 

A  month  passed  thus,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  the 
fleet.  Discontent  and  mutiny  began  to  show  themselves, 
and  at  last  the  Welsh  soldiers^  themselves  smarting  under 
recent  defeat  and  conquest,  broke  into  open  rebellion,  slew 
eighteen  English  priests,  and  threatened  to  go  over  to  the 
enemy.  Still  the  calm  resolution  of  Edward  did  not 
falter. 

"  Let  them  go,"  he  said  \  "  let  these  forty  thousand 
savage  brawlers  join  the  Scots,  The  day  will  come  when 
I  shall  chastise  them  both.*' 

And  now  three  more  ships  arrived,  and  brought  tidings 
that  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  was  still  detained  at  Berwick 
by  conlraxy  winds.  Absolute  famine  already  prevailed, 
and  when  the  food  brought  was  divided  amongst  the 
nobles  and  knights,  the  troops  openly,  and,  it  seems  to  us, 
justly  murmured. 

No  alternative  was  left  to  the  King.  He  must  retreat ; 
and  accordingly  be  issued  orders  to  march  to  Edinburgh, 
hoping  to  meet  his  fleet  at  Leith  (should  the  wind  change)^ 
and  again  be  able  to  commence  operations. 
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And  now  Wallace,  exulting  in  the  success  of  his  scheme, 
prepared  under  cover  of  night  to  attack  the  retreating 
English,  but  the  treacheiy  of  the  nobles  marred  all,  and 
betrayed  their  country. 

At  daybreak  there  came  to  the  quarters  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  two  Scotsmen,  whose  names  the  act  condemned 
to  eternal  infamy. 

Patrick,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  and  Umfraville,  Earl  of  Angus, 
came  to  tell  Anthony  Beck  that  the  hero  who  had  hitherto 
baffled  the  English  was  encamped  close  at  hand,  in  the 
forest  of  Falkirk  \  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  attack 
the  English  encampment  on  the  ensuing  night,  when  he 
supposed  the  army  would  be  in  a  state  of  confusion,  pre- 
paring for  its  retreat. 

Bishop  Beck  took  the  traitors  instantly  to  his  sovereign's 
tent.  Edward  could  not  conceal  his  joy.  "  Thanks  be  to 
God,"  he  cried  \  "  thanks  be  to  God,  who  hath  hitherto 
delivered  me  from  every  danger.  They  shall  not  need  to 
follow  me,  for  I  shall  instantly  go  and  encounter  them.*** 

Orders  to  advance  instantly  flew  through  the  host. 
Edward  was  the  first  knight  armed,  and,  as  soon  as  his 
helmet  was  on,  he  rode  through  the  encampment  to  hasten 
the  preparations,  talking  cheerfully  and  familiarly  to  the 
soldiers,  and  hurrying  the  dilatoiy.  At  day-dawn,  as 
we  have  said,  the  Scottish  traitors  brought  their  fell 
tidings  i  by  three  o*clock  the  army  was  on  its  march  to 
Falkirk. 

Late  in  the  evening  they  reached  a  level  moor  or  heath, 
near  Linlithgow.    Here  they  were  ordered  to  lie  down  in 

*  Hemingfbrd,  voL  i.  p.  165.  Heminglbid'i  informatioii  wis  derived 
from  an  cyo-witness. 
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their  armour,  and  to  sleep  as  men  who,  any  moment,  might 
be  called  to  a  mortal  encounter.  Here  Hemingford  tells  us : 
**  £ach  soldier  slept  upon  the  ground,  and  had  no  other 
pillow  save  his  shield;  each  horseman  had  his  steed  saddled, 
bridled,  armed  beside  him;  and  the  horses  themselves 
tasted  nothing  but  cold  iron — i.e.,  their  bits — shaving  no 
provender." 

The  King  shared  the  hardships  of  hb  soldiers,  sleeping 
also  on  the  damp  earth  in  full  armour,  while  his  page  held 
beside  him  his  fully  caparisoned  war-horse.  The  boy, 
wearied  by  a  long  day's  march,  slept ;  and  about  midnight 
Edward  was  awakened  by  a  violent  blow  in  his  side. 
He  sprang  up,  bleeding  and  in  pain.  The  soldiers  around 
him  raised  a  cry  of  ''Treason,*'  which  quickly  changed  into 
a  shout  of  **  The  foe !  the  foe  !*'  £vexy  man  seized  his 
arms,  but  the  alarm  subsided  when  they  learned  that  the 
King's  wound  had  been  unconsciously  inflicted  by  his  war- 
horse. 

Edward  was  seriously  hurt ;  but  personal  pain  could  not 
stay  the  great  Plantagenet  in  the  execution  of  his  purpose. 
He  insisted  on  mounting  his  horse,  and,  as  day  was  by  this 
time  dawning,  he  gave  orders  for  the  army  to  set  forward. 
They  defiled  through  the  town  of  Linlithgow ;  and  on  a 
rising  ground  in  the  distance  perceived  a  thick  array  of 
spears.  Without  a  moment's  delay  the  King  advanced 
towards  them,  but  on  reaching  the  summit  found  that  his 
phantom-like  foe  had  disappeared. 

The  sun  was  not  yet  risen,  and  the  mists  of  night  still 
clung  to  the  top  of  the  hills. 

The  King  therefore  ordered  his  tent  to  be  pitched,  and 
bade  the  Bishop  of  Durham  perform  mass  for  the  day.  It 
was   the  feast  of  St  Magdalen — July  24.     While  the 
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voices  of  the  chanting  priests  rang  on  the  still  air,  the 
sun  rose,  the  mist  rolled  majestically  away,  and  the  morning 
rays  were  instantly  reflected  on  the  steel  phalanx  of  the 
foe,  who,  now  compelled  to  meet  Edward  on  the  field, 
were  drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley  which  lay  between  the  armies.  The  bottom  of 
this  valley  was  covered  with  a  marsh,  but  the  armies  wer6 
so  near  that  Edward  could  see  the  Scottish  leaders  marshal- 
ling their  forces,  and  observe  the  disposition  of  them 
adopted  by  Wallace.  The  chief  force  of  the  Scots  lay  in 
their  infantry,  who  fought  with  long  spears  and  short 
daggers  and  battle-axes,  which  were  slung  at  the  girdle  to 
be  used  in  close  battle.  These  soldiers  of  the  commons 
had  been  trained  under  the  Champion  of  Scotland's  own 
eye,  and  he  could  entirely  rely  on  them.  He  arranged 
them  in  four  circular  masses,  called  in  the  military  language 
of  that  day  sckiltrons ;  these  masses  were  admirably  cal- 
culated to  resist  the  shock  of  heavy  cavalry.  The  spearmen 
stood  with  their  spears  turned  obliquely  outwards,  closely 
linked  man  to  man,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  their 
faces  fronting  the  circumference  of  each  circle.  The 
spaces  between  each  circle  were  occupied  by  the  Scottish 
archers. 

In  the  rear  was  the  cavalry,  the  ''nobles*  force,**  in 
which  were  the  Scottish  nobles  who  had  joined  Wallace, 
and  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch.  The  yeomen  or  archers, 
who  were  chiefly  merry-men  of  Ettrick  Forest,  were 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  brother  to  the 
high  steward.  So  strong  was  the  post  selected  by  the 
Scottish  chief,  and  so  skilful  the  arrangement  of  his  in- 
fantry, that  Edward  hesitated  to  begin  the  battle,  and 
proposed  that  the  tents  should  be  pitched,  and  the  men 
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and  horses  fed,  as  they  had  not  broke  their  fast  since  three 
o'clock  the  previous  day. 

The  English  Barons  boldly  gainsaid  their  sovereign; 
they  liked  not  so  public  a  meal.  ''There  is  nothing,*' 
said  they,  ''but  a  small  rivulet  between  us." 

"  What  would  you  then  advise  ?  '*  asked  the 
King. 

"  An  immediate  attack,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  field  and 
the  victory  will  be  ours." 

"On  them,  then !"  said  the  King,  "and  may  the  Holy 
Trinity  be  our  help." 

The  Earl  Marshal  of  England— to  whom,  with  the  Earls 
of  Lincoln  and  Hereford,  was  committed  the  leading  of 
the  vanguard — at  once  advanced  with  the  first  division 
against  the  enemy. 

But  they  came  suddenly  on  the  marsh  which  ran  the 
whole  length  of  the  Scottish  front,  and  were  compelled  to 
make  a  circuit  to  the  west  to  extricate  themselves  finom  it. 

And  now  the  second  division  came  on,  headed  by  the 
valiant  Bishop  of  Durham.  Never  had  Scottish  eyes 
rested  on  a  more  gallant  show.  Twenty-six  banners  be- 
longing to  the  Principality  of  the  Church,  and  a  hundred 
and  forty  pennons  of  the  knights  who  formed  Anthony's 
personal  suite,  floated  over  a  perfect  forest  of  spears,  while 
armour  of  every  kind  of  splendour  glittered  in  the  sun.  The 
Bishop,  with  the  eye  of  a  trained  and  experienced  soldier, 
at  once  perceived  the  marsh,  and  declined  his  columns  ob- 
liquely to  the  east  to  avoid  it.  Then  also,  aware  of  the 
strength  of  Wallace's  position — although  the  Scots  num- 
bered scarcely  a  third  part  of  the  English  army — ^he  would 
fain  have  paused  till  the  King  should  bring  up  the  third 
division.    But  Ralph  Basset  of  Drayton,  a  brave  but  blunt 
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soldier,  bade  him  stick  to  his  mass,  and  not  teach  him.  *'  It 
becomes  not  a  charchman/*  he  said, ''  to  teach  the  Barons 
of  England  lessons  in  the  field;  emploj  thyself.  Lord 
Bishop,  in  thine  own  calling." 

''On  then  !**  exclaimed  the  prelate,  "if  thou  wilt  ha\re 
it  so,  and  say  mass  with  swords  in  your  hands.  To-day  we 
must  all  be  soldiers.'* 

As  he  ceased  speaking  he  immediately  charged  the  first 
circle  of  Scottish  infantry. 

The  Earl  Marshal  meanwhile  had  turned  the  marsh, 
and  attacked  the  second  circle.  The  King  came  up  with 
the  third  division,  and  the  action  became  general 

The  deadly  hail  of  the  English  archers  now  began  to 
fidl  on  the  circles,  which  ofiered  only  too  fair  a  mark,  and 
their  arrows  told  fatally  on  the  brave  yeomen.  At  that 
moment  (when,  had  they  ridden  down  on  the  gallant 
bowmen  of  Sherwood  and  Lancaster,  they  might  have 
saved  the  day,)  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish  cavalry 
rode  off  the  field  without  a  blow  given  or  taken,  leaving 
Wallace  and  his  brave  infantry  alone.  A  shout  of  scorn 
from  the  English  pursued  the  traitors,  and  "false  cowards!** 
was  muttered  by  our  archers — "  they  fly  at  the  mere  sight 
of  the  banner  of  England.*' 

Wallace,  however,  was  neither  surprised  nor  dismayed. 
He  had  expected  treacheiy.  But  he  encouraged  his  sol  - 
diers  with  a  rough  pleasantry,  bidding  them  "  dance  as 
well  as  they  were  able,  since  he  had  done  his  part  in  bring- 
ing them  to  the  ring.*' 

The  English  cavalry  at  once  attacked  the  Scottish  ar- 
chers who  occupied  the  spaces  between  the  circles,  and 
who  for  strength  and  personal  appearance  were  the  flower 
of  the  Scottish  army.    It  was,  of  course,  impossible  that 
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lightly  armed  bowmeo  undefended  could  repel  the  charge 
of  the  seven  thousand  horse  of  Edward,  the  most  magni- 
ficent cavaliy  in  the  world,  but  they  stood  their  ground, 
budging  not  an  inch,  and  fell  bravely  defending  themselves 
with  their  short  daggers,  opposed  to  the  chivalry  of  £ng« 
land  and  Gascony,  and  winning  the  admiration  of  their 
gallant  foes  by  their  dauntless  bravery,  and  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  their  persons.  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill, 
and  the  twenty  other  knights  who  commanded  them,  fell, 
and  of  that  glorious  archer  band  not  a  single  man  survived 
to  quit  the  field. 

Meantime  the  Scottish  spearmen  remained  like  the 
English  squares  at  Hastings,  unbroken  by  the  cavalry, 
"  standing  up  as  strong  as  a  castle  walled  with  stone,  with 
their  spears  point  over  point,  so  thick  and  close  together 
that  it  was  fearful  to  behold ;  and  the  array  seemed  so  im- 
penetrable, that  it  was  commonly  said  no  living  men 
c^uld  pierce  through  them,  though  you  mustered  the  bra- 
vest in  England  from  Berwick  to  Kent.*** 

If  the  attack  had  been  made  by  horse  alone,  the  spears 
might  have  rendered  the  attack  of  no  avail,  but  the  same 
deadly  weapon  which  broke  Harold's  squares  now  told  on 
the  Scottish  circles. 

As  the  bowmen  of  England  approached  nearer  and 
nearer,  the  arrow  flights  became  more  and  more  deadly 
and  intolerable.  Wallace  looked  on  indignant  and  unable 
to  aid.  Had  the  Scottish  cavalry  but  imitated  Edward's,  or 
made  only  one  charge  on  the  English  archers,  they  might 
have  retrieved  the  day. 

The  whole  exterior  rank  of  each  circle  was  now  struck 

*  Langtoft,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 
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down  and  slain  \  wide  gaps  were  made  here  and  there, 
also^  by  the  death  of  the  gallant  spearmen,  and  when  once 
the  English  were  within  the  circle  the  slaughter  be- 
came dreadfuL  Macduff  of  Fife,  with  all  his  vassals,  was 
slain. 

Wallace's  dear  fnend.  Sir  John  Graham  of  Dundalk, 
fell  beside  him.  It  was  clear  that  the  battle  was  lost, 
and  all  that  remained  •  was  to  save  the  relics  of  the 
northern  army  from  complete  destruction  5  accordingly 
Wallace,  by  a  gallant  e^rt,  gathered  together  the  broken 
remains  of  his  circles.  Then  he  retreated  slowly  upon 
Callander  Wood,  defending  his  rear  with  obstinate  bravery 
till  he  gained  that  great  forest,  into  the  depths  of  which  he 
was  justly  confident- the  English  wouldnot  venture  in 
pursuit. 

Sir  Brian  de  Jage,  however.  Master  of  the  Scottish 
Templars,  •  followed,  but  met  the  fate  he  richly  deserved. 
He  became  swahiped  in  a  miry  ford ;  the  weight  of  his 
barbed  horse  atid  his  own  armour  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him- to  extricate  himself,  and  he  was  slain  by  some  of 
the  retreating  soldiers. 

Thus  ended  the  fatal  battle  of  Falkirk. 

Edward  gained  only  an  empty  triumph  ^by  it,  for  he 
was  shortly  > afterwards  compelled -by  famine  to  leave  the 
country. 

Wallace,  'wounded  deeply  by  the  slaughter  of  his 
brave  followers,  soon  after  the  defeat  at  Falkirk  sum- 
moned the  nobles  to  a  <X)nference  at  the  Water  of  Forth^ 
and  there  solemnly  resigned  the  office  of  Grovernor  of 
Scotland. 


"  He  rather  chose  to  spend  his  life 
In  simple  states  than  'gage  in  strife 
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With  lordly  powtr  and  borons'  mighty 
Who  held  him  long  in  high  despite; 
And  caused  his  brafe  and  faithful  band 
Of  the  true  commons  of  the  land. 
To  perish  underneath  his  band." — Wyntoit. 

With  Falkirk  had  died  Wallace's  brief  period  of  re- 
luctantly assumed  power,  but  the  loss  of  the  battle  left 
no  stain  on  the  gloiy  of  the  patriot,  who  will  live  etemallj 
in  the  history  and  affections  of  his  people. 


3i6       THE  BATTLE  OF  BANNOCKBURN. 


T  was  the  fate  of  England  during  the  early 
period  of  her  history^  to  find  her  best  generals 
on  the  throne  itself.  Alfred,  Harold,  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  Edward  I.  and  III.,  Henry  V., 
decked  the  English  crown  with  the  laurel  of  the  successful 
soldier,  and  were  great  generals  as  well  as  great  kings. 

But  all  were  not  warriors..  Edward  II.  did  not  inherit 
the  military  genius  of  his  father  ^  and  Scotland*  subdued 
for  a  brief  space,  (but  rebelling  even  while  the  great  first 
Edward  lay  on  his  deathbed,)  recovered  more  firom  his 
successor  than  she  had  lost  at  Falkirk» 

The  fortune  of  Bruce  was  steadily  improving,  when  the 
madcap  chivalry  of  his  brother  Edward  once  more  staked 
the  fate  of  his  country  on  the  issue  of  a  single  battle  \  for 
defeat  at  Bannockbum  would  have  been  ruin. 

Edward  Bruce  had  laid  siege  to  Stirling,  the  only  con- 
siderable fortress  which,  after  many  vicissitudes,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  governor^  Sir  Philip 
de  Mowbray,  defended  it  gallantly  ;  but,  threatened  with 
starvation,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Edward,  by  which 
he  agreed  to  surrender  the  castle  if  not  relieved  before 
the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Robert  Bruce  was  greatly  displeased  with  his  brother 
for  having  made  such  an  engagement,  which,  of  course, 
entailed  on  him  the  risk  of  a  general  battle,  in  which  the 
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superior  numbers,  equipment,  and  discipline  of  the  English 
gave  them  too  great  an  advantage.  But  his  brother's  word 
bound  the  chivalrous  king,  and  he  prepared  carefully  at 
once  for  a  decisive  struggle  with  England. 

Sir  Philip  de  Mowbray  meantime  proceeded,  under 
the  protection  of  the  truce^  to  London,  and  laid  before 
the  King  and  his  parliament  the  circumstances  which 
demanded  their  immediate  intervention. 

Though  Edward  and  his  Barons  were  on  bad  terms  at 
the  time,  the  news  of  the  approaching  loss  of  all  that  the 
great  Edward  had  won,  acted  on  them  in  the  same  manner. 
At  all  risks  the  honour  of  their  country  must  be  saved  ^  and 
the  pleasure-loving  Edward  and  his  sullen  Barons  united  in 
preparing  to  keep  that  fatal  tryst  for  St.  John's  day.  It 
still  lacked  some  months  of  the  appointed  time;  but 
the  period  was  spent  in  eager  preparation. 

An  immense  host  was  gathered  together  ^  40,000 
cavalry,  3000  of  whom  were  sheathed,  men  and  horses^ 
in  steel.  The  infantry  gathered  from  England,  Wale&, 
and  Ireland,  made  up  a  very  large  army,  the  number  of 
which,  according  to  Lingard, "  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain." 
But  beyond  any  doubt  it  was  greatly  beyond  that  of  the 
devoted  Scottish  patriots. 

And  yet  Bruce  was  the  stronger  in  the  most  essential 
point.  He  was  a  great  general,  experienced  and  trained 
in  war;  Edward  of  Carnarvon  a  holiday  knight,  who 
could  scarcely  be  called  a  head  to  the  mighty  force  he  led 
to  Stirling.  Still  he  had  powerful  cavalry,  in  which  arm 
Bruce  was  deficient — though  he  had  learned  the  true  value 
of  infantry;  and  Edward  also  possessed  those  matchless 
archers,  each  of  whom  was  said  to  carry  "  twelve  men's  lives 
in  his  girdle ;"  for  every  arrow  he  discharged  was  a  winged 
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death.  The  Scottish  bowmen  used  but  a  short  bow, 
looselj  stmngy  and  an  arrow  which  they  drew  on\j  to  the 
breast.  The  £ngiish  archer  used  a  bow  six  feet  long, 
and  drawing  it  to  his  ear,  discharged  **  doth-jard**  shafb 
with  fatal  accuracy. 

Bnice*s  whole  number  of  fighting  men  amounted  only 
to  30,000. 

Skill  and  genius,  howerer,  sufficed  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  numbers. 

firuce  summoned  his  army  to  meet  in  the  Tor-wood, 
about  four  miles  from  Stirling,  and  there  by  d^^rees  pre* 
pared  the  field  on  which  England  was  to  suffer  the  greatest 
of  her  defeats. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  Scottish  army  was  called 
New  Park ;  it  was  partly  open,  partly  planted  with  groups 
of  trees. 

The  Bruce*s  line  of  battle  extended  from  South  to 
North,  and  fronted  the  East  The  left  flank  and  rear 
might,  of  course,  have  been  attacked  by  the  garrison  shut 
up  in  Stirling  Castle,  but  Bruce  well  knew  the  honour  of 
Philip  de  Mowbray,  and  was  quite  certain  that  that  good 
knight  would  be  bound  by  his  pledged  word,  and  would 
quietly  abide  his  fate  within  the  walls  till  the  sun  set  on 
St.  John*s  day.  Thus  the  good  feXth  of  an  Englishman 
was  actually  esteemed  sufiicient  defence  for  the  rear  and 
one  flank  of  his  enemy's  army. 

The  Scottish  front  was  partly  protected  by  a  morass 
called  the  New  Milne  Bog.  The  right  wing  was  eflec- 
tually  covered  by  a  brook  running  to  the  eastward  between 
rocky  and  precipitous  banks,  which  were  inaccessible. 
On  the  left  flank,  the  green  sod  itself  covered  the  most 
terrible  of  field  works.    There  the  open  space  invited  the 
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attack  of  cavalry,  and  there,  consequently.  Brace  prepared 
to  defend  himself  from  the  iron  shock  of  the  chivalry. 

He  had  the  ground  honeycombed  all  over  with  pits, 
dose  together,  and  three  feet  in  depth.  In  these  pits 
sharp-pointed  stakes  were  driven,  and  over  all,  the  sod  was 
lightly  and  carefully  placed,  so  that  the  snare  was  com- 
pletely hidden.  Spikes  contrived  to  lame  horses  were  also 
scattered  over  the  ground. 

On  Sunday,  the  23rd  of  June,  the  Scottish  King 
received  tidings  that  the  English  were  at  hand.  Bruce 
drew  up  his  men  in  three  oblong  columns  or  masses  of 
infantry,  armed  with  spears,  to  form  his  front  line.  Edward 
Bruce  commanded  the  right  wing.  The  '*good  Lord 
James**  of  Douglas,  and  Walter  the  Steward  of  Scotland, 
conunanded  the  centre  $  Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray,  the 
King's  nephew,  the  left  and  most  exposed  point  of  the 
position* 

The  men  of  Argyle,  of  the  Isles,  and  his  own  vassals  of 
Carrick,  were  drawn  up  as  a  reserve  in  the  rear,  headed  by 
Bruce  himself. 

And  now  the  English  were  in  sight  of  the  Scots,  and 
Edward  could  perceive  the  position  taken  up  by  his 
(be. 

Next  day  the  castle  of  Stirling  must  be  given  up,  unless 
relieved  5  it  was  imperative  therefore  to  act  as  soon  as 
possible.  Moreover,  the  left  flank  of  the  Scots  was  ap- 
parently weak.  There  was  much  judgment  in  the  first 
order  which  Edward  gave  to  his  army.  It  was  that  Sir 
Robert  ClitTord  should  take  800  horse,  and  endeavour  to 
throw  himself,  with  them,  into  the  castle.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  feat  he  directed  the  knight  to  avoid  the  front 
of  the   Scottish  armyi    to  make  a  circuit  roond  it,  to 
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turn  the  left  flank^  and  thus,  if  possible,  to  gain  the 
fortress. 

The  order  was  well  obeyed.  Clifford  made  a  circuit  to 
the  eastward,  where  a  fall  in  the  land  concealed  his 
approach,  and,  passing  the  Scots,  proceeded  northwards  to 
Stirling. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  day.  The  sun  shone  with 
dazzling  splendour  on  the  burnished  armour  and  floating 
pennons  of  the  great  English  army.  Suddenly  the  eagle 
eye  of  the  Scottish  King  perceived  a  glitter,  and  shivering 
points  of  light,  obscured  by  a  line  of  dust,  advancing 
towards  Stirling. 

He  turned  to  his  nephew,  and  pointing  to  the  spot 
exclaimed,  ''They  have  passed  where  you  should  have 
kept  ward.  Ah !  Randolph,  there  is  a  rose  ^Eillen  from 
your  chaplet.*' 

"  My  wreath  shall  bloom  again,  or  life  shall  fade,** 
replied  the  gallant  Murray,  and  at  the  head  of  a  few  scores 
of  his  immediate  followers  he  hastened  to  throw  himself 
between  Stirling  and  the  English  succours.  Clifford,  to 
prevent  this,  wheeled  round  and  charged  him  at  full 
speed. 

Murray  threw  his  men  into  a  circle,  as  Wallace  had  done 
at  Falkirk,  the  front  row  kneeling,  the  second  stooping, 
the  third  standing  up,  with  their  spears  levelled  so  as  to 
form  a  perfect  wall  against  the  horse.  The  charge  broke 
against  this  steel  wall,  which  stood  like  a  rock,  and  many 
of  the  English  cavalry  fell  \  but  again  they  charged,  and 
in  such  imminent  danger  did  the  little  circle  of  spears 
appear  that  Douglas  eagerly  requested  the  firuce  to  let 
him  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  his  comrade. 

'*  It  may  not  be,**  said  the  King.  "  Randolph  must  pay 
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the  penalty  of  his  fault.  I  will  not  disorder  my  line  of 
battle  for  him." 

*'  Ah,  noble  King/*  replied  Douglas,  **  my  heart  will  not 
let  me  see  Randolph  perish  for  lack  of  aid  !** 

And  thus  extracting  a  half  consent  from  Bruce,  he 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Murray. 

But  upon  approaching  the  scene  of  conflict,  the  little 
body  of  Randolph's  followers  was  seen  emerging  like  a 
rock  from  the  waves}  and  the  English  cavalry  were 
retreating  on  every  side,  with  broken  ranks,  like  a  repelled 
tide.  **  Hold  and  halt !"  said  the  Douglas  to  his  followers. 
**  We  are  come  too  late  to  aid  them  3  let  us  not  lessen  the 
glory  they  have  won  by  affecting  to  claim  a  share  in  it.*'* 
When  it  is  remembered  that  Bruce  and  Randolph  were 
rivals  for  fame,  I  think  we  may  allow  that  this  halt  of  the 
Douglas  was  more  generous  and  heroic  than  the  haste 
with  which  he  hurried  to  the  rescue. 

Meantime,  while  Randolph  redeemed  his  honour  and 
Douglas  added  to  his,  the  Bruce  was  marshalling  the  ranks 
of  his  vanguard. 

He  rode  along  the  front  line  on  a  little  palfrey  with  a 
battle-axe  in  his  hand.  On  his  helmet  a  crown  of  gold, 
glittering  in  the  red  light  of  the  sinking  sun,  revealed  to 
friend  and  foe  that  it  was  the  Bruce  who  rode  thus  alone 
in  front  of  his  army. 

In  the  vanguard  of  the  English  army  rode  a  knight 
called  Sir  Henry  de  Bohun,  of  whom  assuredly  his  country 
has  no  cause  to  be  proud,  since  he  lacked  the  Englishman's 
instinctive  love  of  fair  play.  He  was  armed  at  all  points, 
as  was  his  heavy  charger^  and  was,  of  course,  most  unequally 
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matched  against  the  Bruce  on  his  tiny  pony,  with  his  sboit 
weapon;  but  it  came  into  his  head  that  be  saw  a  fine 
opportunity  of  gaining  himself  reputation  by  ending  the 
war  at  a  blow.  So  he  couched  his  long  lance,  spurred  bis 
war-horse,  and  rode  against  the  King  at  full  speed,  thinking 
to  bear  him  to  the  ground  by  the  shock  of  his  charge. 

Bruce  made  no  effort  to  escape,  but  stood  still  till  the 
knight  was  close  on  him;  then  he  suddenly  swerved 
his  palfrey  to  the  left,  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  as  the 
knight  passed  in  full  charge  smote  him  on  the  helmet 
with  his  battle-axe,  and  dashed  his  head  to  pieces.  The 
Scottish  nobles  gathered  round  their  king,  and  remonstrated 
with  him  on  the  rashness  of  thus  exposing  his  person. 

The  King  well  knew  that  he  had  not  acted  with  the 
prudence  befitting  a  general,  so  he  made  no  defence  of  his 
conduct,  but  humorously  showed  that  he  had  been 
punished  for  it  by  saying,  **\  have  broken  my  trusty 
battle-axe.'* 

Nevertheless,  the  incident  was  not  without  its  use.  The 
superstitious  soldiery  on  both  sides  looked  on  it  as  an 
omen;  the  Highlanders  especially,  who  believed  that  the 
side  on  which  one  was  first  slain,  was  certain  of  defeat* 

The  £nglish  did  not  attack  the  Scots  that  night. 

But  the  next  morning — Midsummer  day — Edward's 
army  advanced  to  the  attack  at  dawn. 

The  vanguard  of  the  English,  led  by  the  great  Earls  of 
Gloucester  and  Hereford,  moved  upon  the  right  wing  of 
the  Scots ;  it  consisted  of  nearly  all  their  infantry,  supported 
by  a  gallant  body  of  men-at-arms.  The  main  body  of 
the  army  followed,  led  by  the  King  in  person,  guarded  by 
400  picked  men-at-arms.  Beside  him  were  Aymer  de 
Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,   Sir  Giles  de  Argentine — a 
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Knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  renowned  for  his 
gaUant  deeds  and  personal  virtues;  and  Sir  Ingram  Umfra- 
ville,  also  a  renowned  warrior.  The  host  was  mustered  in 
nine  divisions,  but  they  were  so  pressed  together  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  ground  that  the  benefit  of  these  vast 
numbers  was  lost,  and  they  appeared  only  one  large  body 
under  a  myriad  of  banners. 

And  now  the  English  beheld,  not  the  warrior-king 
in  front  of  his  host,  but  an  aged  man,  bare-headed  and 
bare-footed,  who  walked  along  the  Scottish  line  and  con- 
ferred his  benediction  on  the  soldiers,  who  knelt  to  receive 
it»  and  to  pray  for  the  divine  aid  to  their  anns. 

£dward,  eagerly  scanning  the  foe,  said  to  Umfraville, 
"Will  they  abide  battle?"  "Assuredly  they  will,"  an- 
swered  Umfraville ;  ''  and  to  engage  them  to  advantage, 
your  Highness  were  best  order  a  seeming  retreat,  and  draw 
them  out  of  their  strong  position." 

£dward  rejected  this  advice.  Then  he  suddenly  per- 
ceived that  the  Scots  were  kneeling,  and  exclaimed,  joy- 
fully, "They  crave  mercy!" 

"  It  b  fhim  Heaven  and  not  from  your  Grace,**  answered 
Umfraville  \  "  they  will  win  or  die  on  the  field." 
The  King  then  ordered  the  charge  to  sound. 
The  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford  were  rivals,  and 
wanting  the  generous  forbearance  of  the  Douglas,  pressed 
hurriedly  forward,  endeavouring  to  outstrip  each  other. 
Consequently,  when  they  reached  the  right  wing  of  the  Scots 
(which  was  headed  by  Edward  Bruce),  the  ranks  were  dis- 
ordered, and  the  men  out  of  breath  and  quite  unfit  to 
charge  the  firm  line  of  spearmen.  The  English  archers 
now  began,  however,  to  draw  their  deadly  bows,  with 

the  usual  fatal  eSS&cX,\  but  firuce  was  prepared  for  them. 

Y  a 
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To  the  eyes  of  the  English  they  presented  the  formidable 
apparition  of  a  reinforcement  to  the  Scots. 

The  rout  of  the  great  English  army  began  at  once*. 
The  soldiers  fled  on  all  sides,  but  chiefly  by  the  deep 
ravine  of  Bannockbum  to  the  south  of  the  fleld  of  battle^ 
which  was  soon  choked  and  bridged  over  by  the  fallen,  for 
the  difficulties  of  the  ground  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  escape  the  pursuing  lancers*  Great  numbers  of 
fugitives  also  perished  in  the  Forth.  The  slaughter  was 
dreadful ;  twenty  seven  barons  were  slain. 

The  gallant  young  Earl  of  Gloucester  redeemed  his  folly 
in  running  that  headlong  race  with  Hereford,  by  falling 
bravely ;  seeing  the  day  was  lost,  he  rode  into  the  thick  of 
the  battle  and  perished,  slain  by  a  Scottish  spear.  Sir 
Robert  Cliflbrd  was  also  killed.  Two  hundred  knights 
and  700  esquires  of  high  birth  fell,  and  30,000  of  the  gal* 
lant  commons  of  England  dyed  the  field  of  Bannockbum 
with  their  blood. 

Edward,  who  was  a  brave  soldier,  though  not  a  good 
general,  was  forced  from  the  battle  against  his  will  by  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Sir  Giles  de  Argentine  attended  the  King  till  he  saw 
him  in  safety ;  then  observing  that  ''  it  was  not  his  own 
wont  to  fly,"  turned  back,  rushed  into  the  battle,  and 
shouting  his  war  cry,  fell  gallantly,  with  his  face  to  the 
enemy. 

Bewildered  and  coniiised,  Edward  rode  for  shelter  to 
the  very  fortress  for  which,  nominally,  the  battle  had  been 
fought,  but  Philip  de  Mowbray  mournfully  reminded  him 
that  the  next  day  the  castle  must  be  surrendered,  and  that 
Stirling  could  afford  him  no  refuge. 

Edward,  compelled  to  turn  his  horse*s  head  south,  made 
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a  considerable  circuit  to  avoid  the  Tictorious  army.  But 
he  was  perceived  and  pursued  by  Douglas  with  sixty  men. 
However,  he  escaped  by  a  rapid  flight,  and  reaching  the 
castle  of  Dunbar  was  received  with  loyal  hospitality  by 
the  Earl  of  March.  From  thence  he  embarked  with  one 
or  two  followers  in  a  fishing  skiff  which  conveyed  him  to 
Berwick. 

The  Earl  of  Hereford,  High  Constable  of  England,  had 
been  taken  pnsoner,  with  many  other  noble  gentlemen. 

Immense  ransoms  were  paid  by  the  latter.  The  Earl 
was  exchanged  for  Bruce's  wife  and  family.  The  loss  on 
the  Scotch  side  was  very  small.  Sir  William  Vipont  and 
Sir  Walter  Ross  were  the  only  gentlemen  slain. 

The  victory  was  a  great  and  decisive  one.  Scotland 
was  freed  ^  and  no  longer  had  need  to  prepare  for  a  renewal 
of  the  sanguinary  struggle  between  the  countries. 

England  has  never  since  suffered  so  terrible  a  defeat  as 
that  which  fell  to  her  lot  on  the  fatal  field  of  Bannockbum. 
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^\t  §aifle  of  (Lxtcjs^. 

|DWARD  III.  inherited  the  military  genius  of  his 
grandfather,  and  was  personally,  perhaps,  even 
a  more  accomplished  knight 

His  wars  in  France  are  by  many  considered 
as  the  beginning  of  the  long  career  of  England's  martial 
glory.  Their  origin,  however,  was  as  unjust  as  those  which 
Edward  I.  waged  against  the  Scots.  He  claimed  the 
crown  of  France  as  the  heir  of  his  mother  Isabella ;  but 
the  Salique  law  excluded  all  female  claims,  and  Philip  de 
Valois  was,  according  to  it,  the  true  inheritor  of  the  French 
Crown. 

The  war  between  the  nations  began  in  1338,  and 
was  waged  with  some  few  intermissions  for  thirty 
years. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1346,  Edward  landed  in 
Normandy,  near  Cape  La  Hogue,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
consisting  of  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish  soldiers  only.  He 
came  to  relieve,  by  an  attack  on  the  North,  the  gallant  Earl 
of  Derby,  who  was  hardly  pressed  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
in  Guienne;  the  French  having  invaded  Edward's  own 
province,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  the  English  out  of  it. 
Edward  had  been  expected  at  the  scene  of  war  itself; 
he  consequently  found  Normandy  unprotected,  and  took 
Carenton,  St.  Lo,  and  Caen,  plundering  the  country  as 
he  marched  forward  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  which 
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he  intended  to  cross  at  Rouen,  in  order  to  join  his  allies 
the  Flemings. 

Philip  de  Valois  was  furious  with  indignation  when  he 
heard  of  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  He  sent  the  Con- 
stable of  France  and  the  Count  de  Tankerville  to  recon- 
noitre the  English  force  at  Caen  \  but  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  invaders,  and  were  sent  prisoners  to  England, 
whither  the  English  King  had  already  despatched  sixty 
captive  knights  and  300  citizens  of  Caen,  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  spoil. 

Philip  summoned  all  his  vassals  to  his  aid,  and  succeeded 
in  drawing  together  an  army  of  loo^ooo  men. 

The  forces  of  the  English  consisted  of  4000  men-at- 
arms,  10,000  archers,  and  about  15,000  Irish  and  Welsh 
auxiliaries. 

At  Rouen,  whither  Edward  marched  with  all  possible 
speed,  he  found  the  bridge  broken  down,  or  at  least  so  in- 
jured as  to  be  of  ,no  service ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  a  French  army  far  superior  in  numbers  to  his  own 
awaited  him  to  dispute  the  passage.  He  was,  therefore,  com* 
pelled  to  march  along  the  left  bank ;  while  the  French,  pro- 
ceeding by  the  right,  broke  down  the  briages  and  rendered  it 
impossible  to  cross  the  river.  Edward  on  his  side  burned  the 
villages  that  lay  in  his  route,  plundered  the  towns  of 
Vernon  and  Nantes,  and  at  last  reached  Poissy,  near  Paris. 
From  thence  he  marched  to  St.  Germains,  which  he  burned 
to  the  ground.  St.  Cloud,  Bourg-la-Reine,  and  Neuilly, 
shared  the  same  fate.  He  then  advanced  on  Paris,  and  the 
van  of  the  English  army  actually  penetrated  to  the  suburbs 
of  the  French  capital.  Philip,  compelled  to  come  to  its 
relief,  was  obliged  to  cross  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine. 
Then  Edward,  whose  real  object  was  to  join  his  allies  irom 
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Flanders,  wheeled  round,  set  his  sturdy  archers  to  repair 
the  hroken  bridge  of  Poissy,  and  crossed  to  the  right  bank 
with  little  loss,  on  the  17  th  of  August 

He  marched  rapidly  onwards  to  the  Somme,  burning 
the  suburbs  of  Beauvais  and  plundering  J^ois. 

Philip,  whose  army  had  been  constantly  augmenting, 
enraged  at  finding  himself  oat*manceuvred,  made  a  rapid 
march  on  Amiens,  determined  to  pceveut  the  English  King 
from  making  the  passage  of  the  Somme.  With  this  view 
he  sent  soldiers  along  the  right  bank  to  break  down  the 
bridges,  and  guard  every  ford.  Three  times  the  English 
attempted  to  cross,  at  Pont  St  Remi«  at  Long,  and  at 
Pequtgny,  but  always  wjthout  success. 

Philip  now  resolved  to  divide  his  great  army,  and  while 
one  division  held  the  right  bafik  of  the  Somme  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  invaders,  he  resolved  himself  to  pursue 
the  English,  and  drive  them  towards  the  sea. 

The  pursuit  was  a  warm  one;  so  close  that  Philip  en- 
tered Airaines,  where  Edward  had  passed  the  night,  only 
two  hours  after  the  latter  had  left  it,  and  actually  sat  down 
to  the  dinner  prepared  for  his  daring  rival. 

That  evening  the  English  reached  Oisemont. 

And  now  the  English  lion  was  at  bay — shut  in  between 
the  sea,  the  Somme,  and  a  foe  numbering  six  to  one. 

Edward  sent  the  marshals  of  the  army  to  look  once  more 
for  a  ford :  they  returned  with  the  unwelcome  news  that 
they  could  discover  none. 

The  King  then  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  brought  before 
him,  and  promised  liberty  and  a  large  reward  to  any  one  who 
would  show  him  a  ford  across  the  Somme.  A  traitor,  named 
Gobin  Agace,  one  of  the  peasantry,  was  found  who  proved 
unable  to  withstand  the  temptation,  and  revealed  the  secret 
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of  a  place  a  little  lower  down^  called  Blanche  Taque  or 
white  spot,  which  could  be  passed  at  ebb  of  tide. 

At  midnight  the  English  trumpets  sounded,  and  the 
army  marched,  under  the  guidance  of  Grobin  Agace,  to  the 
ford ;  but  they,  on  reaching  it,  heard  the  rushing  of  the 
liver  in  its  full  strength,  and  found  that  the  tide  was  still  in. 

In  terrible  anxiety  Edward  reined  in  his  charger,  and 
waited  for  the  light  and  the  ebbing  tide.  Sunrise  revealed, 
however,  a  new  danger.  On  the  opposite  bank  its  rays 
glittered  on  spears  and  helmets,  and  floating  banners,  and 
the  King  perceived  that  he  should  have  to  force  a  passage 
in  the  face  of  12,000  men.  Imagine  the  position  of  our 
great  Plantagenet  at  that  moment.  Before  him  ran  a  river 
whose  waters  appeared  never  going  to  ebb— opposite,  a 
strong  force — ^while  behind  him  a  rutliless  foe  might 
be  expected  every  moment.  -  Still  the  hero  knew  how 
to  wait  as  well  as  how  to  fight)  and  remained  calmly 
•on  the  spot  till  ''primes,*'  t.e.,  ten  o^clccky  when  the  water 
was  low  enough  to  be  forded.  Then,  in  a  voice  cheeiy 
and  bold  as  ever,  he  bade  his  marshals  lead  the  way  *'  in 
the  name  of  God  and  St.  George.*'  Instantly  the  flower 
of  the  English  chivalry  dashed  into  the  stream,  and  were 
met  midway  by  the  French  cavalry  under  Sir  Gondemar 
du  Fay. 

In  the  waters  of  the  Somme  a  fierce  conflict  ensued  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  enemy;  however,  the  tbrmer  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  opposite  shore.  Here  the  French 
occupied  a  narrow  pass  leading  from  the  ford,  and  a  strong 
body  of  Grenoese  archers  discharged  their  dreaded  bolts  at 
the  invaders.  But  the  English  archers  "  shot  so  well  to- 
gether "  that  they  forced  the  Italians  to  give  way.  Edward 
gained  the  bank,  and  encamped  in  the  green  fields  lying 


between  Crotoy  andCrecj.  Then  he  despatched  a  part  of  his 
troops  in  pursuit  of  the  scattered  forces  of  Sir  Gondemar. 

And  now  Philip  bad  gained  the  ford  also ;  but  he  came 
too  late.  The  foe  bad  crossed  and  the  flood  tide  had  set  in. 
He  thought  it  prudent  to  return  up  the  river  and  cross  it 
by  Abbeville  bridge. 

The  next  day  Edward's  officen  entered  Crotoy.  In  the 
harbour  they  found  some  merchant  vessels  laden  with 
wine,  the  greater  part  of  which  they  carried  off  for  the  use 
of  the  army }  then  tbey  set  fire  to  the  town. 

The  English  were  now  near  the  Flemish  frontier,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  promised  auxiliaries.  Edward 
therefore  decided  on  remaining  at  the  spot  where  he 
had  encamped.  He  was  aware  that  Philip  would  pursue 
him,  and  said,  when  the  fact  was  put  before  him,  "  We 
will  go  no  further;  I  have  good  reason  to  wait  for  him  on 
this  spot  'f  I  am  now  upon  the  lawful  inheritance  of  my 
lady-mother;  upon  the  lands  of  Ponthieu,  which  were 
given  to  her  as  her  marriage  portion,  and  I  am  resolved 
to  defend  them  against  my  adversary,  Philip  de  Valois,*** 

Great  military  skill  was,  however,  required  to  balance  the 
numbers  about  to  be  opposed  to  him ;  accordingly  Edward 
selected  with  care  and  judgment,  and  with  the 
counsel  of  his  nobles,  a  good  position  on  an  eminence  be- 
hind the  village  of  Crecy. 

Here,  then,  the  soldiers  busted  themselves  in  polishing  and 
repairing  their  armour,  tending  their  steeds,  and  looking 
to  their  bowstrings,  &c. ;  and,  when  evening  closed  in. 
King  Edward  gave  a  princely  entertainment  to  the  earls 
and  barons  of  his  army,  making  good  cheer.     After  supper 

*  Froissart.    • 
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was  over  he  entered  his  oratory,  and  falling  on  his  knees, 
"  besought  God  to  bring  him  off  with  honour  if  he  should 
fight  on  the  morrow.** 

At  day-dawn,  Aug^ust  26,  mass  was  celebrated  in  the 
English  camp,  and  the  King  and  his  gallant  young  son, 
the  boy  Prince  of  Wales,  communicated.  The  greater 
number  of  the  soldiers  confessed)  and  received  absolution. 

It  was  a  cloudy,  morning,  but  the  soldiers  had  rested 
well  and  been  well  ftdt,  and  were  '*  fresh  and  vigorous.*' 

After  the  religious  observances  were  over,  the  royal 
leader  ordered  his  men  to  assemble  beneath  their  respective 
banners,  and  then  proceed  to  the  several  stations  assigned 
to  them  the  previous  day. 

In  the  rear  he  enclosed  a  large  park'  near  a  wood,  in 
which  he  placed  his  baggage-waggons  and  all  the  horses, 
for  it  was  his  intention  that  every  man  who  fought  that 
day  was  to  combat  on  foot 

Then  he  directed  his  Bsux>nfl  to  marshal  the  army  in 
three  divisions* 

The  first  was  under  the  command  of  his  son,  young 
Edward,  then  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  with 
whom  were  placed  brave  and  experienced  leaders — the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Earl  of  Oxtbrd,  Sir  Godfrey  d'Har- 
court.  Sir  John  Cbandos,  &c.,  &c.  This  division  consisted 
of  800  men-at-arms,  2000  archers,  and  1000  Welshmen. 
A  little  to  the  rear,  on  their  Bank,  was  placed  the  second 
division,  under  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton, 
Lords  de  Roos,  Willoughby,  &c.  It  consisted  of  800  men- 
at-arms  and  1200  archers. 

The  third  division  formed  the  reserve.  It  was  posted 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  consisted  of  700  men-at- 
arms  and  a  000  archers. 
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The  archers  occupied  the  front  of  each  division,  and 
were  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  portcullis. 

When  the  force  was  thus  ordered,  Edward,  mounted  on 
a  small  palfrey,  with  a  white  wand  in  his  hand  and  a  mar- 
shal on  either  side  of  him,  rode  from  rank  to  rank,  ex- 
horting his  soldiers  to  defend  the  honour  of  England  and 
their  sovereign's  rights,  bravely  and  faithfully,  "  and  those 
who  were  discomforted,  were  comforted  on  hearing  him.** 

At  the  hour  of  three  he  ordered  his  troops  to  take  re- 
freshment ;  they  had  food  and  wine  served  out  to  them, 
and  then  sitting  down  in  their  ranks,  with  their  helmets 
and  bows  before  them,  awaited  the  enemy. 

Meantime  Philip,  instead  of  pushing  after  the  foe,  had 
waited  a  whole  day  at  Abbeville  for  reinforcements,  but 
little  required,  we  should  think,  as  his  army  outnumbered 
the  English  now  by  eight  to  one.  But  on  the  26th  he 
continued  his  march  after  Edward. 

His  countenance  was  overcast  by  passionate  revenge ;  a 
savage  silence  alone  expressed  the  agitation  of  his  mind. 
He  had  lost  his  self-possession  in  a  paroxysm  of  blind  fury, 
and  all  his  orders  were  precipitate  and  ill-considered.  He 
marched  rapidly  forwards  with  such  haste  that  when  the  foe 
became  in  sight,  he  had  left  his  rear  at  some  distance  behind 
him,  and  his  men  were  wearied.  By  the  advice  of  a  Bohe- 
mian Knight  he  determined  to  put  off  the  battle  till  the 
next  day,  and  sent  two  knights  to  the  rear,  who  on  gaining  it 
shouted,  '^Halt!  banner8,in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis!*' 

The  vanguard  halted,  but  the  rear  thus  adjured  re- 
fused to  obey  5  saying  they  would  not  halt  till  they  were 
as  forward  as  their  comrades. 

When  the  van,  however,  saw  the  rear  pressing  towards 
them  they  also  rushed  forward,  unheeding  the  commands 
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of  king  or  marshal,  till  they  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
well-disciplined  soldiers  of  England. 

Then  the  foremost  ranks  fell  back  in  disorder,  and  the 
rear  were  alarmed,  thinking  that  there  had  been  fighting, 
and  that  they  were  driven  back. 

The  rear  might  then  have  pushed  on  if  the  soldiers  had 
chosen,  but  many  hung  back  in  presence  of  the  foe. 

Never  surely  did  any  army  enter  into  battle  in  snch 
utter  disorder. 

All  along  the  roads  between  Abbeville  and  Crecy  the 
serfs  or  villeins  crowded  in  vast  bodies,  and  while  still 
three  leagues  from  the  enemy  drew  their  swords,  and 
bawled  out,  "  Kill,  kiU  !" 

"  There  is  no  man,*'  says  Froissart,  '*  who,  unless  he  had 
been  present,  can  imagine  or  truly  describe  the  confusion 
of  that  day,  especially  the  bad  discipline  and  disorder  of 
the  French,  whose  troops  were  innumerable." 

Every  leader  or  chief  pressed  forward  in  the  order  he 
pleased.  The  French  King  was  borne  by  the  torrent  to 
the  fh>nt,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  English,  whom  he 
detested,  he  cried  furiously,  "  Order  the  Genoese  forward 
and  begin  the  battle  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis !" 

The  Constable  of  France  conveyed  the  order  to  the 
bowmen  of  Genoa,  who  had  joined  the  French  army 
under  the  banners  of  a  Doria  and  a  Grimaldi,  and  were 
15,000  strong. 

But  the  men — ^renowned  and  gallant  archers  as  they 
were — ^hesitated.  They  were  weary,  they  told  the 
Constable,  with  their  long  march  of  six  leagues  in  com- 
plete armour,  and  carrying  their  heavy  crossbows,  and 
they  feared  they  could  do  no  exploit  of  importance  that  day. 

Their  words  were  reported  to  the  Due  d*AleQ9on. 
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See  what  we  get/'  said  the  haughty  Prince,  acornfiilly, 

by  employing  such  scoundrels,  who  £iil  us  at  our  need !" 

The  Genoese,  stung  by  the  insult,  formed  and  led  the 
van  instantly,  d^Alengon  supporting  them  with  a  magnifi- 
cent body  of  cavalry. 

Meantime  a  great  flight  of  crows  had  gathered  in  the 
air,  screaming  above  both  armies ;  dark  clouds  covered  the 
sky  I  heavy  rain  poured  down,  and  light  did  not  return  with 
the  breaking  of  the  clouds  j  there  was  a  fearful  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  inspiring  all  with  awe,  and  the  superstitious  with 
strange  fears. 

At  five  o'clock,  however,  the  conflict  of  the  elements 
ceased,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  more  terrible  contest  of  men. 

The  sun  burst  forth  in  fiiU  splendour,  right  in  the 
faces  of  the  French,  while  the  English  had  their  backs 
to  him. 

The  Genoese  began  the  battle  by  a  loud  shout,  "  to 
strike  terror  into  the  English ;"  but  those  archers  stood 
firm,  apparently  deaf  to  it  j  the  Genoese  shouted  again 
and  advanced ;  still  the  fatal "  portcullis'*  stood  immovable. 
A  third  shout,  and  the  Italians  discharged  their  crossbows ; 
then  the  English  moved— one  step  forward — and  discharged 
their  arrows  so  thick  and  fast  that  Froissart  says,  "It 
seemed  as  if  it  snowed." 

The  Genoese  fell  back:  some  flung  their  crossbows 
down  ;  all  began  to  retreat  Philip,  infuriated,  cried  out, 
"  Kill  me  those  scoundreb,  for  they  stop  our  way  without 
doing  us  any  good." 

The  French  men-at-arms  obeyed,  and  the  (renoese 
found  themselves  attacked  and  slain  by  their  own  allies. 

But  Engli&h  arrows  avenged  them.  Thicker  and  faster 
fell  the  dreadful  shower  of  death  among  the  chivalry  led 
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by  d*AIen9on.  No  shield  or  armour  could  withstand  the 
cloth-yard  shafts ;  men  and  horses  went  down ;  while  the 
Welshmen,  armed  with  long  knives,  slipped  between  the 
mailed  ranks  and  slew  both  men  and  horses. 

With  immense  difficulty  the  Count  d'Alengon  and  the 
Count  of  Flanders  forced  a  way  through  this  confusion, 
and  came  to  a  hand-to-hand  engagement  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales*s  division.  D^Alen^on  was  a  gallant  knight, 
and  under  him  fought  some  of  the  bravest  of  the  French 
chivalry. 

For  a  moment  the  issue  of  the  encounter  seemed 
doubtful. 

The  King  of  France  was  eager  to  support  his  brave 
brother,  but  he  could  not  force  his  way  through  a  body  of 
English  archers  formed  in  front  of  his  division. 

D*Alen9on,  however,  though  unsupported,  was  more 
than  a  match  for  the  boy  Prince,  for  the  bravest  knights  of 
Germany  and  Bohemia  were  fighting  under  his  banner. 
The  second  division  of  the  English  moved  to  the  support 
of  the  van,  but  still  they  were  so  hardly  pressed  that  Earl 
Warwick  sent  a  knight  to  the  King  to  beg  for  a  reinforce- 
ment from  the  reserve. 

Edward,  like  a  true  general,  had  not  perilled  his  life  in 
doing  mere  knightly  devoir;  in  fact,  he  never  put  on  his 
helmet  during  the  battle,  which  he  watched  and  directed 
like  a  modem  leader  from  a  height — i.e.,  from  a  windmill 
on  the  summit  of  the  hilL 

There  the  messenger  found  him  scanning  the  field  with 
an  eagle  gaze.  He  listened  to  Warwick's  request,  and 
then  asked  if  his  son  was  killed,  wounded,  or  unhorsed. 
'*  No,  sire,  please  God,**  acsweied  the  soldier,  "  bat  he  is 
hard  beset.'* 
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"  Then,"  said  the  King,  "return  and  tell  Warwick  that 
he  need  look  for  no  help  from  mc.  Let  the  boy  win  his 
spurs  !  I  am  resolved,  if  it  please  God,  that  this  day  be 
his,  and  that  the  honour  of  it  be  given  all  to  him  and 
those  to  whose  care  I  have  entrusted  him." 

When  Sir  Thomas  Norwich,  the  messenger,  reported 
this  reply  to  Warwick,  they  were  all  greatly  encouraged, 
and  repented  of  having  ever  sent  him.* 

Meantime  the  battle  raged  around  the  unsuccoured  lad 
of  fourteen.  The  French  chivalry  fought  bravely,  as  they 
ever  do ;  but  finding  that  they  could  make  no  impression  on 
the  immovable  battalions  of  England,  d'Alen^on  attempted 
to  turn  theirflank.  But  £dward  despatched  a  bodyof  arehers 
to  meet  him,  and  he  was  repelled  with  great  slaughter. 

Philip  himself  had  now  rushed  into  the  conflict.  He 
was  wounded,  and  his  horse  killed  under  him.  D*Alen9on, 
Flanders,  St.  Pol^  Auxerre,  Blois,  Lorraine,  and  many  other 
gallant  gentlemen  of  France,  fell  fighting  bravely  \  but 
the  most  touching  death  of  all  on  that  red  battle-field  was 
that  of  the  King  of  Bohemia.  Old  and  blind,  he  demanded 
to  be  led  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  fell  there,  sur- 
rounded by  his  brave  followers.  His  crest  and  motto 
became  those  of  the  boy  Prince  opposed  to  him.  A  trophy 
won  from  a  hero. 

When  day  closed  on  that  awful  battle-field  Philip  de 
Valois  had  only  sixty  horsemen  left  around  him.  Sir 
John  de  Haiuault  then,  seeing  that  hope  was  vain,  seized 
the  King's  bridle  and  forced  him  from  the  field. 

They  rode  without  pausing  till  they  reached  the  castle 
of  La  Broye,  where,  with  five  of  his  nobles,  he  rested 

*  Froisaut. 
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and  had  food.  But  it  was  too  near  the  English  for  him 
to  venture  on  remaining  long  there.  At  midnight  he 
started  again,  and  reached  Amiens  at  day-dawn. 

He  need  not  have  feared  pursuit.  The  English  never 
moved  from  the  field,  being  well  aware  that  the  smallness 
of  their  numbers  still  necessitated  keeping  together. 

But  they  were  joyous  after  their  great  victory,  and  as 
the  darkness  of  night  gatliered  round,  they  lighted  torches 
and  kindled  huge  bonfires,  and  proffered  "  frequent 
thanksgivings  to  God  during  the  night  for  the  happy  issue 
of  the  day  3  but  there  was  no  revelry,  for  the  King  had 
forbidden  all  riot  and  noise.*** 

Then  King  Edward  came  down  from  his  post,  and,  in 
front  of  his  whole  army,  took  the  Prince  in  his  arms, 
kissed  him,  and  said,  "  Sweet  son,  God  give  you  good 
perseverance !  You  are  my  true  son,  for  loyally  have  you 
acquitted  yourself  this  day,  and  worthy  are  you  of  a  crown.** 
Young  Edward  bowed  very  lowly,  and  gave  all  the  honour 
to  the  King  his  father  \* 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  there  was  a  great  joy,  and 
the  King,  who  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  completeness  of 
his  victory,  sent  out  two  marshals,  500  lancers,  and  aooo 
archers,  to  see  what  had  befallen  the  French  army.  No 
sign  of  it  could  be  discovered,  but  the  English  twice 
encountered  some  succours  coming,  too  late,  to  its  aid, 
fought  with  and  defeated  them. 

While  these  minor  contests  were  proceeding,  Edward 
sent  Lord  Reginald  Cobham,  Lord  Stafford,  and  three 
heralds,  to  search  the  field  and  number  the  slain. 

They  spent  all  day  in  this  mournful  task,  and  brought 
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their  report  to  the  King  as  he  was  about  to  sit  down  to 
supper. 

They  declared  that  they  had  found  80  banners  on  the 
field,  the  bodies  of  eleven  princes,  laoo  knights,  and 
about  30,000  common  soldiers. 

On  Monday,  King  Edward  ordered  the  bodies  of  the 
great  nobles  and  knights  to  be  carried  to  the  Monastery  of 
Montenay  for  interment,  and  he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed 
to  the  people  of  the  country  that  he  gave  them  three 
days*  truce,  in  order  that  they  might  bury  the  slain  who 
lay  on  the  fatal  field  of  Crecy. 
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^\t  §aitle  of  y^rndmn. 


HE  bo7  is  father  to  the  man/*  says  the  old 
proverb,  and  its  truth  was  well  borne  out  in 
the  life  of  £dward  the  Black  Prince.  He  who 
had  so 

"  Bnvdy  fleshed  his  maiden  sword" 


at  Crecy,  went  beyond  the  promise  of  his  boyhood  at 
Poictiers. 

In  the  year  1355  the  Prince  dwelt  at  Bordeaux  (then 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  English  crown)  as  regent  of 
his  father,  Edward  III. 

During  the  previous  year  war  had  been  declared  between 
Edward  and  John  of  France,  and  with  the  daring  resolu- 
tion of  his  character  Prince  Edward  opened  the  campaign. 

In  accordance  with  plans  laid  by  his  father,  he  com- 
menced a  predatory  raid  through  the  dominions  of  King 
John. 

He  marched  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees — ^plundering 
and  destroying.  From  thence  he  turned  northward,  and 
ravaged  the  country  up  to  the  city  of  Toulouse.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  south-east,  and  plundered  and 
burned  the  cities  of  Narbonne  and  Carcassonne.  His 
father  made  an  inroad  into  the  hostile  territory  at  the 
same  time  from  the  north.     But  while  the  Black  Prince 
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retired  to  Bordeaux,  laden  with  bootj,  and  eveiywhere 
victorious.  King  Edward  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Calais  for  want  o£  provisions,  without  achieving  any  deed 
of  arms  $  for  the  country  he  traversed  had  been  cleared  of 
everything,  and  King  John  declined  a  battle. 

For  some  cause  never  ascertained,  the  King  of  England 
did  not  reinforce  his  son's  army.  Consequently,  when  the 
Black  Prince  took  the  field  again  in  the  July  of  1356,  he 
had  only  a  force  of  about  ia,ooo  or  14,000  men  at  his 
command. 

Few  of  these  soldiers  were  English  \  they  were  chiefly 
the  brave  but  less  reliable  Gascons. 

A  body  of  English  archers,  and  many  brave  English 
knights,  however,  still  followed  St.  George's  banner. 

With  these  troops  the  Black  Prince  (now  first  so  named 
on  account  of  the  colour  of  his  armour)  determined  to 
repeat  the  expedition  ai  the  last  year.  He  ascended  the 
Garonne  as  far  as  Agen;  then  turning  to  the  left,  he 
entered  central  France,  and  ravaged  the  provinces  of  the 
Agenois,  Limousin,  and  Auverg^.  The  rich  plains  of 
France  were  already  golden  with  the  harvest;  but  the 
husbandmen  did  not  reap  their  fields.  The  wheat  was 
seized,  the  towns  were  plundered,  and  all  captives  above 
the  rank  of  peasants  were  sent  with  the  spoils  to  Bordeaux, 
there  to  remain  till  they  had  paid  heavy  ransoms.  Five 
thousand  cartloads  of  plunder  are  said  to  have  been  des- 
patched to  Bordeaux  during  this  expedition. 

''  The  Prince,'*  sa3rs  Froissart,  ''  having  with  him  two 
thousand  men-at-arms,  and  six  thousand  archers,  rode  on 
at  his  ease,  having  all  things  at  his  command.  They  (the 
English  forces)  found  Auverg^ne,  which  they  were  now 
overrunning,  very  rich  and  teeming  with  abundance,  and 


when  they  entered  any  town  they  rested  there  for  some 
days  to  refresh  themselves,  consuming  what  they  pleased, 
and  destroying  the  rest,  whether  of  com,  wine,  or  other 
provisions.*' 

At  Bourges,  however,  this  course  of  plunder  and  destmc- 
tion  was  stopped.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified  city,  and  the 
Prince  had  no  means  of  carrying  on  a  siege,  so  he  passed 
onwards  and  came  to  another  town — ^Vierson,  which  he 
carried  by  storm.  It  was  well  victualled,  and  the  troops 
remained  there  three  days  refreshing  themselves. 

And  how,  meantime,  did  the  chivalry  of  France  endure 
these  insults  and  injuries  ? 

King  John  was  infuriated.  He  swore  an  oath  that  he 
would  pursue  Edward  and  fight  him  wherever  he  could 
meet  him.  "  He,  therefore,"  says  Froissart,  *'  issued  a 
general  summons  to  all  his  nobles  and  vassals  of  eveiy 
kind,  that  they  should  set  forth  to  meet  him  on  the  borders 
of  Touraine  and  Blois,  for  he  was  determined  to  fight  the 
English." 

Shortly  after,  the  French  Ring  marched  to  Chartres, 
where  great  crowds  of  knights  and  men-at-arms  daily 
joined  from  Auvergne,  Herri,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and 
Hainault,  &c.  At  length,  with  a  large  army  he  crossed 
^*^e  Loire  at  Blois,  and  advanced  towards  the  city  of 
PoJctiers. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  injured  and  exasperated  French 
kept  his  movements  a  profound  secret  from  the  foe,  and 
that  no  man  was  found  traitor  enough  to  give  the  Black 
Prince  information  of  the  approaching  danger. 

No  hint  of  this  "  lion  in  the  path'*  reached  the  ears  of 
the  English  Edward.  France  writhed  under  the  shame  he 
had  inflicted  on  her,  and  kept  her  king's  counsel  faithfully. 
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Ignorant^  therefore,  of  the  foe  he  was  about  to  meet^ 
Edward  turned  to  the  south-east,  and  marched  on  Poictiers. 

At  Chauvigny  on  the  Vienne,  within  two  short  leagues 
of  the  city,  however,  the  outposts  of  the  two  armies  en- 
countered each  other.  A  party  of  French  knights  met 
unexpectedly  two  of  £dward*s  captains  and  about  sixty 
men-at-arms.  The  enraged  knights  instantly  attacked  and 
pursued  the  English  till  they  reached  the  main  body  of 
the  Prince's  army,  where  they  were  all  either  slain  or  cap- 
tured. From  the  captives  Edward  learned  that  the  King 
of  France  was  close  at  hand.  He  instantly  sent  out  four 
experienced  leaders  with  two  hundred  horse  to  reconnoitre. 
They  soon  fell  in  with  the  French  outposts  and  captured 
some  stragglers ;  but  discovered  at  the  same  time  that  the 
whole  surrounding  country  was  filled  with  the  enemy,  and 
that  their  retreat  towards  Gascony  was  cut  off.  This  un- 
welcome tidings  they  hastened  to  convey  to  Edward. 

Retreat  they  told  him  was  impossible ;  the  numbers  op- 
posed to  them  "  immense." 

"God  help  us!**  said  the  Prince;  ''it  remains^  then, 
for  us  to  consider  how  we  may  best  fight  them.** 

He  then  called  in  all  stragglers,  ordered  every  man  to 
keep  under  his  standard,  and  spent  the  night  in  quartering 
his  troops  in  ''a  very  strong  position  among  hedges^  vine- 
yards, and  bushes.** 

The  French,  who  were  also  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
appearance  of  the  foe — for  John  had  imagined  the  Eng- 
lish were  far  before  him — instead  of  entering  Poictiers, 
turned  towards  the  English  army  and  encamped  for  the 
night  in  the  open  fields. 

The  next  day,  September  18,  was  Sunday.  King  John 
had  a  solemn  mass  performed  in  his  pavilion,  and  be  and 
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his  four  sons  partook  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  Then  he  held 
a  council  of  war^  at  which  his  great  vassals,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Count  dePonthieu,  the  Con- 
stable of  France,  the  Marshal  of  France,  and  many  other 
famous  nobles  and  kn  ights,  were  presen  t.  The  result  of  their 
deliberations  was,  ''that  each  noble  should  display  his  banner 
and  advance  against  the  foe  in  the  name  of  God  and  St. 
Denis,"  a  conclusion  which  was  sufficiently  obvious  without 
a  council !  The  Constable  and  marshals,  however,  advised 
the  division  of  the  great  army,  which  consisted  of  nearly 
60,000  horse,  besides  foot,  into  three  battalions,  each  con- 
sisting of  16,000  men-at-arms.  A  glorious  sight  it  must 
have  been  on  which  the  bright  September  sun  shone 
that  Sunday  morning  on  the  plains  of  France.  **  All  the 
flower  of  the  French  nobility  were  there,*'  glittering  in 
shining  armour,  mounted  on  gallant  horses,  with  their  gay 
banners  and  pennons  floating  above  them  :  their  king,  four 
sons  of  France,  twenty-six  dukes  or  counts,  and  140 
knights-bannerets  led  on  the  mighty  host  $  but  in  all  the 
host  there  was  no  general. 

John  sent  out  three  knights  to  reconnoitre  the  foe; 
amongst  them  was  the  gallant  Sir  Eustace  de  Ribeaumont, 
well  known  in  the  chivalrous  records  of  that  period. 

"  Sire,"  exclaimed  Sir  Eustace  on  his  return,  **  we  have 
examined  the  English  closely.  They  amount,  according 
to  our  estimate,  to  about  2000  men-at-arms,  4000  archers, 
and  1500  foot-soldiers.  They  are  posted  veiy  strongly,  and 
have  fortified  their  position  as  well  as  they  can.  They 
are  on  a  hill,  which  is  only  approachable  by  one  road  or 
lane,  so  narrow  that  only  four  men  can  ride  abreasty 

Our  young  readers  will  find  in  this  description  the  secret 
of  the  ensuing  victory.     Hedges  are  admirable  fortifica- 
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tions  \  a  nairour  laae,  when  the  only  access  to  a  position 
may  be  held  as  welJ  by  brave  defenders  as  the  bridge 
across  the  Tiber  was  of  old. 

King  John  now  gave  the  order  to  advance,  but  a  horse- 
man, approaching  at  full  gallop,  threw  himself  from  his 
steed,  and  bending  profoundly  before  the  sovereign,  en- 
treated him  to  listen  to  him  first.  John  recognised  the 
Cardinal  de  Perigord,  a  legate  of  the  Pope,  and,  unwilHng 
to  oflend  the  Church,  reluctantly  paused  to  give  him  a 
hearing. 

**  You  have  here,"  said  the  churchman,  **  all  the  flower 
of  your  kingdom  drawn  up  against  a  mere  handful  of 
£nglish.  You  may  have  them  on  other  terms  than  a 
battle.  Avoid,  I  implore,  the  carnage  which  may  ensue. 
Let  me  go  to  the  Prince,  and  point  out  to  him  the  danger 
in  which  he  is  placed.'* 

John  yielded  a  reluctant  consent 

The  worthy  Cardinal  again  set  forth  at  full  speed,  and 
reached  the  English  camp,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  office.  He  found  the  Prince  clad  in  the 
black  armour  which  so  heightened  the  beauty  of  his  fair 
complexion,  on  foot  in  the  midst  of  his  army.  '^  Fair 
son,"  he  said,  "  if  you  have  well  considered  the  great  army 
of  the  King  of  France,  you  will  allow  me  to  reconcile  you 
if  I  can." 

"  Sir,**  replied  the  Prince, ''  save  my  honour  and  that  of 
my  army,  and  I  will  agree  to  any  reasonable  terms." 

"  Fair  son,  you  say  well,"  answered  the  Cardinal.  "  I 
will  endeavour  to  procure  you  honourable  conditions." 

And  all  day  long,  all  that  unquiet  Sunday,  the  priestly 
mediator  rode  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  hosts, 
using  every  argument  and  entreaty  to  make  peace.     At  his 
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solicitation  the  Black  Prince  offered  to  restore  all  the  towns 
and  castles  he  had  taken  in  this  expedition,  to  give  up  his 
prisoners  without  ransom,  and  to  swear  that  for  seven 
years  to  come  he  would  never  bear  arms  against  France. 

But  John  was  inexorable.  He  would  listen  to  nothing 
less  than  the  surrender  of  Edward  with  a  hundred  of  his 
knights. 

**  The  Prince  and  his  army/'  says  Froissart,  ''  disdained 
to  accept  any  such  conditions."  Edward  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  "  Never  shall  England  have  to  ransom  me  !** 

Thus  passed  the  Sunday ;  these  negotiations  delaying  the 
encounter  of  the  two  armies  till  the  morrow.  The  Black 
Prince,  well  aware  of  the  value  of  the  delay,  employed  the 
time  in  strengthening  his  position ;  but  he  lacked  pro- 
visions for  his  force ;  and  had  the  French  deferred  the 
attack  for  a  week,  and  cut  off  all  supplies,  they  would  have' 
taken  the  whole  of  the  English  prisoners  without  a 
battle,  as  they  would  have  been  starved  into  a  surrender. 

But  John  of  France,  a  proud,  high-spirited,  and  brave 
prince,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  delay  an  engagement 
in  which  he  hoped  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  people,  and 
redeem  his  injured  honour. 

Edward  remained  on  the  defensive  with  one  exception. 
He  detached  a  body  of  300  men-at-arms  and  300  archen 
from  the  main  army,  and  ordered  them  to  make  a  dr- 
cuity  and  gain  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy*8  battalion.  From  his  hill  he  could  survey  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  forces,  and  he  saw  with  the  eye 
of  a  great  general  the  importance  of  the  move  in  question. 
He  had,  during  the  night,  thrown  up  some  banks  round 
his  position,  and  arranged  the  baggage- waggons  so  as  to 
form  a  rampart  or  barricade. 
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At  earliest  dawn  the  trumpets  sounded^  and  the  French 
army  formed  in  order  of  battle. 

Once  more  the  good  Cardinal  strove  to  stop  the  eflHision 
of  Christian  blood.  But  the  French  King  sternly  bade 
him  return  from  whence  he  came,  and  bring  no  more 
proposals  for  pacification,  lest  worse  should  betide  him. 

The  Legate  then  rode  to  the  English  camp  and  bade 
Prince  Edward  do  his  best,  for  he  could  do  no  more. 

''  Then  God  defend  the  right/'  said  the  English  hero, 
with  a  bright  smile. 

He  then  marshalled  his  army.  According  to  Froissart 
it  did  not  amount  to  more  than  8000  men,  while  the  oppos* 
ing  force  mustered,  as  we  have  said,  upwards  of  60,000 
combatants,  among  whom  were  more  than  3000  knights. 

And  now  the  stately  figure  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  clad 
in  his  solemn  armour,  was  seen,  helmet  in  hand,  in  the 
front  of  his  little  army,  and  his  voice,  ''  a  clarion  call  to 
turn  the  flying,"  was  heard,  clear  and  sonorous,  in  the 
deep  silence  of  the  listening  host. 

**  Now,  my  gallant  fellows,  what  if  we  be  but  d  small 
body  compared  to  our  foes ;  let  us  not  be  cast  down 
therefore,  for  victory  is  not  always  with  the  heaviest 
battalions,  but  God  gives  it  to  whom  He  will.  If 
the  ^y  be  ours,  great  will  be  the  honour  of  it  >  if  not,  I 
have  a  father  and  you  have  friends  who  will  be  sure  to 
avenge  our  deaths.  Stand  fast  and  fight  like  men,  and, 
if  it  please  God>  you  shall  see  me  do  a  true  knight's 
devoir,** 

A  mass  of  French  cavalry  now  charged  down  the  lane 
to  attack  the  English  position  ;  but  they  had  advanced  but 
a  little  space  when  such  a  deadly  hail  of  arrows  poured  on 
riiem  from  the  hedges  "  that  the  horses,  smarting  under 


the  pain  of  their  wounds,  turned  back  or  plunged  amongst 
the  ranks.  Dire  confusion  followed,  and  the  French  were 
compelled  at  last  to  turn  and  flee,  leav'mg  the  narrow  lane 
choked  up  with  their  dead  and  wounded  and  their  slain 
horses. 

Some  few  daring  knights  struggled  through,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  lane  they  were  met  by  a  small  party  of  English 
knights  who  defeated  and  took  them  prisoners.  This  de- 
feated column  was  called  the  "  Battalion  of  the  Marshals," 
being  commanded  by  two  Marshals  of  France,  Arnold 
d*  Andreghen  and  Clermont.  D*  Andreghen  was  wounded ; 
Clermont  was  shot  by  the  arrow  of  an  English  archer.  The 
fugitives  fell  back  in  confusion  on  the  division  immediately 
following  that  of  the  marshals,  causing  it  to  give  ground  and 
fall  back  in  its  turn  upon  that  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 
At  this  moment  of  utter  confusion  and  disorder  the  detach* 
ments  of  archers  sent  by  Edward  to  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  Duke's  division  came  forth  from  their  ambuscade« 
Their  green  jackets  and  white  bows  were  plainly  discerned 
by  their  countrymen,  who  echoed  their  war-cry  of  "  St 
George  for  merry  England  !*'  with  a  true  English  cheer. 

''  In  truth,'*  says  Proissart,  ''  the  English  archers  shot  so 
thickly  and  so  well,  that  the  French  knew  not  which  way 
to  turn  to  escape  from  their  arrows." 

And  now  the  French  attacking  division  thinned  in  the 
rear,  for  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Marshals  and  the 
peril  of  the  attack  spread.  The  knights,  alarmed  for  their 
horses,  which  they  had  left  in  the  rear,  quitted  their 
banners.  Eight  hundred  lances  escorted  the  French 
Princes  from  the  field,  and  the  first  division  dispersed  in 
shameful  confusion.  From  their  hill  of  observation  the 
English  leaders  beheld  this  omen  of  final  victory ;  and 
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kntgbu  and  men-at-arms,  who  bad  hitherto  stood  idle 
spectators  of  the  fight,  sprang  at  once  into  their  saddles, 
shouting,  '*  St.  George  for  Guienne !" 

Sir  John  Chandos,  ever  beside  his  royal  master,  said 
to  the  Prince,  *'  Ride  forward,  sir  $  the  day  is  ours.  Let 
us  address  ourselves  to  our  adversary,  the  King  of  France, 
for  there  lies  all  the  strength  of  the  enterprise.  Well  I 
know  that  his  valiancy  will  not  suffer  him  to  fly,  and  we 
shall  take  him,  please  God  and  St.  George." 

"  Advance  banners,  *'  shouted  Edward,  "  in  the  name 
of  God  and  St.  Geoige  !** 

And  the  2000  horse  pushed  down  the  hill  and  through 
the  blood-stained  heaps  of  dead  which  filled  the  narrow 
lane.  Then  charging  across  the  open  moor  on  which  the 
French  were  marshalled,  they  thundered  on  the  already 
shaken  battalions.     The  shock  was  dreadful. 

The  Constable  of  Paris  stood  firm  with  many  squadrons 
of  hoTse,  and  answered  the  war-cry  of  England  with  the 
shout  of  "  Mountjoy  S.  Denis  !**  but  they  could  not  stand 
before  the  terrible  charge  of  English  and  Gascon  chivalry. 
Man  and  horse  went  down  before  them,  and  the  gallant 
Constable  was  slain. 

Edward  then  charged  the  German  cavalry — under  the 
Count  de  Saltzburgh — overthrew  them,  and  put  them  to 
flight. 

Nothing  could  stand  before  the  victorious  lances  of  the 
English  knights;  but  even  their  valour  was  less  really 
efl'ective  than  the  deadly  arrows  of  the  bold  archers  who 
fought  beside  them.  ''  The  English  archers,  advancing 
with  the  cavalry,**  says  the  chronicler,  *'  shot  so  well  that 
none  dare  stay  within  reach  of  their  arrows.  A  strong 
body  of  reserve,  under  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  fled  without 
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striking  a  blow.  But  King  John's  g^lantry  redeemed  in 
a  degree  the  cowardice  of  the  masses.*'  "  If  one-fourth 
of  his  soldiers/*  said  Froissart^  **  had  fought  as  well  as  he 
did,  the  day  would  have  been  his  own.  King  John  did 
wonders ;  he  fought  with  a  battle-axe^  defending  himself 
bravely." 

He  led  up  a  division  on  foot,  fighting  desperately  \  his 
younger  son,  Philip,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  displaying  equal 
valour  at  his  side.  John  received  two  wounds  in  his  face, 
and  was  beaten  to  the  ground  3  but  he  rose  and  still  de- 
fended himself,  though  a  mass  of  English  and  Gascons 
pressed  on  him  and  called  on  him  to  surrender.  They 
would  at  last  have  killed  him  had  not  a  young  French 
knight — ^who  had  been  banished  for  kiUing  a  man  in 
an  affray,  and  had  entered  the  service  of  the  filack 
Prince — pierced  the  throng,  and  exclaimed,  in  good 
French,  **  Sire,  surrender  !** 

''  To  whom  shall  I  surrender  ?**  asked  the  King.  "  Where 
is  my  cousin,  the  Prince  of  Wales  ?*' 

''He  is  not  here,**  said  the  knight |  "but  surrender  to 
me,  and  I  will  lead  you  to  him.** 

**  But  who  are  you  ?**  demanded  John. 

"  Denis  de  Morbecque,  a  knight  of  Artois ;  but  I  serve 
the  King  of  England  because  I  cannot  belong  to  France, 
having  forfeited  all  I  had  there.** 

King  John  then  gave  him  his  right-hand  glove,  and  said 
**  I  surrender  to  you.*' 

There  was  much  struggling  round  the  King  and  knight 
during  this  brief  colloquy,  for  every  one  was  eager  to  say 
that  he  had  taken  the  French  King  prisoner;  and  the  Eng- 
lish actually  succeeded  in  dragging  the  unhappy  monarch 
from  the  knight  and  his  Gascon  followers,  when  the  Eari 


of  Warwick  and  the  Lord  Cobham^  sent  by  the  Prince  to 
ascertain  the  fate  of  John,  came  galloping  to  the  spot,  and 
(at  a  word  from  the  exhausted  Sir  Denis)  recognised  and  sa- 
luted the  French  King  with  profound  respect.  From  this 
moment  he  was  safe.  The  English  nobles  conducted  him 
and  his  brave  young  son  to  the  Black  Prince. 

Sir  John  Chandos,  who  had  never  left  Edward's  side  all 
day,  had  advised  him  to  raise  his  banner  on  an  elevated 
point,  and  pitch  his  tent  at  once,  for  there  was  no  longer 
a  French  army  in  sight — all  had  dispersed  and  fled.  Ac- 
cordingly the  banner  was  raised,  the  tent  pitched;  the 
Prince  laid  aside  his  helmet,  drank  a  cup  of  wine,  and  then 
aent  Warwick  and  Cobham  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  brave 
foe.  As  we  have  seen,  they  arrived  only  just  in  time  to 
save  him  from  the  greed  and  ferocity  of  the  soldieiy. 
Edward  received  his  royal  captive  with  the  greatest  defe- 
rence, making  a  low  obeisance  to  him,  and  comforting  him 
in  his  defeat  by  admiration  of  his  dauntless  valour.  He 
ordered  wine  and  refreshments  to  be  brought,  and  offered 
them  to  the  King  with  his  own  hand. 

In  the  evening  a  supper  was  prepared  in  the  Prince's 
tent.  The  King,  his  son  Philip,  Bourbon,  Artois,  the 
Earls  of  Tancarville,  Estampes,  Granville,  and  others,  were 
seated  at  a  table  raised  above  that  of  the  Prince,  and 
Edward  waited  on  the  King  during  the  meal  as  his  superior 
in  dignity,  age,  and  chivalry. 

Meanwhile  the  English  men-at-arms  had  pursued  the 
defeated  French  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Poictiers,  and  the 
slaughter  had  been  horrible.  The  terrified  fugitives  sur- 
rendered in  crowds  the  moment  they  caught  sight  of  an 
Englishman,  while  many  had  been  absolutely  trampled  to 
death  in  the  dispersion  of   the  great  ill-ordered  mob. 
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which  does  not  seem  to  have  deserved  the  name  of  an 
army. 

The  marshals  reported  to  the  Prince  that  seventeen  Earb 
and  a  great  number  of  Barons  and  knights  were  prisoners, 
as  well  as  the  King  and  his  son,  and  that  from  five  to  six 
thousand  dead  lay  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  conquerors  were  embarrassed  with  their  captives, 
who  were  twice  the  number  of  their  own  forces.  They 
resolved  therefore  to  take  ransom  for  them  immediately, 
and  to  accept  pledges  of  future  payment  of  the  same  from 
those  who  had  no  money. 

The  booty  was  immense;  the  most  perfect  armour, 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  trunks  full  of  precious 
ornaments,  rewarded  the  victorious  army. 

The  Prince  continued  his  march  in  perfect  safety  the 
day  after  the  victory.  He  passed  through  Poitou  and 
Saintonge  unresisted,  crossed  the  Garonne,  and  arrived 
safely  at  Bourdeaux  with  his  prisoner,  not  a  single  efibrt 
being  made  by  the  French  to  rescue  their  King.  Indeed 
the  nation  appears  to  have  been  panic-stricken  at  the  ex- 
traordinary tidings  which,  the  fugitives  from  Poictiers 
brought  to  Paris,  ''  that  there  was  no  longer  a  King  or 
Barons  in  France,  but  that  all  were  taken  or  killed.*' 

The  Prince  of  Wales  shortly  afterwards  returned  to 
England  with  his  royal  captive,  to  whom  he  showed 
chivalrous  respect  and  courtesy.  And  here  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  close  our  account  of  this  battle;  but  one  anec- 
dote belongs  to  its  consequences  which  does  so  much 
honour  to  the  conquered  monarch,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  uniting  it  to  the  immortal  story  of  the  Black  Prince's 
victories.  An  immense  sum,  three  millions  of  gold 
crowns,  was  demanded  finom  France  for  the  ransom  of  her 
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King*  Be  it  remembered  that  it  was  paying  high  honour 
to  a  captive  to  ask  a  great  ransom  for  him.  For  a  long 
time  John  refused  to  tax  his  people  so  heavily,  and 
dwelt  an  honoured  guest  of  the  great  Plantagenet  at  the 
Savoy  Palace.  After  a  time,  however,  he  determined  to 
return  to  France  and  send  back  the  ransom,  and  £dward 
unhesitatingly  consented  to  trust  his  word  for  it.  But  the 
poor  King  found  his  people  impoverished,  and  his  nobles 
unwilling  to  be  bound  by  his  promise.  His  council  tried 
to  persuade  him  that  it  would  be  wise  and  good  policy,  for 
the  sake  of  his  duty  to  his  people,  to  break  his  engagement 
with  the  English.  He  made  them  this  memorable  answer: 
"  If  honour  were  banished  from  every  other  abode,  it  ought 
at  least  to  find  a  home  in  the  breast  of  kings."  And  this 
Regulus  of  the  middle  ages  actually  returned  to  his  Eng- 
lish prison,  where  shortly  afterwards  he  died,  the  most 
honoured  and  beloved  of  captives. 

This  magrnanimous  action  may  be  placed  above  even 
the  gallantry  and  modesty  of  the  victor  of  Poictiers* 


On  the  3rd  of  April,  T367,  the  Black  Prince  fought  the 
Battle  of  Najara,  in  Spain.  The  war  had  been  undertaken 
to  reinstate  Pedro  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile,  on  his  throne, 
usurped  by  his  brother  Don  Enrique. 

The  CastOians  fought  bravely  with  slings  and  stones  \ 
formidable  weapons  doubtless,  for  they  are  said  to  have 
broken  helmets  and  skull-caps,  but  they  proved  no  match 
for  the  English  archers,  and  victoiy  again  declared  for  the 
English.  But  this  expedition  was  remotely  the  cause  of 
the  heroic  Edward's  death, 

Pedro  behaved  with  the  greatest  ingratitude }  the  Prince 
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and  hb  foUowera  were  half  starved  in  Castile,  and  the 
former  contracted  there  a  malady  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered. 

Only  once  more  he  took  the  field,  at  the  siege  of 
Limoges.  Then  he  returned  to  die  in  England,  in  his 
wife's  fair  Earldom  of  Kent,  near  the  famous  shrine  of 
St.  Thomas  ^  Becket. 


The  race  of  Plantagenet  furnished  heroic  princes.  The 
son  of  Henry  IV.  (by  whose  treason  the  Black  Prince's 
son  was  dethroned)  took  on  the  roll  of  English  worthies 
the  place  left  vacant  by  the  glorious  victor  of  Cressy  and 
Poictiers. 

After  an  idle  and  prodigal  youth,  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales,  developed  great  gallantry  at  the  Battle  of  Shrews- 
bury or  Haytelyfield,  fought  against  Harry  Percy  (Hotspur) 
and  the  Douglas  \  and,  afterwards,  as  Harry  V.,  won  a  place 
in  England's  story  not  inferior  to  that  of  his  great-unde. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  battle  which  has  immortalized 
his  name  as  a  warrior. 
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[HE  Battle  of  Agincoort  has  an  enthralling  charm 
for  the  imagination.  It  was  fought  in  a 
wrongful  cause,  as  were  those,  indeed,  of 
Cressy  and  Poictiers,  but  under  circumstances 
of  peril  and  difficulty  which  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
Henry  ''had  no  business  there ;"  while  the  display  of  Eng- 
lish courage  and  endurance  exhibited  at  it,  renders  it  nearly 
the  grandest  example  of  our  national  valour  on  record. 

The  hero  of  the  day  was  the  spoilt  child  of 
England — the  wild,  good-natured,  jovial,  yet  sensible 
madcap  Harry — ^whose  submission  to  the  laws  he  had 
outraged  in  a  frolic,  and  great  personal  pluck,  made  him 
a  perfect  type  of  his  countrymen  at  the  period. 

On  the  plea  of  his  great-grandfiither*s  claim  to  the  French 
crown,  Henry  V.  declared  war  with  France,  and  on  a 
glorioijs  August  morning,  14 13,  left  Portsmouth  harbour 
for  the  invasion  of  that  country.  He  had  slept  at  the  Abbey 
of  Titchfield  the  previous  night,  and  leaving  it  early  em- 
barked at  Portchester,  and  proceeded  down  the  harbour  in 
a  boat  to  his  ship  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  lay  at  Spithead, 
surrounded  by  no  less  than  1400  gaUant  vessels,  of  from  20 
to  300  tons,  ready  to  follow  the  royal  banner  of  England. 

For  the  next  three  days  the  King  was  employed  in 
embarking  his  army,  which  amounted  to  11,500  men, 
but  as  every  man-at-arms  was  attended  by  his  custrett  or 
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valette,  and  the  nobles  took  with  them  their  usual  war 
retinue  of  attendants^  the  number  of  the  whole  army 
has  been  estimated  at  30,000. 

The  recruiting  of  this  army  was  of  a  peculiar  character, 
if  we  are  to  give  any  credence  ta  the  ballad  traditions 
of  the  countiy. 

King  Hany  is  represented  as  saying:— 

Go  'emit  me  Cheshire  and  Lancashire^ 

And  Derby  hills  that  are  so  free  s 
No  married  man,  nor  no  widow's  son,— 

No  widow's  curse  shall  go  with  me. 

They  recruited  Cheshire  and  Lancashire^ 

And  Derby  hills  that  were  so  free ; 
Tho'  no  married  man,  nor  no  widow's  ton« 

Thqr  recruited  three  thousand  men  and  three. 

Drayton  has  contradicted  this  fond  fancy,  and  given  us 

a  beautiful  description  of  the  embarkation  of  this  army  of 

supposed  ''bachelors/*  which  we  cannot  refrain  from 

inserting,  our  young  readers  being  requested  to  cany 

themselves  in  imagination  to  Portsmouth  or  Southampton, 

the  chief  ports  of  the  departure  of  these    ''youth  of 

England." 

There  might  t  man  have  seen*  in  evay  street 

The  &ther  bidding  fiunewell  to  his  son } 
Small  children  kneeling  at  their  fether's  feet; 

The  wife  with  her  dear  husband  n^er  had  done) 
Brother,  his  brother,  with  adieu  to  greet : 

The  maiden  with  her  hat  beloved  to  pan^ 
G«ve  him  her  hand  who  took  away  her  heart* 

The  noUer  youth,  the  common  nnk  abovc^ 
On  their  curvetting  coursers  mounted  fiur  ) 

One  wore  his  mistress*  garter«  one  her  glove | 
And  be  a  lock  of  his  dear  lady's  hair  { 


And  he  her  colour^  who  he  did  most  love; 
There  was  not  one  but  did  some  fiivotir  wear  t 
And  each  one  took  it,  on  his  happy  speed* 
To  make  it  famous  by  some  knightly  deed. 

Battle  <if  AgincourL 

On  Sanday,  August  ii,  the  fleet  sailed.  The  sea  was 
glittering  in  a  glorious  sunshine,  while  swans  sailed 
gracefully  among  the  fleet  after  it  had  left  the  Isle  of 
Wighty  and  were  counted  of  good  omen. 

Their  coarse  they  made  strait  for  France 
With  streamers  gay  and  sails  wdl  fill'd  f 
But  the  gnuidest  ship  of  all  that  went. 
Was  that  ia  which  our  good  King  sailed. 

Ancient  Northumbrian  Ballad, 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
King  Henry,  with  this  gallant  equipage,  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  anchored  before  Clef  de  Caux, 
about  three  miles  from  Harfleur.  He  summoned  the 
leaders  of  his  army  by  signal  on  board  his  own  ship,  to 
attend  a  council,  at  which  he  issued  an  order  to  the  fleet 
that  no  one  should  land  before  the  King,  under  pain  of 
death,  but  that  all  should  be  ready  to  disembark  the  next 
morning.  So  knights  and  men-at-arms  forthwith  looked 
to  the  efliciency  of  their  armour,  the  archers  to  their 
bows  and  arrows,  and  all  watched  eagerly  for  the 
dawning. 

The  next  day  was  Wednesday,  the  Vigil  of  the  Assump- 
tion. The  August  sun  rose  gloriously  on  it,  and  a  bright 
and  beautiful  morning  shone  on  the  disembarkation  of 
the  invaders.  During  the  night  the  King  had  sent  his 
cousin.  Sir  John  Holland,  £arl  of  Huntingdon,  to  explore 
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the  country,  and,  guided  \sj  his  suggestions,  Henry,  as 
soon  as  his  troops  had  reached  the  shore  the  next  day, 
took  up  a  position  on  the  hill  nearest  Harfleur,  in  order  to 
rest  himself  and  his  army  until  the  remainder  of  the  people, 
the  horses  and  provisions,  should  be  brought  on  shore. 

No  opposition  was  offered  to  the  landing  of  the  English, 
though,  from  the  fortifications  made  on  shore,  in  the  shape 
of  a  deep  ditch — a  mud  wall  with  battlements — and 
nearly  a  mile  of  dikes,  &c.,  it  is  probable  some  defence 
had  been  originally  designed. 

It  was  Saturday  before  the  army  was  ready  to  march 
to  Harfleur.  Before  starting,  the  English  King  gave 
orders  which  showed  that  advancing  civilization,  or  his 
own  goodnature,  was  softening  the  rugged  aspect  of  war. 
He  commanded  his  men  not  to  set  fire  to  any  houses ; 
to  leave  churches  and  sacred  places  untouched  ^  and  not 
to  injure  a  woman,  or  a  priest,  unless  the  latter  were 
armed  and  ofiFering  violence  to  them. 

He  moved  then  towards  the  town  of  Harfleur  in  three 
columns,  and  on  arriving  at  it,  took  up  his  position  with 
the  main  body  on  a  hill,  posting  the  remaining  two 
columns  as  wings,  and  ordering  the  siege  to  be  pressed 
with  the  utmost  vigour. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  relate  in  detail  how  those 
orders  were  obeyed.  It  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  after  a 
vigorous  siege  of  thirty-six  days  the  great  Norman  town 
capitulated  to  the  English  after  an  unusually  brave 
defence. 

On  the  Monday  following,  the  King  of  England  entered 
the  conquered  town.  From  feelings  of  devout  thankful- 
ness he  dismounted  at  the  gate,  took  off  his  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  proceeded  barefooted   to   the  Church  of 
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St.  Martin^  where  he  offered  solemn  thanksgivings  for  his 
success.  Tliat  day  week  one  of  Henry's  brothers  also 
entered  Harfleur,  bat  in  a  far  different  manner^  with  all 
the  pomp  and  display  of  a  triumphant  victor.  He  went 
from  house  to  house,  and  commanded  that  everything 
should  be  given  up  to  him  upon  pain  of  death,— a  singular 
contrast  to  the  courteous  and  humble  demeanour  of  the 
pious  and  really  great-hearted  King. 

The  women,  children,  and  poor  of  Harfleur  were  sent 
out  of  the  town  free  by  Henry.  They  were  permitted  to 
dress  themselves  in  their  best  clothes,  and  carry  with 
them  anything  they  pleased,  if  not  too  large  a  bundle ; 
nor  were  their  persons  searched  (at  least  not  those  of  the 
women).  One  of  the  orders  relating  to  thb  exit  implies 
the  sort  of  toilette  then  common  amongst  ladies.  "  No 
woman's  head  was  to  be  searched," — ue.,  her  towering 
head-dress,  which,  like  the  modem  chignon,  afforded  great 
^icilities  for  concealment. 

When  these  poor  banished  people  reached  St.  Aubin, 
a  town  four  miles  distant  fix>m  Harfleur,  the  kindly 
English  soldiers  gave  them  bread,  cheese,  and  wine,  and 
importuned  them  to  drink  with  them ;  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  St.  Aubin  received  the  poor  wanderers  with  such 
kindness  that  to  the  present  day  the  inhabitants  of  Harfleur 
and  St  Aubin  call  each  other  brothers. 

The  departure  of  these  people,  and  the  ransom  of  the 
prisoners,  left  a  great  vacancy  in  the  population  of  the 
fine  old  Norman  town.  To  fill  it  up  Henry  sent  over  to 
England  and  proclaimed,  that  if  any  English  tradesman 
would  come  and  settle  at  Harfleur,  he  should  receive  a 
house  and  land  for  himself  and  hb  heirs  for  ever.  In 
consequence  of  this  promise,  a  small  colony  of  English 
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merchants  and  working  people  crowded  thither  and 
settled  in  the  town. 

And  now  Henry-— sobered  perhaps  by  the  death  of 
many  of  his  dearest  friends  during  the  difficult  siege, 
during  which  dysentexy  had  also  raged  in  his  camp — sent 
his  herald  Guienne,  with  the  Lord  de  Gancourt,  the 
late  Governor  of  Harfleur,  to  the  Dauphin,  to  say  that  he 
should  expect  him  at  Harfleur  within  the  following  eight 
days  to  arrange  terms  of  peace ;  and  that  if  he  would  not 
yield  to  the  demands  of  England,  he,  Henry,  was  willing 
to  place  his  cause  on  the  issue  of  a  personal  combat  or 
duel  between  the  Dauphin  and  himself,  if  the  necessary 
securities  were  given  that  the  kingdom  of  France  should 
belong  to  the  victor.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  save 
the  effusion  of  much  Christian  blood. 

This  challenge  was  scarcely  fair,  for  the  Dauphin, 
of  tennis-ball  memory,  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
while  Henry  was  twenty-seven,  in  the  full  vigour  ot 
manhood,  and  a  most  accomplished  knight 

Henry  explained  the  fact  of  his  challenging  this  boy  by 
sapogy  *'that  the  imbecility  of  Charles  VI.  made  it 
impossible  to  address  the  defiance  to  the  King  himself.** 

Eight  days  passed  %  no  Dauphin  made  his  appearance, 
and  Henry  assembled  a  council  to  decide  on  his  next 
movements. 

His  army  had  been  greatly  reduced  before  Harfleur. 
Five  thousand  men  had  been  so  debilitated  by  d3r8entery, 
that  the  King  had  been  obliged  to  send  them  to  England, 
and  with  them  great  numbers  whose  hearts  failed  them 
had  stolen  away,  and  returned  home. 

Three  hundred  men-at-arms  and  nine  hundred  archers 
were  required  to  garrison  the  captured  town ;  thus  only 
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nice  hundred  lances^  and  five  thousand  archers  remained 
to  fight  the  approaching  battle  for  the  French  crown. 
Every  **  lance*'  or  knight  was,  of  coune,  accompanied  by 
his  valet  and  page,  and  every  esquire  by  his  sergeant  \  thus 
the  nine  hundred  lances  meant  2700  men  and  bo3r8, 
which,  added  to  the  five  thousand  archers,  amounted  to  a 
force  of  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  in  alL  The  camp 
foUowers  probably  made  up  nine  or  ten  thousand  persons, 
but  these  were  not  all  combatants. 

Henry  had  landed  with  thirty  thousand  men  \  dysentery, 
>the  sword,  and  desertion  had. thus  reduced  the  great 
army  of  England^ 

The  council,  infiuenced  by  these  sad  facts,  decided  that 
the  army  should  return  to  England  for  the  winter — now 
fast  approaching.  But  a  dispute  arose  whether  it  should 
embark  at  once  in  the  fleet,  or  march  through  France 
as  far  as  Calais,  and. there  take  ship. 

Henry,  who  perhaps  originated  the  last  proposal,  in- 
sisted upon  the  latter  course.  In  vain  the  wisest  of  his 
counsellors  represented  to  him  that  his  army  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  handful  of  men,  many  of  whom  were  still 
suffering  from  the  disease  which  had  killed  so  many  of 
their  countrymen ;  that  of  these,  part  must  be  left  to  hold 
the  conquered  town,  lest  the  blood  shed  before  Harfleur 
should  have  been  poured  forth  in  vain,  and  that  the  French 
(already  mustered  in  Immense  force)  were  prepared  to 
meet  and  resist  him  on  the  way.  Henry  would  listen  to 
no  arguments  which  sought  to  induce  him  to  return  to 
England  before  he  had  met  the  French. 

Probably  he  thought  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  incur 
the  mockery  of  the  Dauphin  a  second  time.  At  any  rate, 
his  own  daring  and  reckless  temper  tempted  him  to  set 
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his  fortunes  on  the  chances  of  battle ;  march  to  Calais  he 
would,  and  no  one  could  turn  him  from  his  purpose. 

It  18  uncertain  when  *'  Madcap  Hany  "  (his  wise  coun-> 
sellors  must  then  have  thought  that  he  well  deserved  the 
name)  quitted  Harfleur,  but  it  appears  probable  that  it 
was  on  the  8th  of  October.  He  began  his  tnarch  with 
his  army  drawn  up  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the  English 
in  those  days,  in  three  columns,  with  two  wings.  The 
troops  carried  with  them  sufficient  food  for  eight  dajrs, 
and  took  the  route  towards  F6champ,  passing  about  half 
a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  town  of  MontiviUiers,  and' 
thence  along  the  sea-coast  to  the  river  Somme.  The 
baggage  was  carried  on  horseback. 

Before  Montivilliers  the  army  met  with  some  opposition, 
and  a  lancer  was  slain,  but  the  march  was  not  much  de- 
layed  by  it. 

On  Friday,  i  ith  October,  they  arrived  at  Arques,  a 
small  town  about  four  miles  from  Dieppe.  Their  route 
was  within  gunshot  of  the  Castle  of  Arques,  and  Henry 
prepared  for  hostile  operations  by  taking  up  a  position 
against  that  fortress. 

Some  shots  were  exchanged.  Then  the  English  King 
sent  to  demand  a  free  passage  from  the  governor  of  the 
town.  The  demand  was  granted,  and  a  supply  of  bread 
and  wine  was  reluctantly  given  to  the  troops  by  the  people, 
in  order  to  escape  the  destruction  with  which  the  English 
threatened  the  town. 

The  troops  then  marched  quietly  through  it,  and  found 
it  fortified  by  thick  trees  thrown  across  the  road  at  the  en- 
trance. 

The  scarcely  credible  apathy  of  the  French,  who  thus 
allowed  an  enemy  to  march  unresisted  through  Normandy, 
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arose  in  great  part  from  the  distracted  state  of  the  kingdom, 
which  was  rent  with  civil  divisions,  or  rather  factions,  in 
the  leaden  of  which  patriotbm  had  long  since  been  dead. 

The  King  was  mad  or  imbecile  \  his  son,  a  petulant  boy, 
(he  was  not  the  future  Charles  VIL,  but  an  elder  brother,) 
the  Queen  a  disgrace  to  her  sex,  while  the  great  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Orleans  thought  of  httle  else  but  their  own 
bitter  enmity  and  deadly  feuds. 

fiut  at  last  all  parties  were  roused  by  the  tidings  of  the 
loss  of  Harfleur,  and  the  daring  march  of  the  English, 
.and  preparations  were  made  to  drive  the  presumptuous 
islanders  into  the  sea. 

Poor  King  Charles  was  taken  to  hear  mass  at  Notre 
Dame,  and  there  received  the  Oriflamme  or  national 
banner  from  the  Abbot. 

The  Oriflamme  was  a  blood  red  flag  with  pennon 
ends.  This  banner  Charles  delivered  to  Guillaume 
Martel,  Sieor  de  BacqueviUe,  to  bear.  By  displaying 
the  national  flag,  war  to  the  death  was  declared  against 
the  invader. 

A  council  was  hdd  at  Rouen  on  the  20th  October,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  that  the  English  should  be  encoun- 
tered and  fought  in  a  regular  battle.  Commands  were 
issued  to  the  Constable  of  France  and  all  the  other  feudal 
lords  to  collect  their  forces  instantly,  and  posts  sped 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  to  call  the 
people  to  the  field. 

The  appeal  was  answered  with  patriotic  warmth  by  the 
peasantiy. 

All  honour  be  to  France  for  the  readiness  with  which 
peers  and  peasants,  archers,  men-at-arms,  and  tradesfolk, 
then  rushed  to  defend  the  Oriflamme. 
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Meantime  the  small  forces  of  England  moved  steadily 
onwards  to  meet  this  great  national  array. 

On  Saturday,  October  12,  Henry  passed  the  town  of 
£a,  where  part  of  the  French  army  was  quartered. 
They  sallied  out  upon  the  English  in  great  numbers,  and 
with  loud  shouts,  but  were  repulsed,  with  loss  on  both  sides. 

On  the  following  night  the  French  held  a  parley  with 
the  invaders,  and  gave  hostages  to  redeem  the  adjacent 
villages  from  being  btimed  by  the  English,  supplying  (on 
these  terms)  bread  and  wine  to  the  invader's  army. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  October  13,  the  English  reached 
Abbeville,  hoping  the  next  morning  to  cross  the  Somme. 

We  feel  tempted  to  give  here  an  extract  from  the 
Chronicle  of- a  Monk*  who  -rode  with  this  daring  little 
army,  and  witnessed  the  perils  he  described. ' 

''  It  was  suddenly  told  us,*'  hd'saysi  *'hy  our  scouts^  ^t 
the  bridges  with  the  causeways  were  broken  down*-  and 
that  a  great  part  of  the  French  army  wa»  posted  «a  the 
other  side  of  the  river  to  prevent  oup .  crossing.  We 
therefore  directed  our  march  along  the  side  of  the  Somme, 
with  no  other  hope  than  that  we  must  go  ^uite  to  the 
south  towards  the  head  of  the  river^  which  was  said  to  be 
sixty  miles  distant,  to  cross.  For  at  every  intervening 
place  the  French  waited  in  great  nimibers  to  fight  us,  pre- 
pared with  every    machine    and  requisite  appliance  of 

war We  expected  nothing  else  but  that  after 

having  finished  our  week's  provisions  and  consumed  our  vic« 
tuals,  we  should  die  of  famine  (since  they  artfully  laid 
waste  the  country  before  us),  or  that  when,  wearied  and 
starved,  we  should  reach  the  head  of  the  river,  we  should       1 

*  "  Battle  of  Agincxiurt,''  by  Sir  Harm  Nicolas.    Cottonian  MS.. 
and  Sloane  MS.  1776,  British  Muaeum. 
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be  inevitably  defeated  and  oyerthrown.  I,  who  write^ 
and  many  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  looked  bitterly  up  to 
heaven,  unto  the  clemency  of  the  divine  regard;  and 
we  besought  the  glorious  Virgin  and  the  blessed  St. 
George,  under  whose  protection  the  invincible  crown  of 
£ngland  had  flourished  of  old,  to  intercede  for  us  and  our 
people." 

The  poor  old  monk  could  not  appreciate  or  believe  in 
the  chivalrous  King  who  was  thus  apparently  leading  them 
to  destruction. 

After  various  diflicultles,  the  King  learned  on  the  i8th 
of  October,  that  a  ford  had  been  found  over  the  river. 
He  instantly  sent  out  an  advanced  guard  of  hone  to  try 
the  depth  of  the  bed  and  the  current  of  the  stream  \  himselt 
following  quickly  with  the  whole  army. 

On  reaching  the  Somme,  the  English  found  two  places 
capable  of  being  forded,  the  water  reaching  only  a  little 
higher  than  the  horses*  bellies. 

The  approach  to  the  ford  was  by  two  long  but  narrow 
causeways,  which  the  French  had  broken  through  the 
middle,  **  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  two  to  ride  abreast 
through  the  breaks." 

Sir  John  Cornwall  and  Sir  Gilbert  Umphreville,  knights, 
were  immediately  sent  over  by  the  King  with  their  ban- 
ners, foot-lancers,  and  archers,  to  protect  the  army  from 
surprise  while  crossing. 

Henry  then  had  the  breaks  in  the  causeway  filled  up 
with  wood,  fascines,  and  straw,  till  three  men  could  ride 
abreast ;  and  he  ordered  the  baggage  to  be  carried  across 
one  causeway  while  the  army  defiled  by  the  other. 

Before,  however,  a  hundred  of  our  soldiers  had  crossed, 
some  French  horsemen  appeared,  coming  from  the  neigh* 
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boaring  villages.  They  formed  in  order^  but  slowly,  and 
as  the  English  passed  rapidly  over,  and  in  good  order,  they 
dared  not,  apparently,  attack  them,  but  retreated  and 
vanished  from  the  sight  of  the  invaders. 

St  Remy  thus  describes  this  famous  passage  of  the 
Somme. 

''  And  to  speak  of  the  passage  of  the  King  of  England, 
true  it  is  that  he  and  his  army  dismounted  from  their 
horses  and  came  to  the  river,  and  begun  to  destroy  houses^ 
and  to  take  ladders  and  doors  and  window-shutters,  to 
construct  a  bridge  to  cross,  so  that  from  eight  in  the 
morning  until  the  dose  of  day,  the  English  never  ceased  to 
work  about  the  said  passage,  and  thus  they  passed  without 
horses. 

**  When  a  large  number  had  crossed,  a  standard  was  sent 
over  \  and  when  the  advanced  guard  had  all  crossed  on 
foot  the  horses  were  taken  across.  Then  the  battalions 
and  rearguard  crossed.  It  was  night  before  all  the  army 
was  over.  Notwithstanding  the  hour,  however,  the 
English  marched  on,  and  halted  finally  not  far  from 
Athies,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  was  the  French 
army." 

On  the  morrow  of  thb  transit  (Sunday),  three  heralds 
appeared  with  a  message  from  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon  and 
Orleans  (who  were  kinsmen  of  Henry),  to  the  effect  that 
they  would  fight  the  King  before  be  reached  Calais,  but 
not  naming  either  the  day  or  the  place. 

The  King  of  England  calmly  answered,  **  Be  all  things 
according  to  the  will  of  God !"  and  being  asked  by  the 
heralds  on  which  road  he  should  proceed,  he  replied, 
^  Straight  on  to  Calais ;  from  which  road,  if  our  enemies 
are  determined  to  drive  U8»  let  them  attempt  to  do  so  at  their 
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perils  for  we  will  neither  seek  them  nor  move  faster  or 
slower  on  their  account.  We  advise  them,  however,  not 
to  interrupt  our  journey^  nor  to  seek  so  great  an  efiusion  of 
Christian  blood." 

The  heralds  were  then  presented  with  100  crowns  fix>m 
the  King's  treasury,  and  returned  to  those  who  sent 
them. 

From  that  moment  Hemy,  his  knights  and  men-at- 
arms,  rode  in  full  armour,  ready  for  instant  battle,  while 
the  archers— the  right  hand  of  England — were  supplied 
with  stakes  to  place  before  them,  sharpened  at  both  ends, 
to  save  them  firom  the  charge  of  cavalry.  Thus  they 
marched  on  till  they  met  the  foe  at  Agincourt. 

The  army  crossed  the  river  Temoise  (the  river  of  swords 
as  it  is  called  by  the  old  chronicler)  on  the  24th  October, 
and  then  the  French  army  was  perceived  in  sight; — *'  half 
a  mile  opposite,"  says  our  monk,  **  filling  a  very  wide  field 
as  with  an  innumerable  host  of  locusts  $  a  moderate-sized 
valley  being  between  us  and  them." 

As  soon  as  the  English  had  crossed  the  Ternoise,  and 
ascended  the  hill,  the  King's  uncle,  the  brave  Duke  of 
York,  who  commanded  the  vanguard,  was  met  by  one  of 
the  English  scouts,  out  of  breath  with  the  speed  with 
which  he  had  come,  who  told  the  Prince  that  an  immense 
multitude  of  the  enemy  was  approaching.  Other  scouts 
coming  in  soon  after  confirmed  his  tale.  York  hastened 
to  inform  the  King  of  the  proximity  of  the  foe.  Henry, 
cool  and  unmoved,  as  was  his  wont,  halted  the  centre  body, 
or  middle  ward  of  the  troops,  which  he  led  in  person,  and 
spurring  on  hastened  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  he 
beheld  the  great  army  of  France,  which  had  been  rightly 
described  as  **  an  immense  multitude,  like  so  many  locusts. 
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covering  the  countiy  far  and  wide.'*  Bat  the  sight  did 
not  daunt  our  Harry.  Devoutly,  calling  on  the  God  of 
battles  for  aid,  he  returned  to  his  troops  and  marshalled 
them  in  battle  array,  **  in  battalions  and  wings/'  distribut' 
ing  to  eveiy  leader  and  captain  his  proper  place.  Tlias 
the  English  stood  under  arms  aU  the  remainder  of  that 
day,  waiting  the  advance  of  the  foej  the  gallant  King 
of  England  by  blithe  words  and  cheery  exhortaUons 
keeping  up  the  spirits  of  his  poor  hungry  and  foot-sore 
soldiers. 

Sir  Walter  Hungerford,  as  he  gazed  at  the  vast  host 
assembled  to  oppose  their  progress,  amidst  which  rode 
all  the  proudest  chivalry  of  France,  murmured  a  regret.  In 
Henry's  hearing,  that  they  had  not  ten  thousand  more  of 
the  bold  arohers  who  were  left  behind  in  England. 

''Thou  speakest  foolishly,"  said  Heniy,  "for,  by  the  God 
of  Heaven,  on  Whose  grace  I  have  relied,  and  in  Whom 
I  have  a  firm  hope  of  victoiy,  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  in- 
crease my  number  by  one  man.  For  those  whom  I  have 
are  the  people  of  Grod,  whom  He  thinks  me  worthy  to 
have  at  this  time.  Dost  thou  not  beUeve  that  the  Almighty 
with  these  His  humble  few,  b  able  to  conquer  the  haughty 
opposition  of  the  French,  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
numbers  and  their  strength !"  •  .  •  ;  Shakespeare  ghres 
this  speech  better  even  than  the  chronicler,  only  aubiti* 
tuting  ''Westmorland"  for  Hungerford. 

fyeshnorUmd, — O  that  we  now  bad  here 
But  one  ten  thouand  of  those  men  in  England 
That  do  no  work  to-day  I* 


*  It  was  the  holiday  of  St.  Critpin. 
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King  Henry, — ^What's  he  that  wishes  so  ? 
My  cousin  Westmorland  ? — ^No^  my  fut  cousin  1 
If  we  are  marked  to  dic^  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  loss,  and  if  to  live^ 
The  fewer  men  the  greater  share  of  honour. 
God's  will  I  I  piay  dwe  wish  not  one  man  more. 

King  Henry  f%  Act  4,  Scene  3. 

The  armies  thus  encamped  face  to  face^  waiting  for  the 
dawning  of  the  day  of  battle,  were  so  close  to  each  other 
that  the  calls  and  cries  of  the  French  could  be  heard  dis- 
tinctlj  In  the  English  camp. 

Henry  commanded  profound  silence  in  his  own  host 
under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  horse  and  harness  for  a  gentle- 
man, and  of  the  right  ear,  if  the  offender  were  a  private 
soldier.  Then  the  royal  leader  silently  led  the  way  to  a 
village,  providentially  near  at  hand,  close  to  which  the 
army  rested  for  the  night,  which  proved  sadly  rainy  and 
dismaL 

"Our  adversaries^"  says  the  chronicler,  "observing  our 
stillness  and  silence,  thought  we  were  panic-struck  on 
account  of  our  small  numbers,  and  that  we  purposed  flying 
by  night.  They  made  fires  and  planted  strong  guards 
throughout  the  plains  and  passes;  and  it  was  said  they 
reckoned  themselves  so  sure  of  us,  that  our  King  and  his 
nobles  on  that  night  were  played  for  at  dice.'* 

Holy  exercises  occupied  that  awful  vigil  in  the  English 
battle.  During  the  night  the  soldiers  confessed  their 
rim  with  tears,  and  were  shriven  ^  and  numbers  took 
the  Holy  Sacrament.  Afterwards  the  archers  affixed  new 
strings  to  their  fatal  bows,  and  the  men-at-arms  replaced 
their  aguillettes  and  other  equipments. 

When  morning  rose,  grey  and  dull,  Henry  heard  three 

B  B 
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masses,  fully  armed  except  his  helmet,  which  he  put  on 
as  soon  as  the  prayers  were  over. 

It  was  a  very  handsome  backinei  d  lavih'e,  upon  which 
was  placed  a  rich  crown  of  gold,  circled  like  an  imperial 
crown.     After  the  King  was  fully  armed,  he,  who  could 

"  Witch  the  world  with  noble  horaemanship," 

mountea  (without  spurs)  a  little  grey  palfrey,  and 
ordered  his  array  out  of  their  quarters  without  allowing 
the  trumpets  to  call  them. 

''  Upon  a  fine  plain  of  young  com  he  arranged  the 
order  of  battle,  and  directed  a  gentleman,  with  ten  lances 
and  twenty  archers,  to  guard  the  baggage  of  himself  and 
his  people,  with  his  pages  (who  were  noblemen)  and  many 
of  the  sick. 

He  formed  in  one  line;  all  the  men-at-arms  were 
placed  in  the  middle,  "  the  banners  sufficiently  near  each 
other.***  The  archers  were  drawn  up  as  the  wings  of  the 
main  body,  and  "  there  might  be  from  nine  hundred  to 
a  thousand  men-at-arms,  and  five  thousand  archers,**  says 
Monstrelet,  the  French  chronicler. 

When  the  King  of  England  had  drawn  up  his  troops 
in  this  array,  he  rode  along  the  front  of  the  lines  on  his 
little  grey  horse,  without  spurs  (reminding  us  of  Bruce 
at  Bannockbum)  and  harangued  his  soldiers,  rousing  their 
courage  by  his  eloquence,  and  their  instincts  of  self-de- 
fence by  reminding  them  that  the  French  had  boasted 
they  would  cut  off  three  fingers  from  the  right  hand  of 
every  archer  if  they  defeated  them,  so  that  they  might 
never  again  be  able  to  shoot  man  or  deett 

*  Monstrelet* 
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This  speech  was  addressed  to  men  suffering  from  the 
malady  contracted  at  Harfleur^  and  from  absolute  hunger^ 
for  even  bread  had  been  lacking  to  the  army,  and  many 
had  had  to  breakfast  that  day  on  filberts  instead.  For 
eighteen  days  their  sole  drink  had  been  water;  it  was  ''with 
these  dainties,  these  refreshments,  the  champions  of  the 
King  of  England  were  nourished  and  fed,  who  were  about 
to  combat  with  giants.'** 

When  the  King  ceased  speaking,  a  loud  ciy  rose  from 
his  host,  of  ''  Sire,  we  pray  God  give  you  a  good  life,  and 
victory  over  your  enemies." 

After  the  opposing  armies  had  remained  in  position 
some  time,  St.  Remy  tells  us,  a  negotiation  was  attempted 
between  them.  The  French  proposed  to  Henry  that  he 
should  renounce  his  pretensions  to  the  French  crown  and 
restore  Harfleur ;  in  return  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  all  that  he  possessed  in  Guienne  and  Picardy,  and 
march  unopposed  to  Calais. 

His  answer — standing  thus  opposed  to  ten  times  his  own 
number  of  troops,  and  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country 
— was  bold  to  rashness.  He  told  the  envoys  that  if  the 
French  King  would  "yield  him  the  whole  Duchy  of 
Guienne,  and  the  five  towns  that  ought  to  form  part  or 
that  province,  together  with  the  Comt6  of  Ponthieu,  and 
give  him  the  Princess  Katharine  in  marriage,  with 
800,000  crowns  for  her  jewels  and  apparel,  he  would  re* 
linquish  his  title  to  the  French  crown  and  give  up 
Harfieur.** 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  French,  confident  in  their 
mperior  strength,  rejected  this  proposal  with  disdain,  and 
at  once  returned  to  their  own  army, 

*  Walsynghanu 
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Meantime^  by  the  advice  of  the  Constable  of  France 
and  others  of  the  royal  council,  the  French  army  had 
been  formed  into  three  divisions,  the  vanguard,  the  main 
body,  and  the  rearguard. 

"  When  these  battalions  were  drawn  up  it  was  a  grand 
sight  to  view/*  says  Monstrelet  \  "  they  were,  according  to 
the  calculation  on  seeing  them,  full  six  times  the  number 
of  the  English.  After  they  had  been  thus  arranged,  they 
seated  themselves  by  companies,  as  near  to  their  own 
banners  as  they  could,  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  enemy  -, 
and  while  they  refreshed  themselves  with  food,  they  made 
up  all  differences  that  might  have  existed  between  them. 
In  this  state  they  remained  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  no  way  doubting,  from  their  numbers,  that  the 
English  could  not  escape  them.  Some,  however,  of  the 
wisest  of  them  had  their  fears,  and  dreaded  the  issue  of  an 
open  battle." 

King  Henry  entrusted  the  ordering  of  the  archers  to  a 
brave  and  venerable  old  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Sir  Thomas 
Erpingham.  He  drew  them  up  in  front  of  the  men-at- 
arms  i  forming  also  two  wings,  composed  of  men-at-arms 
and  archers  mixed;  the  horses  were  posted  with  the 
baggage  in  the  rear.  Each  archer  planted  a  stake  before 
him  sharpened  at  both  ends.  The  old  knighi  then  ex- 
horted them  to  fight  valiantly  for  King  Harry  and 
England,  and  flinging  a  baton  which  he  held  in  hb  hand 
into  the  air,  shouted  "  Nestrocque,"  *'  Now  strike.**  He 
then  dismounted,  as  the  King  and  all  the  others  had 
already  done,  and  joined  his  sovereign,  who  was  on 
foot,  "  opposite  his  men,  with  his  banner  borne  before 
him." 

As  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  *s  baton  was  seen,  a  loud  shout 


burst  from  the  English  ranks^  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  French. 

It  was  now  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning, 
and  Henry^  finding  that  the  foe  did  not  advance,  and 
aware  how  important  time  was  to  hungry  men  like  his 
soldiers,  resolved  to  commence  the  attack  himself. 

''  Banners  advance!**  now  rang  on  the  air;  the  soldiers 
instantly  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground  in  supplica- 
tion to  the  Almighty  for  His  protection  in  the  approaching 
combat,  and  each  put  a  small  piece  of  earth  in  his  mouth, 
in  token  of  his  being  made  of  dust  and  likely  now  to  re- 
turn to  it.  Then  they  marched  gallantly  forward,  with 
cheers  and  the  sound  of  the  hitherto  silent  trumpets. 

The  banners  which  were  borne  on  that  day*s  glorious 
field  were  those  of  the  Trinity,  of  St  George,  of  St 
Edward,  and  the  Royal  Standard,  which  bore  the  arms  of 
England  and  France  quarterly.  To  an  esquire  named 
Thomas  Strickland  was  entrusted  the  great  honour  of 
bearing  the  national  flag  of  St  George  j  now  merged  in  the 
Union  Jack. 

The  French  displayed  their  famous  Oriflamme  that  day 
for  the  last  time. 

The  Constable  of  France  then  ordered  his  advanced 
guard  to  march  towards  the  foe,  and  they  pushed  gaUantly 
forward,  uttering  their  national  war  cry,  ''Montjoye! 
Montjoye !" 

The  English  archers  commenced  the  battle  by  a  dis- 
charge of  arrows,  which  did  much  execution  before  the 
battle  closed.  The  French  cavalry  on  the  flanks  of  the 
army  attacked  the  archers  on  each  side,*  but  the  division 

•  Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 
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commanded  by  Clignel  de  Brabant,  Admiral  of  France, 
which  consisted  of  800  horse,  and  was  intended  to  break 
through  them,  was  reduced  to  150,  who  attempted  it  in 
vain,  being  compelled  to  retreat  from  the  heavy  volleys 
of  arrows. 

These  brave  English  archers  were  clad  only  in  their  or- 
dinary doublet  and  hose  (many  even  were  barefooted). 
They  were  armed,  besides  their  bows,  with  axes  and  long 
swords  hanging  from  their  girdles. 

Sir  William  de  Savense,  with  300  men-at-arms,  at- 
tempted gallantly  to  break  and  ride  down  the  archer  ranks, 
but  the  fatal  accuracy  of  the  bowmen's  aim  laid  him  im- 
mediately dead  on  the  field,  while  his  horsemen  found 
themselves  unable  to  pass  the  pointed  stakes  which  were 
placed  before  the  English.  The  sides  of  the  poor  horses 
were  stuck  with  arrows,  and  they  became  unmanageable, 
rolling  on  the  earth  in  agony  with  their  riders,  whilst 
others  fled  as  'Mf  pursued  by  a  tempest,*'  breaking  des* 
perately  through  the  van  of  their  own  army  and  carrying 
dismay  with  them.  The  quick  eye  of  Henry  perceived 
this  advantage  and  his  ready  genius  used  it.  He  pushed 
rapidly  forward,  carrying  death  and  destruction  on  his 
track. 

The  French  advanced-guard  had  marched  bravely  to 
meet  him,  though  with  the  disadvantage  of  having  the 
sun  in  their  eyes.  Now,  as  the  armies  closed,  they  sud- 
denly formed  themselves  into  three  divisions,  and  stung  to 
fury  by  the  arrow  shower  which  hailed  fast  on  the  sides 
and  beavers  of  their  basinets,  they  charged  impetuously  on 
the  three  spots  where  the  banners  stood,  and  for  a  moment 
the  tide  of  the  English  battle  ebbed.  But  the  King 
rapidly   rallied   his   men,    recovered   their   ground,  and 
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repulsed  the  guard  with  tremendous  loss.  And  now 
the  £nglish  archers  having  exhausted  their  arrows,  threw 
aside  their  bows,  and  seizing  swords,  bills,  lances,  and 
hatchets,  which  lay  ever^rwhere  ready  to  their  hand,  bore 
down  all  before  them  by  their  desperate  courage.  Every- 
where fought  the  King.  On  foot  he  shared  the  perils 
and  toils  of  the  day  with  the  humblest  of  his  soldiers. 

The  second  line  of  the  French  army  was  reached  through 
the  ranks  of  its  slaughtered  van,  and  here,  also,  the 
English  met  with  a  spirited  resistance ;  but  the  disorder  of 
the  van  had  spread  to  it,  and  the  vast  numbers  which  had 
been  their  boast  became  now  the  cause  of  their  destruction. 
Heavily  armed,  standing  on  soft  earth,  and  without  room 
to  move,  they  were  unable  to  fight  as  their  brave  hearts 
would  have  dictated,  and  were  lost  from  want  of  the  head 
or  leader,  without  which  the  bravest  army  may  become  a 
mere  rabble.  The  line  was  broken  everywhere.  Alen9on 
rushed  to  the  rescue  and  endeavoured  to  rally  the  fugitives, 
but  finding  the  effort  vain,  pushed  into  the  thickest  oi  the 
fight,  and  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  brother  to  Henry,  opposed  him,  but  was 
wounded  by  a  dagger  and  fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  his 
feet  towards  his  foes.  The  King  rushed  to  his  rescue,  and 
standing  over  him  defended  him  till  he  was  removed  firom 
the  field,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life ;  for  while  stooping  to 
raise  his  brother,  Alen^on  struck  him  over  the  helmet  a 
blow  which  cut  off  a  point  from  the  royal  crown  he  wore. 
But  Henry's  guards  and  horse  gathered  round  him  and 
pressed  upon  the  gallant  French  Prince.  He  saw  that  all 
was  lost,  and  raising  his  arm  cried  to  the  King  "  I  am  the 
Duke  of  Alen9on ;  I  yield  myself  to  you."  Henry  frankly 
extended  his  hand  to  accept  the  pledge,  when  the  rush 
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of  battle  drove  him  back  and  the  brave  Alen^on  was 
slain. 

Duke  Anthony  of  Brabant^  who  had  pushed  forward  to 
join  the  army  with  such  rapidity  that  he  had  left  great 
part  of  his  men  behind  him,  now  joined  the  French. 
Learning  how  the  day  went,  the  gallant  soldier  would  not 
tarry  to  equip  himself,  but  seizing  a  banner  which  was  at- 
tached to  a  trumpet,  he  rolled  it  round  him  for  a  surcoat 
of  arms,  threw  himself,  with  a  few  followers,  into  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  the  flying.  He  fell,  fighting  bravely  to  the 
last,  and  with  his  life  ended  every  hope  of  the  French 
army.  The  rear  took  to  flight,  leaving  their  leaden  to  be 
made  prisoners. 

The  Counts  of  Marie  and  Fauquembergh,  at  the  head 
of  600  men-at-arms,  made  one  more  desperate  charge, 
but  without  making  any  impression  on  the  foe,  and  fell 
amongst  the  many  other  brave  knights  and  gentlemen  of 
France  who  covered  the  blood-stained  field. 

At  this  moment,  part  of  the  rear-guard,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  fugitives,  collected  as  if  about  to  renew 
the  conflict.  Henry  was  tdd  that  they  had  attacked  the 
English  rear,  and  were  plimdering  the  baggage.  The 
moment  was  critical.  The  great  number  of  prisoners, 
who  would  of  course  unite  in  any  fresh  attack,  and  the 
worn  out  condition  of  his  small  force,  rendered  it  perilous 
in  the  extreme  for  Henry.  He  gave  orders,  wrung  firom 
him,  we  are  assured,  by  hard  necessity,  that  every  soldier 
should  slay  his  prisoner.  They  refused  to  obey— ^n 
esquire,  and  two  hundred  archers  were  therefore  ordered 
to  see  the  Royal  command  executed — all  the  prisonen 
were  slain  except  a  few  nobles  and  two  royal  princes  of 
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France.  Alas !  the  sacrifice  was  not  really  needed — the 
cowards,  whose  foolish  demonstration  had  been  the  death 
doom  of  their  countrymen,  actually  dispersed  and  fled  at 
the  first  chaige  of  the  £nglish,  and  those  who  were  not 
mounted  were  speedily  slain. 

It  was  found  to  be  true  that  an  attack  had  been  made 
early  in  the  day  on  the  baggage,  by  a  few  men-at-arms 
and  600  peasants,  led  by  Robert  de  BoumonviUe,  and  two 
other  knights.  They  had  carried  off  some  horwa  and 
some  of  Henry's  jewels,  with  a  sword  and  crown ;  the 
pages  who  ought  to  have  been  guarding  the  baggage  hav* 
ing  left  their  post  and  joined  in  the  battle.  These  knights, 
whose  conduct  had  partly  caused  the  slaughter  of  the 
prisoners,  were  severely  punished  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

The  battle  had  lasted  three  hours.  Henry,  left  roaster 
of  the  field,  walked  over  it,  attended  by  his  nobles,  and  re- 
turned thanks  to  God  for  his  wonderful  success.  Whilst 
the  soldiers  were  stripping  the  armour  off  their  dead  foes 
he  called  to  himMontjoye— the  French  herald,  and  some 
English  heralds,  and  told  them  that  he  believed  this 
slaughter  was  not  his  deed,  but  had  been  ordained  by  the 
Almighty  as  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  the  French. 

He  then  demanded  of  Mont)oye  if  the  victory  belonged 
to  him  or  to  France. 

Montjoye  replied,  to  England. 

The  King  then  asked  the  name  of  a  castle  which  com- 
manded the  field. 

He  was  told  it  was  called  Ag^ncourt. 

''Then,"  said  he, ''  as  all  battles  should  bear  the  name 
of  the  nearest  fortress  to  which  they  occur,  this  shall  for 
ever  be  called  the  Battle  op  Aoincourt.'* 
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The  King  remained  four  hours  on  the  field ;  then,  as  the 
sun  set,  and  large  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall  heavily  on 
the  fatal  field,  he  returned  to  his  quarters  at  MaisoDoeUe, 
whither  they  removed  many  of  the  wounded. 

Under  the  dead  they  found  some  brave  foes  still  living. 
Among  them  were  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Arthur, 
Count  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Duke  of  Brittany.  The 
bodies  of  the  gallant  Duke  of  York,  and  his  dear  friend 
the  Earl  of  Suifolk,  with  many  other  slain  nobles,  and  great 
quantities  of  armour,  were  also  brought  to  the  King's 
quarters. 

At  supper  the  King  was  attended  by  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  prisoners,  whom  he  treated  with  equal 
courtesy  to  that  which  the  Black  Prince  had  manifested 
after  Poictiers. 

Early  the  following  morning  the  English  army  began 
its  march  to  Calais,  which  they  reached  October  39th, 
on  the  morning  of  which  day — ^very  early — the  news  of 
the  victory  reached  London.  The  joy  of  the  people  was 
great.  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the  churches  $  a  procession, 
at  nine  o'clock,  walked  from  St.  Paul's  to  Westminster; 
and  there  the  Queen  Dowager  and  peers  of  England,  and 
the  Mayor  and  chief  citizens  of  London,  offered  up  their 
praises  and  thanksgivings,  while  every  steeple  rang  out 
merry  peals  for  the  great  victoxy  won  at  Agincourt. 
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H55— 1471- 

HE  French  wars  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V. 
were  followed  by  that  series  of  disastrous  civil 
conflicts  to  which  the  name  of  the  Wars  ot  the 
Roses  has  been  given. 
They  originated  in  the  claim  which  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Duke  of  York,  made  to  the  English  Crown,  and  were 
named  "  of  the  Roses  "  from  the  fact  that  the  badge 
assumed  by  Lancaster  was  a  Red  Rose,  and  that  of 
York  a  White  one.  For  the  time  at  which  these  badges 
were  assumed  we  refer  our  young  readers  to  Shakspeart;*s 
**  First  Part  of  Henry  VI./*  act  ii.  scene  4,  where 
the  story  is  told  in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  in- 
fancy and  weak  manhood  of  the  conquering  Harry *s  son 
were  the  originating  causes^  no  doubt,  of  York*s  making  this 
claim ;  but  he  was  in  the  right,  and  his  moderation  through- 
out the  whole  business  merits  the  highest  praise.  Henry  IV. 
(of  Lancaster)  had  usurped  the  crown,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  caused  the  murder  of  his  royal  cousin  Richard  IL, 
and  after  Richard  came  the  House  of  York,  as  nearest 
heirs  to  the  crown.  Richard  of  York  was  descended  from 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  second,  son  of  Edward  III.  \ 
Henry  VI.  from  John  of  Gaunt,  ihird  son  of  Edward  III. 
You  will  see,  therefore,  that  the  right  lay  with  the  house 
of  York,  or  White  Rose. 
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Henry  VL  had  married  a  beautiful  and  brave  young 
woman,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  but  she  had  many  and  grave 
faults,  and  to  her  love  of  favourites  and  her  overbearing 
temper  may  be  ascribed  in  great  part  the  misfortunes  of  her 
husband^  and  her  after  fate.  Bat  this  little  book  is  a  sloiy 
of  battles,  and  its  space  will  not  allow  us  to  discuss  the 
history  of  the  period.  Let  it  suffice  that  a  civil  war  broke 
out,  and  that  the  opposing  forces  of  York  and  Lancaster 
found  themselves  face  to  face  on  the  23rd  of  May,  145^, 
at  St.  Albans.  The  Lancastrians  were  within  the  town, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  position ;  they  were  so  sure  of 
victory  that  the  hated  Queen*s  favourite,  Somerset,  bad 
given  orders  to  his  men  to  put  to  death  every  Yorkist  taken 
prisoner.  But  on  Richard  of  York's  side  fought  the 
greatest  warrior  and  general  of  that  age,  the  renowned 
£arl  of  Warwick,  whose  name  was  a  battle  ciy  nearly 
synonymous  with  victory.  Clifford  of  Cumberland  de- 
fended the  out-posts  or  barriers  of  the  town  for  Henry  VL 

At  noon,  on  that  May  morning,  which  began  a  war  of 
thirty  years*  duration,  the  Yorkists,  with  banners  streaming 
and  clarions  sounding,  advanced  on  St.  Albans.  Clifford 
made  a  brave  defence,  and  the  Duke  was  kept  in  check. 

The  Yorkists  in  this  battle  possessed  guns,  and  Warwick 
and  Salisbury  (his  father)  were,  for  the  period,  good  artillery 
officers.  Yet  they  were  steadily  resisted  by  Clifford,  and 
the  chances  of  gaining  an  entrance  within  the  barriers 
appeared  faint  and  uncertain. 

But  Warwick  was  not  a  man  likely  to  be  discouraged 
by  even  the  valour  of  a  Clifford.  His  generalship  was  at 
once  called  into  play.  He  made  a  detour  with  his  fol- 
lowers round  part  of  the  hill  on  which  the  old  city  stands, 
broke  down  a  high  wall  to  make  an  entrance,  crossed  the 
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gardens  which  it  enclosed,  and  ordering  his '  trampets  to 
sound,  and  shouting  "  a  Warwick  !  a  Warwick  !'*  charged 
the  surprised  Lancastrians.  The  Yorkists  outside  the  bar- 
rier heard  that  cry  of  good  omen,  and,  encouraged  by  it, 
brake  through  the  barriers,  rushed  into  the  town,  and  the 
fight  was  instantly  transferred  to  the  streets,  lanes,  and 
marketrplace.  The  conflict  was — as  •  street  fights  must 
needs  be — a  fearful  one.  The  stones  were  crimsoned  with 
the  blood  of  brethren.  Clifford  fell;  Sir  Humphrey 
Stafford  shared  his  fiite }  and  Northumberland  also  fell  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight. 

Somexset,  who  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  battle, 
fought  gallantly  in  a  cause  as  much  his  own  as  his  King's, 
and  hearing  that  Cliiibrd*s  soldiers  were  giving  way  before 
the  attack  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he  hastened  to  the 
rescue. 

Bat,  years  before,  an  astrologer  had  warned  the  Duke  to 
''beware  of  a  castle,"  and  finding  himself  fighting  imme- 
diately below  the  sign  of  one  suspended  from  a  tavern, 
Somerset's  presen.ce  of  mind  suddenly  deserted  him ;  he 
became  bewildered,  was  beaten  down  and  slain.  The  day 
was  lost  for  the  Red  Rose.  The  royal  standard-bearer.  Sir  • 
Philip  Wentworth,  cast  away  his  flag  and  fled  towards 
Suffi>lk.  The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  also  fled  (leaving  his 
armour  in  a  ditch),  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  Lancastrians. 

Henry  had  been  wounded  in  the  neck  by  an  arrow, 
and  had  found  refuge  in  a  thatched  house  occupied  by 
a  tanner.  There  he  was  found  by  the  victorious  Duke  of 
York.  Kn^ling  respectfully  before  his  sovereign,  whom 
both  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians  pitied,  Richard  protested 
his  loyalty  and  declared  his  readiness  to  obey  the  King. 
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**  Stop  the  pursuit  and  slaughter,  then/'  replied  Henry, 
"and  I  will  do  whatever  you  will." 

The  Duke  ordered  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  then 
led  the  captive  monarch  to  the  Abbey,  where  both  knelt 
in  prayer  before  the  shrine  of  England's  first  martyr,  St. 
Alban.  , 

From  thence  they  journeyed  together  to  London. 

This  first  battle  placed  England  under  the  power  of 
the  House  of  York,  and  the  Duke  was  declared  Protector 
of  the  realm  a  second  time.  (He  had  been  Regent  during 
the  King's  previous  attack  of  insanity.)  Salisbury  was 
entrusted  with  the  great  seal,  and  Warwick  made 
Governor  of  Calais. 

The  Battle  of  St.  Albans  was  the  first  of  the  twelve 
great  battles  fought  between  York  and  Lancaster,  with 
varied  fortunes. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  the  story  of  each  of  these 
battles,  but  shall  next  select  the  one  in  which  the  great 
Earl  who  was  the  moving  spirit  of  them  perished ;  and 
close  «with  the  final  one,  that  of  Bosworth  Field,  which 
decided  ihe  fate  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  ended  the  Wan 
of  the  Roses. 

Richard  of  York  was  slain  at  the  Battle  of  Wakefield, 
won  by  the  Lancastrians.  His  son  Edward  succeeded  to 
his  claims,  and  to  a  higher  fortune.  Warwick  was  his 
firm  adherent,  and  at  Towton  Field,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
war  horse  in  view  of  the  soldiers  (as  a  token  tliat  he 
would  never  flee),  he  roused  a  spirit  which  in  spite  of 
superior  numbers,  and  the  most  terribly  fought  field 
England  had  ever  witnessed,  secured  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land for  Edward  Plantagenet.  But  an  insult  ofiered  to 
the  stout  Earl  changed  the  young  King's  fortunes.    The 
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indignant  Warwick  deserted  his  ungrateful  sovereign,  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Lancastrians,  giving  his  youngest 
daughter  Aune  Neville  (then  only  fifteen  years  old)  in 
marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  son  of  the  woman 
against  whom  he  had  so  long  carried  on  a  fatal  warfare. 

Warwick  returned  to  England  to  drive  Edward  from 
his  throne,  and  reinstate  the  **  meek  usurper**  Henry.  But 
the  change  was  destined  to  last  but  a  few  brief  months.  In 
the  spring  of  147 1  the  banished  Edward  returned  to 
England,  gathered  his  followers,  and  marched  rapidly 
from  York  to  London,  where  he  once  more  resumed  the 
state  of  king ;  but  he  was  not  to  keep  it  long  undisturbed. 
The  great  Earl  had  gathered  a  large  following  at  Coventry, 
and  in  spite  of  the  defection  of  the  faithless  Duke  of 
Clarence,  marched  with  a  host  of  warriors  towards  London, 
hoping  to  intercept  the  Yorkists  on  their  march  from 
York.  On  reaching  St.  Albans,  however,  he  learned  that 
London  had  received  and  welcomed  her  Yorkist  King ; 
he  halted,  therefore,  in  order  to  allow  his  men  to  rest 
after  their  fatigues ;  and  on  the  following  Saturday  moved 
forward  to  Bamet,  which  stands  on  a  hill  midway  between 
St.  Albans  and  London. 

Here  he  resolved  to  await  the  approach  of  his  royal  foe, 
and  encamped  on  Gladsmuir  Heath. 

Edward  did  not  keep  the  Earl  long  waiting.  On  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday  he  left  London,  and  reached  Bamet 
late  in  the  evening.  As  the  Yorkists  approached  the 
town,  the  King's  outriders,  meeting  the  outposts  of  the 
Earl;  chased  them  past  the  embattled  tower  of  the  church 
dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  advanced  till  through  the 
darkness  they  perceived  the  army  of  the  Kingmaker.  On 
learning  how  near  the  Earl  was,  the  King  ordered  his 
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army  to  move  through  Bamet,  and  encamped  in  the 
darknesSj  close  to  the  foe^  on  Gladsmuir  Heath.  Edward 
took  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  in  the  town^  the 
soldiers  lay  on  the  lieath,  but  they  had  no  sleep,  for  the 
voices  of  the  foe,  the  neighing  of  horses,  and  the  roar  of 
artillery,  continually  disturbed  their  repose. 

Warwick*s  guns  were  fired,  in  fact,  all  night  at  them, 
but  by  a  happy  chance  without  efiect.  £dward  had  in- 
tended to  place  his  men  immediately  in  front  of  the  EarFs 
forces,  but,  confused  and  deceived  by  the  darkness,  he  had 
failed  to  perceive  the  extent  of  Warwick*8  line  and  had 
not  stationed  his  force  opposite  the  right  wing  as  he  in- 
tended. The  great  EarFs  artillery  was  posted  on  the  right 
division  of  his  army,  and  though  constantly  dischaiged, 
as  he  believed  the  enemy  to  be  within  fire,  was  of  course 
ineffectual. 

The  first  red  flash  of  the  guns  through  the  darkness 
of  the  night  revealed  to  Edward  the  escape  his  sol- 
diers had  had,  and  he  forbade  his  artillery  to  return  the 
EarFs  fire,  lest  their  true  position  should  be  revealed  to 
him ;  thus  Warwick*s  gunners  awoke  the  night  echoes  in 
vain,  while  the  foe  lay  unharmed  close  beside  him. 

Easter  Sunday  dawned.  A  flourish  of  trumpets,  and 
the  solemn  tolling  of  the  bell  of  St.  John's  Church, 
roused  the  inhabitants  of  Bamet  to  witness  another  of  the 
many  battles  which  had  too  long  disturbed  the  household 
peace  of  England. 

The  morning  was  damp  and  chilly.  A  thick  fog 
overshadowed  the  heath,  and  hung  so  closely  over  both 
armies  that  neither  Yorkists  nor  Lancastrians  could  see 
their  foes  save  at  intervals. 

The  superstition  of  the  age  caused  the  Lancastrians  to 
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believe  that  the  mist  had  been  raised  by  the  spells  of 
witchcraft,  in  which  £dward*s  mother-in-law,  Jacqueline 
of  Bedford,  was  believed  to  be  skilled,  and  they  shuddered 
at  finding  themselves  (as  they  believed)  opposed  to  the 
powers  of  darkness  as  well  as  to  the  valour  of  the 
Plantagenets. 

At  break  of  day  Warwick  ordered  the  trumpets  to 
sound,  and  marshalled  his  forces.  The  task  was  one  of 
great  difficulty,  for  he  had  to  take  care  so  to  order  the 
leaders  that  he  might  give  no  umbrage  to  the  long-tried 
but  generally  unsuccessfnl  champions  of  the  Red  Rose. 
The  command  of  the  centre  of  the  host,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  archers  and  billmen,  was  assigned  to  Somerset ; 
Oxford  shared  the  command  of  the  right  wing  with 
Montague;  and  Exeter  led  the  left  wing  in  conjunction 
with  Warwick  in  person. 

Meanwhile  Edward,  wearing  a  royal  crown  on  his 
basinet,  and  mounted  on  his  white  charger,  marshalled 
hts  army  with  skill  and  judgment.  He  kept  the  fickle 
Clarence  in  dose  attendance  on  himself,  assuming 
the  command  of  the  centre.  At  the  head  of  the 
right  wing  he  placed  Gloucester,  a  boy  in  his  teens, 
to  cope  with  Exeter,  and  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick 
himself.  Hastings  commanded  the  left  A  body  of 
choice  troops  was  kept  as  a  reserve.  After  each  leader 
had  addressed  his  troops,  the  battle  joined.  At  first  for- 
tune smiled  on  the  Lancastrians;  the  error  made  by 
Edward  in  placing  his  men  on  the  previous  night  now 
causing  him  serious  inconvenience,  for  the  Lancastrian  right 
wing,  composed  of  cavalry,  so  overlapped  the  royal  troopa 
opposed  to  them,  that  Oxford  and  Montague  were  enabled 
to  crush  Hastings;  the  Yorkist  left  wing  was  completely 

GO 
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discomfited,  and  many  of  the  men  spnrred  oat  of  the  fog, 
and  escaping,  galloped  towards  London^  and  proclaimed 
that  Warwick  had  won  the  daj.  But  the  tide  of  war 
flowed  differently  towards  the  right.  Richard  of  Gloa- 
cester  was  giving,  in  his  boyhood^  earnest  of  the  militaiy 
skill  and  valour  of  his  daring  manhood.  With  an  eye  that 
nothing  escaped,  the  boy  Duke  perceived  the  cause  of 
Hastings*  defeat,  and  instantly  practised  the  manocavre  that 
led  to  it.  Pressing  on  with  savage  ferocity,  he  succeeded  in 
placing  the  left  wing  of  the  Lancastrians  in  the  like  piedi- 
•cament  to  that  in  which  Hastings  had  been;they  were  at  the 
same  moment  dispirited  by  the  fall  of  the  unlucky  Exeter, 
who  was  wounded  by  an  arrow ;  but  Warwick  showed 
no  disposition  to  yield.  So  thick  was  the  fog  that  the 
Lancastrians  were  not  aware  that  the  left  wing  of  the 
Yorkists  had  been  destroyed;  but  Edward  learned  it 
early,  and,  enraged  at  the  loss,  charged  the  Lancastrian 
centre  with  such  impetuosity  that  Somerset's  ranks  weie 
thrown  into  confusion. 

And  now  Oxford,  after  pursuing  the  acattered  left 
wing  of  the  Yorkists  to  the  verge  of  the  heath,  wheeled 
round,  determined  to  attack  Edward's  centre  on  the  flank. 
But  some  Lancastrian  archers  chanced  at  that  moment  to 
perceive  the  Star  of  the  De  yere8(the  family  badge)throagh 
the  mist,  and  mistaking  it  for  the  Sun,  which  was  Edward's 
badge,  and  not  comprehending  Oxford's  movement, 
believed  that  the  approaching  cavalry  were  Yorkists*  and 
sent  a  flight  of  arrows  rattling  against  their  armour. 

"  Treason !  treason  !"  shouted  the  followers  of  Oe  Ver^ 
"we  are  betrayed!"  Oxford,  astoaishedj  indignanr, 
and  bewildered  by  the  doubt  of  treachery,  concluded  that 
the  act  was  intentioral,  and  at  once  rode  off  the  field  at  the 
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head  of  800  men.  But  where  wu  Warwick^  at  a  time  when 
hb  voice  and  eje  were  needed  ererywhere  ?  Alas !  the 
great  Earl  had — ^in  remembrance,  perhaps,  of  how  he  had 
foQght  and  won  at  Towton— «eot  his  charger  from  the 
field  and  fought  on  foot  j  and,  in  the  press  of  the  fog- 
enveloped  army,  his  skill  as  a  general  was  of  little  or  no 
avail,  while  Edward,  mounted  on  his  white  steed,  was  to 
be  seen  wherever  the  battle  raged  the  fiercest,  crying 
savagely,  "  Spare  none  who  favour  the  rebel  Earl  !*' 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  fight  began. 
Long  before  mid-day  both  the  wings  of  the  Lancastrians 
had  vanished.  Somerset  had  fled.  Exeter  lay  on  the  heath 
amid  the  dead  and  dying.  Oxford,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
ridden  off,  but  Warwick  and  his  brother  Montague  still 
kept  the  field.  Alone  the  glorious  brethren  contended 
against  the  power  and  bravery  of  Edward,  and  the  battle 
raged  more  furiously  than  ever  where  the  two  great  leaders 
contended  to  the  death.  On  both  sides  the  slaughter  was 
dreadfiil.  On  Edward's,  Lord  Say,  Sir  John  Lisle,  Lord 
Cromwell,  Sir  Humphrey  Bouchier,  with  about  1500 
soldiers,  lay  dead  ;  on  Warwick's  side  twenty-three  knights 
and  3000  men-at-arms  fell.  At  length,  wearied  out  with 
the  terrible  struggle,  Edward  ordered  up  his  reserve.  The 
great  Warwick  encountered  this  new  peril  with  his  usual 
courage.  ''On!"  he  cried  to  his  faint  and  weaiy  fol- 
lowers ;  *'  this  is  their  last  resource.  If  we  withstand  this 
one  charge,  the  field  b  ours!** 

But  he  spoke  to  men  who  had  no  longer  strength  to 
rally  at  that  beloved  leader*s  call. 

His  faithful  brother  alone  fully  responded  to  it ;  and 
rushed  with  him  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  And  there, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  but  great  and  dauntless  to  the 
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hat,  fell  Warwick.  Montague  rushed  to  his  rescue  as  he 
fell,  and  was,  perhaps,  happy  in  dying  by  his  beloved 
brother's  side. 

With  Warwick's  death  ended  the  Battle  of  Bamet. 


But  not  immediately  with  the  death  of  the  Kingmaker 
did  the  terrible  civil  strife  of  the  Roses  end.  The  adverse 
factions  met  once  again  before  Edward  could  feel  secure 
of  his  hardly-won  crown.  At  Tewkesbury,  however,  the 
last  hopes  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  expired.  In  that  battle 
her  adherents  were  finally  defeated,  her  son  slain;  and 
the  death  of  the  captive  King,  which  shortly  followed, 
put  a  final  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  Lancastrian  party. 
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fCE  more  the  House  of  Lancaster,  though  not 
in  the  direct  line,  dispated  the  title  of  that  of 
York  to  the  English  crown.  Richmond,  the 
grandson  of  Owen  Tudor,  and  son  of  Mar- 
garet Beaufort,  grand-daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  and 
Katherine  Swjnford,  claimed  the  crown  of  England  in  his 
mother  s  right.  The  last  Plantagenet  was  the  hlood-stained 
usurper  who  had  torn  the  sceptre  from  the  boj  hands  of 
Edward  V.  and  his  joung  brother  \  but  for  those  crimes 
Richard  would  have  had  no  cause  to  fear  such  a  claim  as 
that  of  Richmond;  but  the  nation  hated  the  man  over  whom 
hung  such  foul  clouds  of  suspicion,  and  was  pleased  to  hear 
that  Richmond  had  vowed  before  the  high  altar  at  Rennes 
that  if  he  ever  wore  the  crown  of  England,  he  would  espouse 
Elizabeth  of  York,  the  sister  of  the  poor  little  Princes. 

Richmond  was  assisted  by  the  French  Court  \  the  Lady 
of  Beaujeu,  Regent  for  the  boy  King  Charles,  aiding  him 
with  money  and  men  to  undertake  a  descent  on  England. 
He  had  also  been  joined  before  he  left  France  by  one  of  the 
most  faithful  and  devoted  adherents  of  the  Red  Rose, 
John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford.  A  long  and  weary  cap- 
tivity, during  which  his  only  son  had  died  in  the  Tower, 
and  his  wife  had  had  to  earn  her  bread  by  needlework, 
had  not  broken  the  spirit  of  the  great  Lancastrian  leader. 
Hearing  that  the  partisans  of  the  Red  Rose  were  again 
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about  to  take  the  field,  he  persuaded  his  keeper,  James 
Blount,  captain  of  the  fortress  of  Hammes,  to  let  him 
escape,  in  order  to  fight  for  the  old  cause.  Blount,  de- 
lighted with  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  noble  captive, 
was  won  to  his  side.  He  not  only  consented  to  set 
Oxford  free,  but  accompanied  him  to  Richmond,  and 
placed  the  fortress  at  the  adventurer's  service. 

The  Wekh  £arl  was  greatly  delighted  at  obtaining  sudi 
an  adherent ;  he  welcomed  the  De  Vere  with  the  greatest 
gratitude,  and,  thus  supported,  set  sail  from  France,  with  a 
few  pieces  of  artillery  and  about  3000  men,  collected  from 
the  jails  and  hospitals  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  and 
described  by  Philip  de  Comines  as  "  the  loosest  and  most 
profligate  fellows  of  all  the  country.'* 

After  a  six  days'  voyage  the  expedition  arrived 
safely  at  Milford  Haven,  and  Richmond  landed  without 
opposition.  He  marched  from  thence,  without  check  of 
any  kind,  till  he  reached  a  place  then  known  as  White- 
moors,  in  Leicestershire,  where  he  raised  his  standard  on 
the  margin  of  a  rivulet  known  in  the  locality  as  ''  the 
Tweed."  To  the  north  of  his  anny  was  a  morass ;  beyond 
the  morass  a  spacious  plain  nearly  surrounded  by  hills. 
About  three  mUes  from  the  camp,  concealed  from  the  in- 
vader's view  by  a  rising  ground,  was  the  small  market- 
town  of  Bosworth — since  then  become  an  historical  name. 

Richard  was  at  Nottingham  when  the  tidings  of  Rich- 
mond's landing  at  Milford  Haven  reached  him.  He  had 
entrusted  the  defence  of  Wales  to  Rice  ap  Thomas,  and 
he  was  indignant  at  his  follower's  base  betrayal  of  his 
trust.  Only  by  treachery  could  the  landing  have  been 
achieved  without  opposition ;  for  Richard  had  had  early 
tidings  of  Richmond's  gathering,  and  had  taken  precautions 
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against  the  descent,  which  prored  futile  from  his  adherent's 
betrayal  of  his  trust  Vowing  vengeance  alike  on  Rich- 
mond and  his  followers,  the  King  ordered  his  troops  to 
march  towards  Leicester.  He  had  bj  this  time  a  large  armj 
gathered.  The  Northern  men  were  sti)l  faithful  to  the 
White  Rose,  and  flocked  in  thousands  to  his  standard  j  but 
many  of  the  nobles  whom  he  summoned  disobeyed  the  call* 
Lord  Stanley,  Richmond's  step-father  (he  had  married  the 
widowed  Countess  of  Richmond),  sent  to  say  that  sickness 
prevented  him  from  being  beside  his  sovereign  at  this 
crisis.  Richard  at  once  ordered  Stanley's  son.  Lord 
Strange^  to  be  secured  and  kept  as  a  hostage  for  the  fidelity 
of  his  father. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  i6th  of  August  that 
Richard,  mounted  on  a  tall  white  charger,  entered 
Leicester.  The  castle  was  too  old  and  dilapidated  to  ac- 
commodate a  king  j  he  was  therefore  lodged  in  a  house 
then  designated  as  the  Blue  Boar.  At  Leicester  he 
was  joined  by  John  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  Lord  Lovel,  and  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury. 
The  latter  knight  brought  unwelcome  tidings.  At  Stoney 
Stratford  he  had  been  deserted  by  Sir  Walter  Hungerford 
and  Sir  Thomas  Bourchier,  who  had  fled  with  their  fol- 
lowers to  Richmond's  camp.  The  King  heard  of  this 
treachery  with  the  dauntless  composure  of  a  Plantagenet, 
and  prepared  at  once  to  march  towards  the  enemy. 
Eight  miles  from  Leicester  he  came  in  sight  of  the  army  of 
Richmond,  and  encamped  for  that  day  near  the  Abbey  of 
Miraville. 

In  the  evening  he  advanced  to  within  a  mile  of  the 
town  of  Bosworth,  and  posted  his  army  strongly  on 
Amyon  Hill,  a. steep  acclivity,  especially  on  the  north- 
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ward  side ;  but  less  steep  towards  the  south,  where  (a 
morass  intervening)  Richmond's  army  lay. 

Lord  Stanley  remained  at  Stapleton.  His  brother.  Sir 
William  Stanley,  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Shakspeare's  genius  has  painted  in  immortal  words  the 
night  of  anxiety  and  horror  which  the  usurper  passed 
previous  to  the  day  of  battle.  "He  was  disturbed  by 
alarming  dreams,  and  when  the  longed-for  daylight 
chased  the  visions  of  the  night,  he  received  fresh  tidings 
of  treachery  and  desertion." 

In  the  darkness.  Sir  John  Savage,  Sir  Simon  Digby,  and 
Sir  Brian  Sandford,  had  gone  over  to  Richmond,  with 
their  followers.  The  desertion  of  Savage  was  a  severe 
blow,  for  he  was  Lord  Stanley's  nephew,  and  led  the  men 
of  Cheshire.  A  mysterious  warning  had  also  been  cast 
into  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  tent :  it  ran  thus : — 

"  Jackey  of  Norfolk  be  not  too  bold. 
For  Dickon,  thy  master,  is  bought  and  sold." 

Hitherto  the  intentions  of  Lord  Stanley  had  remained 
doubtful.  Even  his  own  brother,  who  had  brought  3000 
men  from  Stafford,  and  was  encamped  on  the  King's 
right,  was  ignorant  of  his  purpose. 

When,  however,  the  morning  advanced,  and  the  hostile 
armies  prepared  for  battle.  Lord  Stanley  moved  slowly 
forward,  and  posted  his  men  midway  between  the  two 
hosts.  Richard,  enraged,  sent  a  pursuivant-at-arms  to 
command  his  instant  attendance,  and  to  declare  that  the 
King  had  sworn,  if  he  did  not  obey,  to  cut  off  his  son 
George's  head.  Stanley  now  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
sent  back  an  answer  of  defiance. 

"  If  the  King  cut  off  Strange's  head,  I  have  more  sons 
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alive/*  was  his  reply;  "he may  do  his  pleasure^  but  to  go 
to  him  I  am  not  now  determined,*' 

Enraged  at  this  insolent  reply^  Richard  ordered  the 
immediate  execution  of  Lord  Strange,  but  his  surround- 
ing nobles  interfered,  and  advised  him  to  postpone  the  exe- 
cution till  after  the  battle.  Richard,  probably  not 
desirous  of  driving  Stanley  to  summary  vengeance,  left 
the  unlucky  hostage  in  the  custody  ..of  his  tent*keeper, 
and  armed  for  the  approaching  struggle. 

The  King  waa  not  quite  hiqaself ;  the  great  intellect 
and  indomitable  courage  of  the  last  Plantagenet  had  been 
shaken  by  broken  rest,  remorse,  and  the  fear  of  treachery. 

Nevertheless  he  prepared  to  .meet  bis  fate  with  a  kingly 
spirit. 

He  gave  the  honour  of  leading  the  van  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  his  son  .the. Earl'  of  Surrey |  it  consisted  of 
archers,  flanked  with  cuirassiers.  The  centre  or  main 
battle  was  formed  of  choice  bUlmen,  surrounded  by  pikes, 
and  formed  into  a  dense  square,  with  wings  of  cavalry  on 
either  side ;  the  King  commanded  it  in  person. 

The  rear  guard  waa  under  the  command  of  Northum- 
berland. 

Richard  had  also  formidable  artillery, 

Richmond,  who  was  a  mere  adventurer,  put  forward  by 
the  enemies  of  the  King,  might  well  be  uneasy  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  foe.  He  was  no  warrior,  and  he  stood 
opposed  in  arms  to  one  who  in  his  boyhood  had  changed 
the  fortune  of  the  day  when  even  the  great  Warwick 
was  in  the  field.  Henry  Tudor  sent  to  ask  Lord 
Stanley  to  come  and  help  him  marshal  his  forces. 

Stanley  sent  for  answer  that  no  aid  need  be  expected 
from  him  till  the  armies  met  in  the  field  \  but  he  advised 
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Richmond  to  make  the  onset  without  delay.  Richmond 
was  perplexed  and  losing  confidence.  He  knew  his  in- 
feriority as  a  general ;  he  saw  that  the  King's  forces  £»> 
out-nambered  his  own.  However  it  was  not  possible  to 
retreat  He  must  fights  and  after  holding  a  council 
of  war  it  was  determined  that  the  attack  should  be 
made  at  once. 

The  Lancastrian  army  was  then  set  in  order  of  battle. 
The  van,  consisting  of  archers,  was  confided  to  the  leading 
of  Oxford.  Richmond  commanded  the  main  body  or 
centre  3  his  standard-bearer  was  Sir  William  Brandon.  The 
rear  was  commanded  by  his  kinsman  Jasper  Tudor,  whose 
age  and  experience  it  was  hoped  would  compensate  for  his 
nephew's  lack  of  prowess.  Richmond's  army,  like  the 
King's,  had  two  wings ;  one  commanded  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Talbot,  the  other  by  Sir  John  Savage^ 

When  the  ranks  were  marshalled  and  all  preparations 
made,  Richmond,  in  complete  armour,  but  bare-headed, 
rode  through  the  host,  and  showed  for  the  first  time  to 
the  Lancastrian  soldiers  the  face  of  the  man  who  called 
himself  the  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt.  They  who  had  seen 
the  gallant  Edward  IV.  riding  in  all  the  beauty  of  his 
princely  youth  at  Towton  and  Tewkesbury,  or  who  had 
looked  on  the  fair  face  of  the  young  ill-fated  Prince  of 
Wales  who  died  at  Tewkesbuary,  must  have  marvelled  at 
the  contrast  Richmond  was  short,  with  grey  eyes  and 
yellow  hair»  and  his  countenance  was  mean  and  wore  ao 
expression  of  cunning  and  hypocrisy. 

After  riding  along  bis  lines,  Richmond  halted  on  an 
elevated  part  of  the  field,  and  addressed  a  speech  to  his 
followers  after  the  fashion  of  those  times. 

Perceiving  that  his  words  had  made  an  impression  on 
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theni^  he  concluded  by  exclaiming,  **  In  the  name  of  Grod, 
then,  and  of  St.  George,  let  eveiy  man  advance  his 
banner !" 

At  these  words  Sir  William  Brandon  nnfiirled  the 
"Red  Dragon**  flag,  the  trumpets  sounded  the  onset, 
and,  keeping  the  morass  to  his  right,  Richmond  led 
the  Lancastrians  slowly  up  the  ascent  towards  Amyon 
HiU. 

Long  before  this  movement  commenced,  Richard  had 
mounted  *' White  Surrey,**  ascended  an  eminence  since 
called  "Dickon's  Mount,'*  and  harangued  his  followers 
in  words  worthy  of  one  whom  even  his  enemies  allowed 
to  be  a  wise  and  patriotic,  though  a  cruel  king.  As  he  con- 
cluded it  he  added :  "  Let  every  one  strike  but  one  sure 
blow,  and  certainly  the  day  will  be  ours.  Wherefore  ad- 
vance banners,  sound  trumpets.  St.  George  be  our  aid, 
and  God  grant  us  victory.** 

As  the  King  ceased  speaking  he  put  on  his  helmet, 
**  with  a  crown  of  ornament,**  the  Yorkists  raised  a  loud 
shout,  the  trampets  sounded,  and  they  marched  to  the 
encounter. 

Richard  appeared  certainly  to  have  the  advantage,  as  he 
believed  he  had.  Even  should  Stanley  desert,  his  army 
would  still  nearly  equal  that  of  Richmond,  and  his  posi- 
tion on  the  hill  had  been  well  chosen.  Moreover,  in  order 
to  outflank  the  foe,  he  had  extended  his  van  to  an  unusual 
length.  But  Oxford,  the  leader  of  the  Tudor  van,  was  a  good 
general.  He  had  learned  a  lesson  of  war  on  Barnet  field 
which  stood  him  in  good  stead  at  Bosworth.  No  sooner  did 
Oxford's  men  come  to  a  close  encounter  with  those  under 
Norfolk,  than  the  Earl  saw  that  the  same  danger  menaced 
him  which  had  been  fatal  to  Hastings  at  Barnet,  and  shouted 
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orders  loudly  that  no  soldier  should  move  ten  yards  from 
his  colours. 

The  men,  not  understanding  the  order,  hurriedly  closed 
their  ranks,  and  ceased  fighting.  The  royal  troops,  sus- 
pecting stratagem,  likewise  drew  back  from  the  conflict. 
Oxford,  availing  himself  of  this  brief  pause,  formed  his 
men  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  and  made  a  furious  attack 
on  the  Yorkists.  At  the  same  moment  Lord  Stanley, 
who  had  moved  rapidly  to  Richmond's  right  hand,  charged 
the  royal  van  with  fury ;  and  Norfolk  would  have  been 
exposed  to  the. danger  from^which  Oxford  had  just  es- 
caped, if  Richard  had,  not;,  during  the  pause  of  the  com- 
batantSy  reformed  the  Yorkists,  placing  thin  lines  in  front, 
and  supporting  them  by  dense  masses.  But  the  King 
could  not  give  spirit  to  his  half-hearted  followers.  Not  a 
man  there  but  must  have  thought  of  the  innocent  children 
of  the  Tower  ^  of  the  dark  whispers  that  were  circulated 
touching  the  death  of  the  Queen,  their  beloved,Warwick*s 
daughter. 

Norfolk,  out-numbered  aad  sore,  pressed,  was  slowly 
but  surely  yielding  ground,  and  the  men  of  the  King's 
division  fought  without  spirit  or  energy. 

Weary,  and  doubtless  foreboding,  his  future  fate, 
Richard  rode  from  the  doud  of  smoke  which  enveloped 
the  armies  to  a  spring  of  water  on  Amyon  Hill  to  quench 
his  thirst — it  has  since  been  called  "King  Richard's 
Well** — and  as  he  dismounted  to  drink,  Catesby  and  a  few 
of  his  other  friends  brought  a  fleet  steed  to  him,  and 
urged  his  instant  flight. 

"The  field  is  lost,  but  the  King  can  yet  be  saved,**  they 
urged,  as  the  war  cries  which  reached  their  ears  proclaimed 
how  Stanley  and  Oxford  were  pressing  the  Howards. 
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**  Mount,  my  liege/'  said  Catesbj.  ^*  I  hold  it  time  for 
you  to  fly.  Stanley's  darts  are  so  sore  that  against  them 
no  man  can  stand.  Fly ! — till  another  day."  "  Fly !" 
cried  the  King,  indignantly.  ''  By  St  Paul,  not  one  foot ! 
I  will  either  make  an  end  of  battles  this  day,  or  finish  my 
life  on  the  field*    I  will  die  King  of  £ngland." 

He  hastily  closed  his  vizor,  remounted  his  charger,  and 
dashed  into  the  field.  Richard  now  spurred  from  his 
right  centre  to  see  how  the  day  went  with  the  Howards. 
At  the  same  moment  Richmond,  surrounded  by  his  guard, 
bad  gaUoped  forward  to  encourage  the  soldiers  of  Stanley 
and  Oxford  by  his  presence. 

Consequently  Richard  and  Heniy  came  in  sight  of  each 
other,  and  no  sooner  did  the  King  perceive  the  adventurer 
than  he  determined  to  try  and  settle  the  quarrel  by  a  per- 
sonal encounter.  With  lance  in  rest,  followed  by  his 
bravest  warriors,  Richard  of  York  dashed  towards  the 
banner  of  the  Rouge  Dragon  which  Sir  William  Brandon 
held  near  Richmond.  Never  was  a  more  terrible  charge. 
The  white  steed,  the  crowned  helmet  of  the  King,  made 
him  the  mark  of  all  the  Lancastrian  knights,  but  they  were 
powerless  to  stay  his  course.  The  banner  was  trampled 
in  the  dust.  Sir  William  Brandon  lay  dead  beside  it« 
Sir  John  Cheyney,  a  burly  warrior,  was  unhorsed,  and  the 
fate  of  Richmond  appeared  sealed. 

But  the  Lancastrians  crowded  round  him,  and  made  a 
shield  for  him  of  their  own  bodies. 

Nevertheless,  this  desperate  charge  had  caused  a  panic 
in  the  ranks  of  Oxford,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  appeared 
likely  to  be  faithful  to  the  White  Rose,  when  Sir  William 
Stanley,  who  had  hitherto  remained  a  spectator  of  the 
fight,  shouted  *'  a  Stanley  for  Richmond  !**  and  galloped 
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to  the  aid  of  his  brother.  Then,  indeed,  the  tide 
turned  for  the  Tudor.  Still,  if  Northumberland  had 
brought  up  the  rear,  the  fight  might  have  even  then  been 
maintained,  but  the  Percy  stood  sullenly  still,  and  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  throw  away  their  weapons,  and  remain 
motionless  while  Yorkists  fled  and  Lancastrians  pursoed 
before  their  eyes  $  for  the  Stanleys  pressed  on,  and  the 
Yorkists,  utterly  defeated,  fled.  Lord  Lovel,  and  other 
White  Rose  chiefs,  made  their  escape,  but  some  of 
Richard's  soldiers  preferred  a  glorious  death  to  flight. 
Howard  of  Norfolk  died  fighting  gallantly ;  Walter  Lord 
Ferrers  and  Sir  Richard  Ratclifle  also  felL  Lord  Surrey 
and  Catesby  were  taken  prisoners.  Northumberiand,  of 
course,  quietly  surrendered* 

Richard,  betrayed  and  lost,  saw  that  his  last  hour  was 
come.  Rising  in  his  stirrups,  and  shouting  treason,  as  in 
truth  he  had  good  cause,  the  King  spurred  into  the  midst 
of  his  foes,  and  dealt  death  around  him.  Not  even  when 
unhorsed  did  he  cease  to  fight ;  his  armour  was  bruised, 
his  shield  broken,  the  crown  dashed  from  his  helmet,  still 
he  was  a  formidable  foe.  At  last,  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
and  bleeding  from  many  wounds,  he  sank  on  the 
earth,  and  murmuring  ''Treason,"  with  dying  scorn, 
expired. 

With  Richard*s  fall  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field  was 
ended. 

Richmond,  preserved  unhurt  through  that  dreadful 
conflict  by  the  devotion  of  his  firiends,  fell  on  his 
knees  on  the  field  and  returned  thanks  to  Grod  for  the 
victory. 

When  he  rose,  many  blood-stained  defisnders  had 
gathered  round  him.     Reginald  Bray,  who  had  found 
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Rtchard*8  crown  of  ornament  hanging  on  a  bosh,  now 
brought  it  to  Lord  Stanlef^  and  as  the  Baron  placed 
it  on  his  step-son's  head,  the  Lancastrians  shouted  as  one 
man,  "  Long  live  King  Henry  I** 

The  Plantagenet  dynasty  was  ended,  and  with  it  the 
Tuel  and  terrible  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
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AS  SING  over  the  insignificant  wan  of  Henr7 
VIII.i  the  chief  battle  in  which  was  that  named 
by  the  defeated  French  themselves  "  The 
Battle  of  the  Spurs***  (the  combat  having 
scarcely  begun  before  the  French  army  fled  at  headlong 
speedy  leaving  their  officers  to  be  made  prisonera)^  we 
come  to  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  land  battles  were 
superseded  by  sea  fights* 

Her  successor  James  I.'s  reign  was  pacific;  his  son's 
brought  once  more  into  the  field  the  soldiers  of  Britain, 
unhappily  again  in  civil  strife,  though  it  was  of  a  different 
nature  firom  that  which  had  desolated  England,  and 
destroyed  her  old  nobility,  in  the  Wars  ofthe  Roses. 

Those  dreadful  conflicts,  than  which  no  land  battles 
were  ever  more  bravely  fought,  had  been  engaged  in  from 
purely  selfish  motives.  They  were  mere  dynastic  struggles 
between  cruel  and  sanguinary  princes,  fix)m  which  we  turn 
with  horror,  and  over  which  not  even  the  majestic  figure 
of  Warwick,  looming  firom  the  gloomy  picture,  can  cast  a 
charm.    But  the  wars  between  the  Cavaliers  and  Pazlia* 

*  Henry,  wlio  wm  fond  of  a  jokc^  congratulated  his  aptiYcsy  after 
this  battle^  on  the  fjtal  speed  of  their  cavalry.  The  chtvalious  Ficncfa 
offioen  joined  in  his  laugh,  and  cxdaimfd  that  it  had  been  meicfy  a 
"Battle  of  Spun r 
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mentarians  broaght  into  play  the  two  great  national 
characteristics — loyalty^  and  the  love  of  freedom — un- 
fortunately opposed  to  each  other^  but  inspiring  an  in- 
terest which  will  never  die  out.  Few  of  us  feel  in- 
clined to  take  sides  with  either  the  White  or  Red  Rose, 
after  the  death  of  Duke  Richard  of  York,  but  nearly 
every  one  is  at  heart — even  in  this  same  1 869— either  a 
Cavalier  or  a  Roundhead. 

The  disputes  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament 
having  ended  in  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  King's  side, 
the  Royal  Standard  was  raised  at  Nottingham  on  the  26th 
of  August,  1642,  '*  at  about  six  of  the  clock/*  says  Claren- 
don, ''  on  the  evening  of  a  very  stormy  and  tempestuous 
day.  The  King  himself,  with  a  small  train,  rode  to  the 
top  of  the  castle-hill;  Varney,  the  Knight-Marshal, 
carrying  the  standard,  which  was  erected  in  that 
place  with  little  other  ceremony  than  the  sound  of 
drunis  and  trumpets.  Melancholy  men  observed  many 
ill  presages  about  that  time.  The  standard  was  blown 
down,  the  same  night  it  had  been  set  up,  by  a  very 
strong  and  unruly  wind,  and  could  not  be  fixed  again  in  a 
day  or  two,  Ull  the  tempest  was  allayed.'* 

In  the  first  encounter,  however,  between  the  King's 
troops  and  the  Parliamentarians,  the  successful  valour  of 
Prince  Rupert  gave  a  good  omen  to  the  cause,  and  much  en- 
couragement to  the  Royalists.  In  an  engagement  near 
Worcester  he  defeated  Colonel  Sandys  and  a  considerable 
body  of  Roundheads.  But  it  was  at  Edgehill  the  first 
battle  was  fought.  It  was  claimed  as  a  victory  by  both  sides; 
but,  in  reality,  would  have  been  the  King*s,  had  not  Prince 
Rupert  repeated  the  mistake  of  Prince  Edward  at  Lewes, t.«. 
pursued  his  defeated  foes  too  far,  forgetting  the  necessity  of 
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observing  the  field  and  supporting  the  rest  of  the  forces. 
As  it  is  impossible  in  this  little  volume  to  tell  the  stoiy  of 
each  of  the  battles  of  the  great  civil  war,  we  shall  not 
dwell  upon  the  Royal  victories  over  Lord  Fairfax  and 
Sir  William  Waller,  nor  describe  the  hard-fought,  but 
indecisive  first  battle  of  Newbury,  when  the  London  train^ 
bands  ''  stood  as  a  bulwark  and  rampire  to  defend  the  rest,** 
says  Lord  Clarendon  %  "  and  when  their  wings  of  horse 
were  scattered  and  dispersed,  kept  their  ground  so  steadily 
that,  though  Prince  Rupert  himself  led  up  the  choice 
horse  to  charge  them,  and  endured  their  storm  of  small 
shot,  he  could  make  no  impression  upon  their  stand  of  pikes, 
but  was  forced  to  wheel  about."  At  Marston  Moor  Rupert 
fought  the  united  army  of  Presbyterians  and  Scotch  Cove- 
nanters with  such  nsh  and  heedless  valour  that  the  contest 
ended  in  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Royalists.  But  at  this  battle 
Fairfax  was  supported  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  general 
against  whom  the  brave  but  impetuous  cavalry  officer  had 
little  chance  of  success,  and  from  the  time  of  whose  appear- 
ance in  the  field  the  fortunes  of  Charles  waned.  A 
volume  might  be  filled  with  a  description  of  the  contests 
which  again  stained  the  green  hills  and  meadows  of 
England  with  blood.  But  we  shall  give  in  detail  only  that 
one  in  which  the  hopes  of  the  unhappy  King  were  finally 
crushed,  and  the  throne  itself  lost — the  decisive  and  fatal 
Battle  of  Naseby. 
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HIS    important  battle^  fought  npon   the  rich 
plains  of  Northamptonshire,  was   destined  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  in  £ngland 
for  a  period  of  some  years,  and  may  be  said,  in 
fact,  to  have  virtually  ended  the  civil  strife  of  the  period. 

Charles  I.  had  recently  taken  the  town  of  Leicester  by 
assault,  and  the  prestige  of  the  royal  army  had  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  valour  it  had  displayed  on  the  occasion. 
Had  the  unhappy  King  possessed  any  judicious  adviser 
capable  of  influencing  him,  he  would  have  remained  in 
the  captured  town  till  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Gerrard,  who 
was  upon  his  march  from  Wales  to  join  his  sovereign^ 
bringing  with  him  a  body  of  3000  horse  and  foot  \  and  of 
Lord  Goring,  who  had  been  recalled  from  the  service  on 
which  the  King  had  sent  him,  and  was  daily  ex- 
pected. 

But  the  evil  destiny  of  Charles  decreed  otherwise.  He 
had  heard  that  Fairfax,  the  general  of  the  Parliament,  was 
besieging  Oxford  \  and  tidings  had  reached  the  Royalists 
that  the  loyal  city  was  in  distress.  It  contained  his  young 
son,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  royal  council,  the  magannes,  and 
(the  fact  weighed  most  strongly  with  the  warm-hearted 
King)  many  noble  ladies  and  faithful  nobles  devoted  to  his 
cause.  He  resolved,  in  spite  of  prudence  therefore,  to  march 
to  its  relief,  and  five  days  after  the  taking  of  Leicester  he  or* 
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dered  the  marshalling  and  assembling  of  hb  troops  to  be 
commenced.  Then  it  became  apparent  how  much  the 
recent  victory  had  cost  him ;  two  hundred  soldiers  and 
many  gallant  officers  had  perished  in  the  assault  on 
Leicester^  numbers  of  men  were  wounded  and  incapable 
of  marchings  a  good  many  had  run  away  to  secrete  their 
plunder  (who  would^  nevertheless^  have  returned  in  a  few 
days),  and  it  was  also  necessary  to  leave  a  sufficient  gar- 
rison in  the  town ;  the  King's  forces  remaining,  after  these 
deductions^  amounted  only  to  3500  men.  The  cavalry, 
who  had  been  recruited  from  the  north,  and  had  received  a 
promise  that  they  should  march  northwards,  were  ao  en- 
raged at  their  disappointment,  that  they  were  with  great 
difficulty  restrained  from  lajring  down  their  anns  and  dis- 
banding, and  were,  therefore,  certain  to  fight  with  only  half 
a  heart  whenever  they  should  meet  the  foe. 

The  march  southwards,  nevertheless,  began.  On  reach- 
ing Harborough  the  next  day,  the  Royalists  heard  that 
Fairfax  had  never  approached  Oxford  near  enough  to  fire 
a  cannon  upon  it  \  that  he  had  been  beaten  off  from 
Borstall  House  with  the  loss  of  officers  as  well  as  soldiers, 
and  that  he  had  marched  with  his  whole  army  to  Buck- 
ingham. This  news,  instead  of  causing  the  King  pru- 
dently to  fall  back  again  on  Leicester  for  a  time,  tempted 
him  the  rather  to  march  onwards  5  his  rash  advisers  per- 
suading him  that  the  discouraged  and  recently-defeated 
Roundheads  would  be  easily  beaten  by  his  own  victorious 
troops.  '^All  men,**  sap  Clarendon,  "concluded  that  to 
be  true  which  their  own  wishes  suggested  to  them,**  and, 
elate  with  hopes  of  conquest,  the  Cavaliers  pressed  on  to 
Daventry  in  Northamptonshire.  Here,  not  knowing  the 
whereabouts  of  the  enemy,  the  King  remained  for  a  few 
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days^  amasing  himself  with  field  sports,  while  his  troopers, 
ID  spite  of  royal  orders  and  royal  displeasure,  ravaged  and 
plundered  the  surrounding  district. 

But  on  the  nth  of  the  month  (June)  hrave  old  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale  arrived,  and  brought  tidings  of  the 
unexpected  approach  of  Fairfax.  The  Royalist  outposts 
were  instantly  strengthened,  but  the  next  morning  Fairfax 
attacked  them  at  Borough  Hill,  and  the  alarm  spread  up 
to  the  royal  quarters.  The  attack  was  not,  however,  fol- 
lowed up,  for  Fairfax  was  very  weak  in  cavalry,  and  did 
not  think  fit  to  venture  further ;  indeed,  the  general  of 
the  Parliament  was  so  apprehensive  that  Rupert  and  his 
cavaliers  might  pay  his  own  quarters  a  visit,  that  he  rode 
about  his  camp  in  some  anxiety  from  midnight  till  sun- 
rise. The  King,  warned  by  this  skirmish,  and  informed 
of  the  far  superior  numbers  of  the  Roundheads,  at  once 
marched  back  towards  Harborough,  and  took  up  hb  own 
quarters  at  the  old  Hall  at  Lubenham. 

Meantime,  the  general  of  the  Parliament  had  called  a 
council  of  war,  and  was  with  some  anxiety  debating  on 
the  best  course  to  be  pursued,  when  sounds  of  solemn 
applause  and  grave  cheers  of  satisfaction  and  joy  broke  in 
on  their  deliberations.  The  next  moment  all  rose  with  sur- 
prise and  joy,  as  a  Puritan  officer  unceremoniously  entered 
the  room,  and  Fairfax  was  seen  heartily  greeting  the 
already  distinguished  general,  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Hesitation  vanished  at  once  in  his  presence.  He  brought 
to  the  commander-in-chief  his  own  cool  resolution  and 
warlike  genius,  and  six  hundred  formidable  and  well- 
trained  horsemen — his  ''Ironsides,'*  the  best  cavalry  in 
Europe.  He  at  once  advised  the  Council  to  follow  and  attack 
the  King,  and,  inspired  by  the  infection  of  his  confidence. 
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and  with  faith  in  his  genius,  Fairfax  gave  orders  to  marshal 
the  host. 

It  was  yet  early  morning  on  June  13  when,  in  obe- 
dience to  orders,  the  drums  beat,  the  trumpets  sounded  to 
horse,  and  the  whole  army  of  the  Parliament  was  drawn 
up  under  arms.  Their  favourite  leader  pointed  the  way 
they  were  to  march — it  was  in  pursuit  of  the  retreat* 
ing  King.  Major  Harrison,  whose  name  is  so  well  known 
to  all  readers  of  "  Woodstock,"  was  sent  forward  to  recon« 
noitre,  while  Colonel  Ireton  turned  from  the  main  road 
in  order  to  get,  if  possible,  on  the  flank  of  the  Royalists. 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  with  the  main  body,  kept  on  the 
high  road  to  Harborough. 

That  evening  the  outposts  of  the  King's  forces  were 
fallen  on  by  Ireton*s  troopers;  a  gallant  young  officer 
was  slain,  with  several  soldiers,  and  at  eleven  at  night  the 
King,  who  retired  early,  was  roused  from  his  slumbers  to 
hear  tidings  of  the  proximity  of  the  foe.  Charles  rose 
immediately,  dressed  himself,  and  then,  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  gentlemen  of  his  household,  galloped  to 
Harborough,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  hb  nephew 
Prince  Rupert's  quarters,  where  he  instantly  summoned  a 
council  of  war. 

It  met,  and  was  composed  of  Rupert,  Digby,  Ashbum- 
ham.  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  and  all  the  other  leaders. 
Their  opinions  were  divided.  Rupert,  contrary  to  his 
wont,  counselled  retreat :  the  army  was  not  strong  enough, 
he  said,  to  risk  a  battle  for  the  crown,  and  the  northern 
men  were  dissatisfied  and  not  inclined  to  fight.  Digby 
and  Ashbumham,  however,  opposed  htm  strongly,  and 
spoke  of  assured  victory;  while  Charles,  impressed  by  his 
own  recent  success  at  Leicester,  and  by  the  news  of  the 
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great  Montrose's  victory  a  month  previously  at  Auldeame^ 
inclined  to  their  counsel^  and  finally  rejected  that  of  his 
nephew.    The  die  was  cast. 

The  royal  trumpets  sounded  to  boot  and  saddle,  and 
the  King's  army  began  its  march  in  the  bright  June 
morning  for  Naseby  Field. 

At  three  o'clock  a.m.  of  the  same  day  Fairfax  com- 
menced his  march  also,  and  at  five  o'clock  halted  before 
a  fertile  plain,  green  with  the  tender  verdure  of  summer, 
stretching  in  front  of  Naseby  village.  Here  he  halted 
for  a  brief  interval. 

By-and-by  columns  of  the  royal  horse  appeared,  crown- 
ing the  top  of  an  opposite  hill  ^  they  were  followed  by 
masses  of  infantry,  which  marched  into  position  j  and 
Fairfax,  convinced  now  that  the  King  would  abide  the 
issue  of  a  battle,  drew  up  at  once  and  faced  them,  **  on  the 
brow  of  a  gentle  hill,"  placing,  at  the  distance  of  a  pistol- 
shot  below,  a  forlorn  hope  of  300  musketeers. 

Cromwell  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians ;  it  was  composed  chiefly  of  his  own  invincible 
Ironsides,  supported  (as  was  the  practice  of  the  period) 
by  a  stout  tertia  (battalion)  or  two  of  foot.  His  extreme 
right  rested  on  an  abrupt  declivity,  beyond  which  lay  a 
space  of  broken  ground  that  would  effectually  prevent  the 
possibility  of  his  flank  being  turned.  Before  him  lay  the 
open  plain,  well  suited  for  the  manoeuvres  of  cavalry. 
The  left  wing,  composed  of  five  regiments  of  horse,  a 
division  of  two  hundred  horse  of  the  Association,  and  a 
party  of  dragoons,  was,  at  Cromwell's  request,  placed 
under  the  command  of  Ireton ;  Fairfax  and  Skippon  took 
charge  of  the  main  body.  The  reserves  were  headed  by 
Colonels  Rainsborough,  Hammond,  and  Pride. 
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We  must  now  go  back  a  few  houn  to  trace  the  move- 
ments of  the  royal  army  before  Fairfax  beheld  it  crowning 
the  heights  of  Naseby. 

It  was  drawn  up  very  early  upon  a  rising  ground 
in  a  strong  military  position,  about  a  mile  south  of 
Harborough — which  lay  behind  it — and  was  there  mar- 
shalled in  order  to  receive  or  give  a  charge,  as  might  be 
deemed  expedient.  The  main  body  of  the  foot  was  led 
by  Lord  Astley,  and  consisted  of  2500  men ;  the  right 
wing  of  horse  was  led  by  Prince  Rupert ;  the  left  wing 
of  horse,  which  consisted  of  the  dissatisfied  northern  men 
and  those  from  Newark,  and  did  not  amount  to  above 
1600  men,  was  commanded  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale.  In  the  reserve  were  the  King's  life-guards,  led  by 
the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  and  Prince  Rupert*s  regiment  of 
foot  (both  of  which  made  a  little  above  eight  hundred 
men),  with  the  royal  horse-guards,  which  were  com- 
manded by  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  and  amounted  to  about 
five  hundred  horse. 

Thus  placed,  the  Royalists  awaited  the  enemy.  But 
when  eight  o'clock  came,  and  there  was  still  no  appear* 
ance  of  Fairfax  and  his  forces,  the  Cavaliers  began  to 
doubt  whether  the  tidings  of  the  proximity  of  the  Pariia  • 
mentarian  army  were  true.  The  scout-master  was  in  con- 
sequence sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  after  a  time  returned, 
saying  *'  that  he  bad  been  three  or  four  miles  forward, 
and  could  neither  discover  nor  hear  anything  of  theenemy.** 
This  assertion,  which  proved  to  be  partly  untrue,  at  onoe 
caused  a  rumour  to  spread  through  the  army  **  that  the 
rebeb  had  retired.*' 

Prince  Rupert  instantly  called  out  a  party  of  horse  and 
musketeers  to  go  in  search  of  them^  and,  if  possible. 
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engage  them ;  but  the  army  remained  id  the  same  place 
and  posture. 

Rupert  had  not  marched  above  a  mile  when  he  received 
certain  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  close  at  hand,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  distinguished  the  van  of  their  army, 
but  so  indistinctly  that  he  still  believed  they  were  about 
to  retreat.  The  impetuous  Prince  instantly  pushed  for* 
ward,  sending  back  a  young  trooper  with  an  entreaty 
"  that  the  King's  army  should  march  up  to  him  with  all 
speed." 

Alas !  the  brave  Rupert*s  want  of  prudence  and  fore- 
thought were  destined  to  destroy  the  last  chance  for  the 
Crown.  In  compliance  with  this  rash  message,  "the 
vantage  ground/*  says  Clarendon,  "  was  quitted,  and  tlie 
excellent  order  they  (the  troops)  were  in,  and  an  advance 
made  towards  the  enemy,  as  well  as  might  be." 

At  the  end  of  a  mile-and-halfs  march,  the  cavalry  of 
the  Parliament  was  discerned  "  on  a  high  ground  above 
Naseby,  whence,  seeing  the  manner  of  the  King's  march, 
in  a  full  campaign,  they  had  leisure  and  opportunity  to 
place  themselves,  with  all  the  advantages  they  could 
desire.  The  Prince's  natural  heat  and  impatience  could 
never  endure  an  enemy  long  in  his  view,  nor  believe  that 
they  had  the  courage  to  endure  his  charge.  And  so  the 
army  was  engaged  before  the  cannon  was  turned,  or  the 
ground  made  choice  of  upon  which  they  were  to  fight , 
so  that  courage  was  only  to  be  relied  upon,  when  all  con- 
duct failed  so  much.*'* 

The  armies  were  nearly  equal  as  to  numbers,  the 
Royalists  being  only  five  hundred  men  less  than  the  Parlta- 

*  Clarendon. 
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mentarians.  The  field-word  of  the  King's  forces  was 
''  God  and  Queen  Mary  ;"*  that  of  the  Parliament,  **  God 
oar  Strength." 

And  now  on  the  rich  and  verdant  plain  of  Nasebjr — a 
fallow  field  a  mile  broad — the  battle  began. 

At  ten  o'clock.  Prince  Rupert  dashed  forward  with  his 
usual  gallantry,  his  short  red  cloak  and  long  plume  Boat- 
ing on  the  breeze,  waving  his  sword  above  his  head,  and 
shouting  in  a  voice  like  a  clarion  call  '*  God  and  Queen 
Mary  !**  Near  him  rode  his  brother  Maurice,  as  brave, 
but  calmer,  sterner,  and  cooler ;  while  fast  behind  pressed 
on  the  gallant  chivalry  that  were  the  glory  of  £ng1and*s 
loyalty.  They  attacked  the  left  wing  of  the  rebeb,  where 
Ireton  formed  line  like  lightning,  and  advanced  to  meet 
them,  but  Rupert's  charge  was  irresistible ;  and  although 
the  ride  was  uphill,  the  gallant  horses  never  flinched  nor  les- 
sened their  pace,  but  were  carried  through  the  Roundheads 
with  the  impetus  of  their  charge.  Ireton  was  wounded — a 
pistol-shot  disabled  his  bridle  arm,  a  sabre  cut  slashed  his 
face,  his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  was  made 
prisoner^  remaining  so  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
battle. 

After  Ireton  had  ceased  leading  them,  his  men  fell  into 
confusion,  and  were  driven  back  on  the  train  of  artillery, 
which  was  in  danger  of  being  taken,  the  foot  and  firelock 
men  placed  to  guard  the  cannon  giving  way  also ;  bat 
Rupert  passed  it  with  his  usual  rashness,  and  spurred  oo 
too  far.  The  scattered  Roundhead  foot  rallied  in  his 
rear,  and  Ireton's  broken  horse  formed,  closed,  and  rode 
up  to  support  their  centre  and  the  right  wing. 

*  Henrietta  Maria  was  so  called  by  the  people;  who  at  first  oould  not 
pronounce  her  name. 
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The  Prince,  without  drawing  hridle,  had  meantime 
feached  the  baggage  of  the  Roundhead  army,  on  the  skirts 
of  Naseby  village.  But  he  found  himself  accompanied  by 
only  half  his  force ;  numbers  of  hones  had  tired  and  fallen 
back ;  the  impulse  was  gone  5  the  charge  had  done  its  work 
half  a  mOe  back,  and  its  efficiency  was  over,  llie  baggage- 
guard  met  the  Royalists  with  a  dropping  fire,  and  presented 
a  resolute  front;  their  defences  and  position  rendered 
them  a  formidable  enemy  for  the  exhausted  cavalry :  still 
Rupert  summoned  them  to  surrender.  He  was  answered 
by  their  war-cry  "  God  our  Strength  !"  and  a  volley  which 
emptied  some  of  his  saddles.  He  perceived  that  an  attack 
on  it  would  be  fruitless,  and,  rallying  his  men,  rode  back 
to  the  artillery  train,  which  he  summoned  (too  late)  to 
surrender.  His  offer  of  quarter  if  they  would  yield  was 
sternly  rejected,  for  now  the  firelock  men  were  again  at 
their  posts,  and  a  rear-guard  supported  them,  Rupert 
perceived  that  here  the  opportunity  had  gone  by,  and 
that  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  join  the  royal  forces 
again. 

From  the  eminence  on  which  he  had  halted  he  could 
see  the  field,  and  his  quick  eye  at  once  discerned  that  the  day 
was  lost.  Still  something  might  be  done  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  King,  and  Rupert,  with  a  sad  heart,  led  his 
diminished  division  rapidly  back  to  the  centre  (where 
Charles  commanded  in  person),  ready  to  die  loyally  beside 
the  chief  of  his  house.  He  did  not  err  in  his  judgment 
as  to  the  aspect  of  the  battle. 

Whilst  he  had  been  charging  and  defeating  the  left 
wing  of  the  Roundheads,  Cromwell  had  attacked  the 
Royalists'  left,  advancing  his  cavalry  by  alternate  brigades, 
and  retaining  a  strong  reserve  in  case  of  adverse  fortune* 
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He  bad  taken  every  advantage,  also,  afforded  by  tbe 
ground.  Carey*s  musketeers  supported  tbe  enemy's  honet 
but  tbeir  witbering  fire  from  tbe  side  could  not  cbeck 
tbe  cbarge  of  tbe  Ironsides,  wbo  bore  down  like  a  torrent 
on  brave  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale*8  division.  Gallantly 
tbe  old  cavalier  stood  tbe  sbock  $  nevertbeless,  it  was  so 
tremendous  tbat,  after  "  firing  at  close  cbarge,  and  standing 
to  it  at  tbe  sword*s  point,*'  tbe  left  wing  of  tbe  Royalists 
was  broken,  and  driven  back  into  a  treacberous  "  rabbit- 
warren**  and  a  young  plantation,  wbere  tbeir  movements 
were  broken  and  impeded  by  tbe  ground.  Tbey  fell  back  be* 
yond  all  tbe  King*s  foot, "  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind 
tbe  plain,**  carrying  witb  tbem  to  tbe  rear  tbeir  supports,  tbe 
two  regiments  of  nortb-country  borse.  In  vain  Sir  Manna- 
duke  and  tbe  Yorkshire  cavalier  officers  strove  to  stem  the 
current,  and  rally  their  flying  troops — efforts  and  en- 
treaties were  alike  vain,  tbe  rout  was  complete. 

And  now  Cromwell  showed  in  what  military  qualities 
he  surpassed  tbe  "  first  cavalry  officer**  of  his  day.  He 
was  not  tempted  to  pursue  the  enemy  madly,  as  Rupert 
had  done ;  he  sent  another  brigade  in  pursuit,  and  turned 
his  own  victorious  Ironsides  on  the  flank  of  the  Royalist 
centre. 

In  that  centre  a  very  fierce  and  doubtful  conflict  had 
meantime  been  raging.  At  first,  victory  appeared  to 
favour  the  Royalists.  All  Fairfax*s  front  division  gave 
way,  and  fell  back  in  disorder,  but  the  officers  rallied 
them  and  brought  tbem  on  again  to  tbe  attack,  with 
the  reserves.  In  this  conflict  Skippon  was  dangerously 
wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  side  5  Fairfax  wished  him  to 
quit  tbe  field,  but  the  old  Roundhead  sternly  declared 
that  be  would  never  leave  the  battle  so  long  as  a  man 
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oonld  stand  in  it.  Fairfax^  leading  ap  the  masses  of  his 
infantry,  now  pressed  the  whole  of  Charles's  main  body ; 
while  CromweU  kept  the  King's  horse  in  check,  and  pre- 
▼ented  them  firom  coming  to  the  rescue  of  their  foot, 
which  became  disordered — sare  one  gallant  ter^  or  bat- 
talion, which  "stood  like  a  rock,"  and  though  twice 
desperately  charged  was  still  unshaken. 

A  third  charge,  however,  conducted  from  several  points 
at  once,  was  more  successful.  The  battalion  was  broken 
and  thrown  into  confusion. 

Charles,  perceiving  that  the  day  was  nearly  lost,  drew 
his  sword,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  guards, 
who  formed  the  reserve  of  horse,  shouted  "  One  charge 
more,  and  we  recover  the  day!**  but  scarcely  had  he 
uttered  the  words  when  the  Earl  of  Carneworth,  who 
rode  next  him,  suddenly  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse, 
and /'swearing  two  or  three  full-mouthed  Scottish  oaths,** 
says  Clarendon  (for  of  that  nation  he  was),  said,  "  Will 
you  go  upon  your  death  in  an  instant  ?*'  and  before  his 
Majesty  understood  what  he  would  have,  turned  his  horse 
round ;  upon  which  a  word  ran  through  the  troops,  "  that 
they  should  march  to  the  right  hand,**  which  was  both 
from  charging  the  enemy,  or  assisting  their  own  men. 
And  upon  this  they  all  turned  their  horses,  and  rode  upoa 
the  spur,  as  if  they  were  every  man  to  shift  for  himself. 
They  never  drew  bridle  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  ''  It  is 
very  true,'*  continues  the  historian,  "  that  upon  the  more 
soldierly  word  *  Stand,*  which  was  sent  to  run  after  them, 
many  of  them  returned  to  tlie  King,  though  the  former 
unlucky  word  carried  more  from  him.** 

By   thb  time   Prince   Rupert  had  returned,  but   his 
troopers  having,  as  they  considered,  done  their  part  in 
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the  battle,  could  not  be  rallied  or  brought  again  to  the 
charge. 

"  And  that  difFerence/*  says  the  candid  historian  Cla- 
rendon, "  was  observed  shortly  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  in  the  discipline  of  the  King's  troops,  and  of  those 
which  marched  under  the  command  of  Cromwell  (for  it 
was  only  under  him,  and  had  never  been  notorious  under 
Essex  or  Waller),  that  though  the  King's  troops  prevailed 
in  the  charge,  and  routed  those  they  charged,  they  never 
rallied  themselves  in  order,  nor  could  be  brought  to  make 
a  second  charge  again  the  same  day,  which  was  the 
reason  that  they  had  not  an  entire  victory  at  Edgehiil ; 
whereas  Cromwell's  troops,  if  they  prevailed,  or  though 
they  were  beaten  and  routed,  presently  rallied  again,  and 
stood  in  good  order,  till  they  received  new  orders.** 

This  want  of  discipline  told  fatally  against  the  Royalist 
leaders  that  day.  The  efforts  of  the  King  and  his  gallant 
nephew,  and  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  to  stay  the 
flight  were  vain.  The  cavalry  fled  on  all  sides ;  the  mass 
of  the  infantry  threw  down  their  arms  and  cried  for 
quarter. 

The  King  was  at  last  compelled  to  fly,  hotly  pursued 
by  Cromwell's  horse ;  but  he  reached  Leicester  in  safety. 
Judging  it,  however,  not  safe  to  remain  there,  he  rode  the 
same  evening  to  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  where  he  rested  and 
refreshed  himself  for  some  hours.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Lichfield.  The  Parliamentarians  took  5000 
prisoners  left  on  the  field,  of  whom  an  immense  number 
were  officers,  and  some  few  members  of  the  King's 
household ;  twelve  brass  pieces  of  ordnance,  two  mortar 
pieces,  8000  stand  of  arms,  40  barrels  of  powder,  the  rich 
pillage  brought  from  Leicester  by  the  soldiers^  the 
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baggage  and  coaches ;  and — most  fatal  loss  of  all  to  Charles 
— ^his  private  cabinet  of  papers  and  letters  also  fell  to  the 
victors  in  that  day^s  fight. 

The  carnage  was  not  great  compared  to  that  recorded 
in  the  dreadful  wars  of  the  Roses :  not  more  than  six 
hundred  soldiers  and  about  twenty  officers  sealed  their 
loyalty  with  their  blood.  The  Parliamentarians  are  said 
to  have  lost  only  a  hundred  men. 

Thus  closed  the  battle,  and  with  the  red  sun  which 
went  down  on  Naseby  Field  set  the  last  gleam  of  hope 
for  King  Charles's  cause.  Disaster  afler  disaster  followed 
it.  Bridgewater  surrendered  to  Fairfax  without  a  blow. 
Rupert  counselled  peace  and  lost  Bristol.  At  Rowton 
Heath  the  King  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Mon- 
mouth and  Hereford,  Wales  and  the  North  country,  were 
lost  Defeat  followed  defeat,  till  the  King  was  sold  by 
his  own  people  the  Scots,  and  his  degradation  and  cap- 
tivity ended  on  the  scaffold — a  fate  which  he  might  per- 
chance have  escaped  had  not  his  secret  papers  been 
captured  on  Naseby  Field. 

Two  more  '*  crowning  victories,"  as  he  called  them,  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Oliver  Cromwell  after  Naseby. 

The  Scots,  after  the  execution  of  the  King  they  had 
betrayed,  proclaimed  his  son  Charles  H.  King  of  Scot- 
land, and  invited  him  to  return,  on  condition  that  he 
should  embrace  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  After 
some  delay,  and  with  great  reluctance,  the  Prince  con- 
sented, and  leaving  Jersey,  which  had  continued  loyal, 
he  landed  in  Scotland  in  Jane  16 jo.  At  this  period  an 
English  army  of  16,000  men,  headed  by  Cromwell  in 
person,  was  in  full  march  towards  Scotland,  and  soon 
passed  the  borders.     The  command  of  the  Scottish  army 
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the  battle,  could  not  be  rallied  or  brought  again  to  the 
charge. 

''And  that  difFerence/*  says  the  candid  historian  Cla- 
rendon, ''  was  observed  shortly  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  in  the  discipline  of  the  King's  troops,  and  of  those 
which  marched  under  the  command  of  Cromwell  (for  it 
was  only  under  him,  and  had  never  been  notorious  under 
Essex  or  Waller),  that  though  the  King's  troops  prevailed 
in  the  charge,  and  routed  those  they  charged,  they  never 
rallied  themselves  in  order,  nor  could  be  brought  to  make 
a  second  charge  again  the  same  day,  which  was  the 
reason  that  they  had  not  an  entire  victoiy  at  Edgehill ; 
whereas  Cromwell's  troops,  if  they  prevailed,  or  though 
they  were  beaten  and  routed,  presently  rallied  again,  and 
stood  in  good  order,  till  they  received  new  orders.** 

This  want  of  discipline  told  fatally  against  the  Royalist 
leaders  that  day.  The  efforts  of  the  King  and  his  gallant 
nephew,  and  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  to  stay  the 
flight  were  vain.  The  cavalry  fled  on  all  sides ;  the  mass 
of  the  infantry  threw  down  their  arms  and  cried  for 
quarter. 

The  King  was  at  last  compelled  to  fly,  hotly  pursued 
by  Cromwell's  horse ;  but  he  reached  Leicester  in  safety. 
Judging  it,  however,  not  safe  to  remain  there,  he  rode  the 
same  evening  to  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  where  he  rested  and 
refreshed  himself  for  some  hours.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Lichfield.  The  Parliamentarians  took  5000 
prisoners  left  on  the  field,  of  whom  an  immense  number 
were  ofificers,  and  some  few  members  of  the  King's 
household;  twelve  brass  pieces  of  ordnance,  two  mortar 
pieces,  8000  stand  of  arms,  40  barrels  of  powder,  the  rich 
pillage  brought  from  Leicester  by  the  soldiers^  the  King's 
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baggage  and  coaches ;  and — most  fatal  loss  of  all  to  Charles 
— ^his  private  cabinet  of  papers  and  letters  also  fell  to  the 
inctors  in  that  day's  fight. 

The  carnage  was  not  great  compared  to  that  recorded 
in  the  dreadful  wars  of  the  Roses :  not  more  than  six 
hundred  soldiers  and  about  twenty  officers  sealed  their 
loyalty  with  their  blood.  The  Parliamentarians  are  said 
to  have  lost  only  a  hundred  men. 

Thus  closed  the  battle,  and  with  the  red  sun  which 
went  down  on  Naseby  Field  set  the  last  gleam  of  hope 
for  King  Charles's  cause.  Disaster  after  disaster  followed 
it.  Bridgewater  surrendered  to  Fairfax  without  a  blow. 
Rupert  counselled  peace  and  lost  Bristol.  At  Rowton 
Heath  the  King  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Mon- 
mouth and  Hereford,  Wales  and  the  North  country,  were 
lost  Defeat  followed  defeat,  till  the  King  was  sold  by 
his  own  people  the  Scots,  and  his  deg^dation  and  cap* 
tivity  ended  on  the  scaffold — a  fate  which  he  might  per- 
chance have  escaped  had  not  his  secret  papers  been 
captured  on  Naseby  Field. 

Two  more  "  crowning  victories,"  as  he  called  them,  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Oliver  Cromwell  after  Naseby. 

The  Scots,  after  the  execution  of  the  King  they  had 
betrayed,  proclaimed  his  son  Charles  H.  King  of  Scot- 
land, and  invited  him  to  return,  on  condition  that  he 
should  embrace  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  After 
some  delay,  and  with  great  reluctance,  the  Prince  con- 
sented, and  leaving  Jersey,  which  had  continued  loyal, 
he  landed  in  Scotland  in  June  1650.  At  this  period  an 
English  army  of  16,000  men,  headed  by  Cromwell  in 
person,  was  in  full  march  towards  Scotland,  and  soon 
passed  the  borders.    The  command  of  the  Scottish  army 
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the  battle,  could  not  be  rallied  or  brought  again  to  the 
charge. 

'*  And  that  difference/*  says  the  candid  historian  Cla* 
rendon,  ''  was  observed  shortly  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  in  the  discipline  of  the  King's  troops,  and  of  those 
which  marched  under  the  command  of  Cromwell  (for  it 
was  only  under  him,  and  had  never  been  notorious  under 
Essex  or  Waller),  that  though  the  King's  troops  prevailed 
in  the  charge,  and  routed  those  they  charged,  they  never 
rallied  themselves  in  order,  nor  could  be  brought  to  make 
a  second  charge  again  the  same  day,  which  was  the 
reason  that  they  had  not  an  entire  victory  at  EdgehiU ; 
whereas  Cromwell's  troops,  if  they  prevailed,  or  though 
they  were  beaten  and  routed,  presently  rallied  again,  and 
stood  in  good  order,  till  they  received  new  orders.** 

This  want  of  discipline  told  fatally  against  the  Rojralist 
leaders  that  day.  The  efforts  of  the  King  and  his  gallant 
nephew,  and  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  to  stay  the 
flight  were  vain.  The  cavalry  fled  on  all  sides ;  the  mass 
of  the  infantry  threw  down  their  arms  and  cried  for 
quarter. 

The  King  was  at  last  compelled  to  fly,  hotly  pursued 
by  Cromwell's  horse  j  but  he  reached  Leicester  in  safety. 
Judging  it,  however,  not  safe  to  remain  there,  he  rode  the 
same  evening  to  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  where  he  rested  and 
refreshed  himself  for  some  hours.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Lichfield.  The  Parliamentarians  took  5000 
prisoners  left  on  the  field,  of  whom  an  immense  number 
were  officers,  and  some  few  members  of  the  King's 
household ;  twelve  brass  pieces  of  ordnance,  two  mortar 
pieces,  8000  stand  of  arms,  40  barrels  of  powder,  the  rich 
pillage  brought  from  Leicester  by  the  soldiers^  the  King*t 
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baggage  and  coaches ;  and — most  fatal  loss  of  all  to  Charles 
— ^his  private  cabinet  of  papers  and  letters  also  fell  to  the 
victors  in  that  day^s  fight. 

The  carnage  was  not  great  compared  to  that  recorded 
m  the  dreadful  wars  of  the  Roses :  not  more  than  six 
hundred  soldiers  and  about  twenty  officers  sealed  their 
loyalty  with  their  blood.  The  Parliamentarians  are  said 
to  have  lost  only  a  hundred  men. 

Thus  closed  the  battle,  and  with  the  red  sun  which 
went  down  on  Naseby  Field  set  the  last  gleam  of  hope 
for  King  Charles's  cause.  Disaster  afler  disaster  followed 
it.  Bridgewater  surrendered  to  Fairfax  without  a  blow. 
Rupert  counselled  peace  and  lost  Bristol.  At  Rowton 
Heath  the  King  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Mon- 
mouth and  Hereford,  Wales  and  the  North  country,  were 
lost.  Defeat  followed  defeat,  till  the  King  was  sold  by 
his  own  people  the  Scots,  and  his  degradation  and  cap- 
tivity ended  on  the  scaffold — a  fate  which  he  might  per- 
chance have  escaped  had  not  his  secret  papers  been 
captured  on  Naseby  Field. 

Two  more  *'  crowning  victories,'*  as  he  called  them,  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Oliver  Cromwell  after  Naseby. 

The  Scots,  after  the  execution  of  the  King  they  had 
betrayed,  proclaimed  his  son  Charles  H.  King  of  Scot- 
land, and  invited  him  to  return,  on  condition  that  he 
should  embrace  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  After 
some  delay,  and  with  great  reluctance,  the  Prince  con- 
sented, and  leaving  Jersey,  which  had  continued  loyal, 
he  landed  in  Scotland  in  June  16 jo.  At  this  period  an 
English  army  of  16,000  men,  headed  by  Cromwell  in 
person,  was  in  full  march  towards  Scotland,  and  soon 
passed  the  borders.     The  command  of  the  Scottish  army 
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had  been  entrusted  to  Lesley^  an  experienced  officer,  who 
resisted  ^vexy  temptation  to  a  battle  till  he  had  proved 
and  confirmed  the  confidence  of  his  troops  by  occasional 
skirmishes  and  short  encounters.  The  young  King  fre- 
quently visited  the  camp,  and  by  the  fascination  of  his 
manner  and  his  gay  spirits  won  the  love  of  the  soldiers, 
but  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  who  looked  on  his  vivacity  as 
sinful  levity,  ordered  him  to  leave  it,  and  commenced 
"purging  the  army,**  as  they  called  it,  of  all  ungodly 
characters. 

In  July,  Cromwell  entered  Scotland,  and  marched 
without  any  opposition  till  he  came  within  less  than  a 
day*s  journey  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  found  the  Scots 
encamped  in  a  very  advantageous  position.  Cromwell 
also  encamped  in  as  good  a  position  as  he  could  obtain,  but 
it  had  many  disadvantages.  The  country  behind  him  was 
laid  waste  and  destroyed,  the  passes  in  front  were  guarded, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  receive  all  the  provision  for  his 
army  from  England  by  sea.  Cromwell  himself  lay  sick 
of  an  ague  and  fever  for  six  weeks,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  prepared  to  move  his  forces.  The  Scots,  believ- 
ing that  he  was  retreating,  and  that  the  Lord  had  delivered 
him  into  their  hands  according  to  the  predictions  of  their 
preachers  (they  called  him  Agag),  vexy  imprudently  left 
their  strong  position,  and  followed  the  English  to  Dunbar. 
Here,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  they  encountered  Crom- 
well's army,  and  were  entirely  defeated  \  3000  men  were 
slain,  and  6000  taken  prisoners,  and  it  was  only  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  that  prevented  the  future  Protector  from 
pursuing  his  victorious  campaign. 

After  this  unfortunate  battle  Charles  was  crowned  at 
Scone,  and  the  command  of  the  Scottish  army  was  re- 
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signed  to  him.  He  showed  pradence  and  skill  in  his  new 
position.  He  entrenched  his  troops  strongly,  with  the 
town  of  Stirling  at  his  back,  and  resisted  every  attempt 
to  bring  him  to  an  engagement  Cromwell,  however, 
harassed  him  on  eveiy  side,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  catting 
off  his  provisions.  Charles  then  determined  on  a  course 
of  action  which  promised  to  be  successful,  and  was  at 
least  worthy  of  a  prince  struggling  for  empire.  He  re- 
solved to  march  into  the  heart  of  England,  and  with  the 
consent  of  his  generab  advanced  with  an  army  of  14,000 
men  towards  the  south.  Cromwell  immediately  pursued 
him,  leaving  Monk  in  Scotland. 

The  hope  which  tlie  King  had  entertained  of  being 
joined  on  his  march  by  his  loyal  subjects  in  England  was 
disappointed.  The  fear  of  Cromwell  hung  over  the  dis- 
pirited Royalists,  and  very  few  English  joined  the  forces 
of  Scotland.  He  marched,  however,  as  far  as  Worcester, 
where  Cromwell  attacked  him  again,  on  the  propitious 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  September  3,  1651. 
Charles  that  day  held  a  council  of  war  "  upon  the  top  of 
the  College  Church  steeple,  the  better  to  observe  the 
enemies*  posture,"*  and  perceiving  some  firing  at  Powick, 
and  Cromwell  making  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Severn 
at  Bunshill,  about  a  mile  below  the  city,  towards  Team- 
mouth,  instandy  descended  from  his  post  of  observation, 
ordered  the  troops  to  get  under  arms,  and  marched  in 
person  to  Powick  Bridge  to  give  orders  for  defending  it, 
and  for  opposing  Cromwell's  attempt  to  make  a  bridge  of 
boats  J  he  then  returned  to  the  city.  His  orders  were 
obeyed,  and  the  bridge  when  assaulted  was  gallantly 

*  Boflcobel  Tract!. 
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defended  by  Montgomery  \  but  dangerously  wounded  and 
hb  ammunition  spent,  the  gallant  cavalier  was  obliged  to 
make  a  disorderly  retreat  into  Worcester,  leaving  Colonel 
Keyth   a  prisoner  at  the  bridge.     The  effort  to  defeat 
Cromwell's  attempt  at  making  the  bridge  of  boats  was 
equally  unsuccessful,  though  Colonel  Pitscotty,  with  his 
Highlanders,  did  all  that  valour  and  fidelity  could  effect,  in 
pursuance  of  his  King's  commands.  They  were,  however, 
but  300  men  opposed  to  great  numbers,  and  were  finally 
driven  back.    Cromwell  achieved  his  purpose,  took  the 
bridge,  and  sending  over  a  considerable  body  of  men,  with 
his  usual  benediction  "The  Lord  of  Hosts  be  with  you,** 
returned  to  raise  a  battery  of  great  guns  against  the  fort 
royal  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.     Charles,  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Grandison,  and  some  of  lys 
cavalry,  then  rode  through  the  town,  and  made  a  sally  at 
Sudbury  Gate  by  the  fort  royal,  where  the  balls  from  the 
rebels*  great  guns  flew  round  him.    Cromwell  was  posted 
at  Perrywood,  within  a  mile  of  the  city.    Duke  Hamiltcm, 
with  his  own  troop  and  some  Highlanders,  Sir  Alexander 
Forbes,  with  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  a  body  of  gentlemen 
volunteers  and  English  nobles,  engaged   him  here,  and       ' 
forced  him  to  retreat,  leaving  his  guns  in  their  possession.       I 
The  King  charged  valiantly  at  the  head   of  his   brave      [ 
Highlanders,  who  fought  with   the   butt-ends  of    their 
muskets  when   their  ammunition   was  spent  1    but  the       , 
main  body  of  the  Scotch  horse  did  not  come  up  to  their 
relief  j  the  English  were  reinforced,  and  the  Scots  were       I 
compelled  to  retreat  in  much  disorder  into  the  town  by       j 
Sudbury  Gate.     Duke  Hamilton   had   his  horse   killed 
under  him,  and  was  mortally  wounded;  many  gentlemen       i 
of    his   name    were  slain  j    Sir   John  Douglas  received       . 
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his  death-wound ;  Sir  Alexander  Forbes  was  shot  through 
the  calves  of  both  legs,  and  lay  all  night  in  the 
wood.  He  was  brought  prisoner  to  Worcester  the  next 
day. 

At  Sudbury  Gate  a  cart  laden  with  ammunition  was 
overthrown^  and  lay  across  the  passage,  one  of  the  oxen 
that  drew  it  having  been  killed ;  this  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  the  King  to  ride  into  the  town,  and  he  was 
forced  to  dismount  and  return  on  foot  The  English 
soon  afterwards  stormed  the  fort  royal  (the  fortifications 
of  which  were  not  finished),  and  put  all  the  Scots  found 
in  it  to  the  sword.  On  reaching  Friars-street  Charles 
laid  aside  his  armour,  the  weight  of  which  oppressed  him, 
and  took  a  fresh  horse ;  then  perceiving  that  many  of  hia 
fo^t  soldiers  were  throwing  down  their  arms  and  de- 
clining to  fight,  he  rode  up  and  down  among  them, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  entreating  them  to  stand  to 
their  arms,  and  fight  like  men;  encouraging  them, 
and  alleging  the  goodness  and  justice  of  the  cause  they 
fought  for;  but  seeing  himself  not  able  to  prevail,  he 
exclaimed,  **  I  had  rather  you  would  shoot  me  than  keep 
me  alive  to  see  the  sad  consequences  of  this  fatal  day  !*' 
**  So  deep  a  sense  had  his  prophetic  soul  of  the  miseries  of 
his  beloved  country,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
dangers.*** 

During  this  hot  engagement  at  Perrywood  and  Redhill, 
the  Parliamentarians  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  pos« 
aessed  themselves  of  St.  John's,  and  the  brigade  of 
Royalists  stationed  there  laid  down  their  arms  and  craved 
quarter. 

*  Botoobd  Tncti. 
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But  DOW  the  enemy  had  entered  the  town  both  at  the 
Key,  Castle  Hill,  and  Sudbury  Gate,  and  the  fight  raged 
in  the  streets  of  Worcester  itself.  A  body  of  Cavaliers — 
among  whom  were  the  Earl  of  Cleveland,  Sir  James 
Hamilton,  Colonels  Wogan,  Slaughter,  and  Carlis  \  Cap- 
tains GiiFard,  Astley,  and  Kemble — rallied  what  force  they 
could  and  charged  the  enemy  veiy  gallantly,  both  in 
Sudbuiy-street  and  High-street.  Sir  James  Hamilton 
and  Captain  Kemble,  however,  fell  desperately  wounded, 
and  many  a  brave  Royalist  went  down  in  that  hopeless 
struggle,  but  their  devotion  saved  the  King  by  giving  him 
time  to  escape  by  St.  Martin's  Gate. 

Meantime  the  £arl  of  Rothes,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  Colonel  Drummond,  maintained  the  Castle  Hill  with 
their  Scots  till  conditions  were  given  for  quarter. 

At  the  Town-hall  the  battle  also  raged ;  Mr.  Coningsby 
CoUes  and  many  other  loyal  gentlemen  were  slain ;  Mr. 
Rumney,  Mr.  Charles  Wells,  and  others,  taken  prisonen. 
With  them  fell  the  last  defenders  of  Worcester,  and  the 
victorious  soldiers  of  the  Parliament  marched  through 
streets  red  with  the  blood  of  their  brethren,  as  well  as  of 
the  Scots,  to  plunder  and  ravage  the  town. 

When  Charles  perceived  that  he  could  not  rally  his 
disordered  infantry,  he  marched  out  of  the  city  by  St* 
Martin's  Gate,  as  we  have  said,  with  his  main  body  of 
horse,  which  was  commanded  by  General  David  Lesley. 
During  the  first  half  mile's  march  from  Worcester,  Charles 
repeatedly  faced  about  and  urged  a  renewal  of  the  combat* 
but  at  the  bridge  many  of  the  troopers  threw  down  their 
arms  and  rode  off,  and  it  became  evident  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  retrieving  the  day.  It  was  then  determined 
that  the  King  should  fly  to  Scotland;  but,  as  is  well 
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known,  Charles  did  not  abide  by  this  counsel.  **  The 
Lord  St.  Clare,  with  divers  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
and  gentry,  were  taken  prisoners  in  the  town;  and 
the  foot  soldiers  (consisting  most  of  Scots)  were  almost 
all  either  slain  or  taken,  and  such  of  them  who  in  the 
battle  escaped  death,  lived  but  longer  to  die  for  the  most 
part  most  miserably,  many  of  them  being  afterwards 
knocked  on  the  head  by  country  people,  some  bought  and 
sold  like  slaves  for  a  small  price,  others  went  begging  up 
and  down  tiU  charity  failing  them,  their  necessities  brought 
on  them  diseases,  and  diseases  death.*** 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  Charles  quitted 
Worcester,  and,  as  day  closed  in,  David  Lesley  turned  his 
face  homewards,  and  marched  northwards  by  Newport 
with  the  remnant  of  the  Scottish  horse. 

Charles  found  shelter  at  White  Ladies,  half  a  mile  from 
Boscobel,  and  from  thence  began  the  series  of  romantic 
adventures  which  ended  in  his  escape  from  his  kingdom 
to  France. 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  Lauderdale,  Lord  Talbot,  and 
the  other  gentlemen  who  had  escorted  their  unfortunate 
sovereign  to  White  Ladies,  then  took  horse  northwards, 
in  hopes  of  overtaking  Greneral  Lesley. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  high  road,  however,  they  were 
overtaken  by  Lord  Levison,  who  commanded  the  royal 
lifeguards,  pursued  by  a  party  of  Roundheads,  led  by 
Colonel  Blundel.  The  Cavaliers  faced  about,  and  beat 
off  their  foes ;  but  a  little  beyond  Newport  they  encoun- 
tered Colonel  Lilbum*s  men,  while  a  party  of  Cromwell's 
horse  came  thundering  in  their  rear.     Their  horses  were 

*  Bosoobd  Tracts. 
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worn  out  \  and  the  Cavaliers  (themselves  exhausted)  were 
finally  compelled  to  surrender,  with  promise  of  quarter. 
They  were  taken  to  Whitchurch,  and  from  thence  to 
Banbuiy,  in  Cheshire,  where,  happily  for  him,  Mr. 
Giffard,  one  of  the  parly,  managed  to  effect  his  escape. 

The  noble  Derby  was  carried  to  Westchester,  and  there 
(in  spite  of  the  quarter  given)  was  tried  by  a  mock  court- 
martial  and  condemned  to  death.  He  was  beheaded  on 
the  15th  of  October  following,  at  Bolton,  in  Lancashire. 

Lord  Lauderdale  and  the  other  Cavaliers  were  carried 
to  the  Tower,  and  continued  in  captivity  several  years. 

The  prisoners  taken  at  Worcester  were  sold  to  the 
planters  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  other  West  India  Islands, 
as  labourers,  or  rather  slaves,  by  auction,  at  Tothill  Fields  1 
and  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  remained  hopeless  till  the 
Restoration,  which  took  place  nine  years  after  the  Battle 
of  Worcester, 
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|FT£R  the  Restoration  do  land  battles  of  any 
great  consequence  took  place  till  the  Revolution 
once  more  placed  a  soldier-king  upon  the 
throne  of  England. 

Nevertheless  our  soldiers  had  some  fightmg  on  the 
Continent^  for  Charles  II.  sent  6000  troops  to  assist  his 
ally  Louis  XIV.  in  his  war  against  the  Dutch. 

In  these  campaigas  fought  a  young  soldier  whose  name 
was  afterwards  to  be  the  burden  of  the  nursery  songs  of 
France^  as  that  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  had  been  of  yore. 

"  Malbrook  "  then  **  went  to  war"  with  the  army  he  was 
destined  to  defeat  in  so  many  battles,  and  learned  under 
great  commanders  the  art  of  which  he  proved  himself  so 
consummate  a  master  later  on. 

After  the  Revolution  our  troops  changed  sides. 
William  III.  led  large  bodies  of  English  troops  against 
the  French  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  this  nucleus  of  the 
great  armies  of  future  days  distinguished  itself  by  deeds  of 
daring  and  courage  everywhere. 

At  the  storming  of  Namur,  on  July  27,  169;^  our 
troops,  under  Major-General  Ramsay  and  Brigadier 
Hamilton,  were  left  alone  under  fire  in  the  midst  of  mines 
on  the  glacis.  They  were  storming  the  first  counterscarp. 
Three  times  they  were  repulsed,  but  Englishmen  have  a 
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happy  unconsciousness  of  being  defeated,  so  thejr  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  charge,  and  at  last  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  counterscarp. 

William,  who  beheld  the  action,  cried  out  repeatedly, 
with  unwonted  enthusiasm,  "  See  my  brave  £nglish, — see 
my  brave  English  !** 

Before  the  death  of  William  the  gp^nd  alliance  was 
formed  against  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  claiming  for  his 
grandson  Phihp  the  Spanish  throne,  as  well  as  a  great 
part  of  Italy,  Sicily,  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  all 
the  colonies  of  Spain  in  both  hemispheres. 

William  employed  Captain  Churchill,  now  Earl  of 
Marlborough,  to  conclude  the  treaties  with  the  allied  states, 
and  to  prepare  the  army  he  was  to  command  in  their  behalf. 
Queen  Anne  continued  the  policy  of  her  brother-in-law, 
and  a  few  weeks  after  William's  death  Marlborough  passed 
over  to  the  Continent.  He  found  a  great  French  army  in 
the  Netherlands,  confident  of  victory,  a  prestige  which  all 
Europe  shared,  for  they  had  grown  to  be  regarded  as  m- 
vincible  on  the  Continent. 

In  his  first  and  second  campaigns  Marlborough  out* 
manoeuvred  their  generals,  and  took  four  fortresses,  ex- 
citing by  his  military  skill  the  admiration  of  his  former 
tutors  in  the  art  of  war. 

In  1703  he  determined  on  a  campaign  which  excited 
the  astonishment  of  Europe. 

He  resolved  to  ascend  the  Rhine,  embark  on  the 
Danube,  and  fight  a  great  battle  in  the  heart  of  Germany 
for  the  relief  of  Austria,  Vienna  being  then  threatened  by 
a  united  army  of  French  and  Bavarians. 

During  this  march,  so  admirable  was  the  condition  ot 
the  English  soldiery,  and  so  perfect  their  discipline,  that 
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one  of  the  German  Princes  on  the  Rhine  declared  that 
thef  were  an  army  of  gentlemen. 

Marlborough's  operations  were  at  first  hampered  by 
Prince  Loois,  Margrave  ^  Baden,  a  brave  soldier — ^but 
jealous,  perverse,  and  with  the  obstinacy  and  prejudices 
sometimes  found  in  old  age.  He  divided  authority  with 
the  English  general  in  the  army  of  the  Allies,  and  his  pro- 
crastination would  have  been  of  serious  consequence,  had 
not  the  Duke  overruled  him. 

1704. — ^JuLY  2. 

The  first  battle  took  place  at  Schellenberg,  a  height 
overhanging  Donawerth,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 

On  this  hill  the  French  had  a  force  of  twenty-nine 
battalions,  and  nine  squadrons  of  horse,  numbering  ia,ooo 
men.  The  position  was  of  formidable  strength.  The 
hill  rose  in  a  gradual  though  unequal  ascent ;  the  summit 
formed  a  flat  space  half  a  mile  wide,  on  which  the  enemy 
was  encamped  in  several  lines.  Their  left  was  supported 
by  the  covered  way  of  Donawerth,  and  their  right  was 
thrown  back  on  one  of  the  channels  into  which  the 
Danube  is  divided. 

Along  the  front  was  an  entrenchment,  which  ran  fW)m 
the  left,  and  was  connected  with  an  old  fort  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  above  \  surrounding  the  summit,  it  descended 
on  the  opposite  flank  to  the  very  bank  of  the  river.  The 
central  part  of  this  work  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  defence, 
the  remainder  in  a  rapid  state  of  advancement  \  on  this 
account  Marlborough  wished  to  hasten  the  attack,  saying, 
^  every  hour  we  lose  will  cost  us  a  thousand  men." 

In  front  of  the  position,  to  the  right  and  left,  was  opeA 
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ground  \  that  on  the  Donawerth  side  being  broken  by  a 
ravine,  and  washed  by  a  rivulet  which  skirted  the  foot  of 
the  hill. 

Opposite  the  centre  the  Boschbeig,  a  thick  wood, 
stretched  from  the  verge  of  the  encampment.  Thus 
the  hill  was  defended  by  a  wood,  a  rivulet,  and  a 
ravine. 

The  enemy  had  planted  two  batteries,  one  near  the  old 
fort,  one  near  the  point  of  the  Boschberg.  Their  outposts 
were  at  the  hamlet  of  Berg,  situated  on  an  ascent  beyond 
the  nvulet  which  ran  at  the  base  of  the  hill. 

Marlborough,  surveying  the  scene  of  approaching  con- 
flict, perceived  across  the  Danube  a  camp  marked  out  with 
tents  pitched  at  each  wing.  These  tents  were  occupied 
by  a  detachment  of  cavalry  from  the  Electoral  army.  He 
learned  afterwards  that  the  interval  between  was  reserved 
for  a  body  of  infantry  then  on  their  march  to  reinforce 
the  troops  on  the  Schellenberg. 

After  a  short  halt,  to  give  rest  to  the  troops,  and  allow 
the  army  to  approach,  the  advanced  detachment  crossed 
the  Wemitz  at  three  o'clock,  over  the  stone  bridge  at 
Obermorgen.  Pontoon  bridges  were  at  the  same  time 
thrown  across  the  stream  below,  and  some  squadrons  of 
cavalry  were  sent  into  the  forest  to  make  fascines.  The 
previous  evening,  after  gazing  on  the  heights,  the  English 
commander  had  ordered  a  hospital  to  be  established  for  his 
wounded.  In  the  midst  of  these  preparations  a  messenger 
arrived  finom  Prince  Eugene  with  tidings  that  Marshals 
ViUeroy  and  Tallard  were  at  Strasburg,  making  arrange- 
ments for  detachmg  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  the 
Elector.  On  receiving  this  news  Marlborough  perceived 
Ibat  no  time  was  to  be  lost.     He  dared  not  even  wait 
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for  the  arrival  of  the  ImperialistB  from  the  rear,  but 
gave  orders  at  once  for  the  atuck ;  leading  the  infantiy 
binuelf  to  the  verge  of  the  Boschberg,  the  wood  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  enemy's  entrenchment. 

Here  he  ranged  them  in  four  lines,  and  drew  from  the 
main  body  eight  new  battalions,  who  were  either  to  act  as 
a  reserve,  or  pn^ong  the  attack  to  the  right,  if  the  first 
detachment  did  not  extend  sufficiently  along  the  enemy's 
line. 

Eight  other  battalions  were  ordered  forward  to  sustain 
them.     The  cavalry  formed  two  lines  in  the  rear. 

From  beyond  the  houses  of  Berg  an  English  battery 
opened  on  the  enemy,  joined  shortly  afterwards  by  some 
German  artillery. 

The  command  of  the  attack  was  given  to  General 
Goor,  a  Dutch  officer.  The  first  line  was  led  by  Briga- 
dier Ferguson  \  in  front  of  all  marched  a  forlorn  hope  of 
fiffy  chosen  g^renadiers,  led  by  Lord  Mordaunt. 

The  appearance  of  this  force  was  made  known  to  the 
Gallo-Bavarian  commanders  D* Arco  and  Maffei,  and  they 
immediately  rode  beyond  their  outposts  to  reconnoitre,  but 
seeing  only  a  few  scattered  parties  of  hone  on  the  heights 
beyond  the  Wemitz,  they  believed  that  they  were  only  de* 
tachments  sent  out  to  explore  the  countiy ;  and  on  perceiv<» 
ing  firesh  troops  emeige  from  the  wood  in  large  numbers, 
they  imagined  that  a  camp  was  forming  on  the  spot,  and  re- 
tired to  Donawerth,  their  head-quarters,  to  dine,  not  in 
the  least  anticipating  the  meditated  attack  of  the  enemy. 

Scarcely^  however,  had  they  sat  down  to  table  before  a 
messenger  from  the  heights  brought  intelligence  of  the  ap- 
proach  of  the  allied  army.  The  two  generals  immediately 
rode  to  the  heights^  and  were  astonished  to  perceive  the  hills 
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opposite  covered  with  troops,  who  were  also  filhig  over  the 
Wemitz.  Still,  knowing  well  the  state  of  the  countiy,  which 
was  so  bad  that  the  roads  were  little  better  than  bogs, 
they  did  not  anticipate  an  immediate  attack  from  troops  who 
had  just  made  so  fatiguing  a  march,  especially  as  it  was  late 
in  the  day.  Nevertheless,  D*Arco  was  anxious  and  per- 
turbed, and  pressed  forward  the  progress  of  the  works* 
hoping  to  receive  his  expected  reinforcements  in  the  night. 
But  these  hopes  were  scattered  by  the  thunder  of  the 
enemy's  cannon. 

At  five  o'clock  Marlborough  gave  his  last  orders  to  the 
attacking  column ;  at  six  it  advanced  with  great  firmness 
to  the  attack,  under  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  enemy. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  steadiness  of  the  Ei^ish 
soldiers,  though  great  numbers  of  them  were  new  recruit^ 
and  had  never  been  under  fire  before. 

As  soon  as  they  came  within  range  of  grrape-shot  the 
carnage  became  frightful.  General  Goor  and  several 
other  officers  fell,  and  the  men  paused,  irresolute  for  a 
moment.  Other  ofiicers,  however,  pressed  forward  to 
supply  the  places  of  the  fallen,  and  the  column  moved 
firmly  on  till  it  came  to  the  ravine,  which  the  men  mt»- 
took  for  the  ditch  of  the  encampment,  to  be  made 
passable  by  the  fascines  they  carried ;  the  poor  fellows 
therefore  threw  their  fascines  into  the  ravine,  but  while 
they  stood  thus  exposed  on  its  edge.  General  D*Arco  fired 
incessantly  on  them,  and  when  the  iron  hail  appeared  to 
produce  some  effect  he  sent  out  some  French  and  Bavarian 
battalions  to  charge  the  English  with  the  bayonet  This 
charge  was  repulsed  by  the  Guards,  who  kept  their  ground 
in  the  most  perfect  order,  though  nearly  all  their  oflioen 
had  been  slain  before  this   attack  began.      The  whole 
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oolninD  soon  formed  again^  and  advanced  to  the  fortifi* 
cations. 

D'Arco  now  concentrated  nearly  his  whole  force  in 
6ont»  and  plied  the  allies  with  a  tremendous  fire,  sending 
out  at  the  same  time  beyond  the  trenches  sallying  parties, 
who  charged  the  foe  gallantly  with  the  bayonet. 

Once  more,  exhausted  and  thinned  by  the  fire,  the  in 
faniry  wavered,  and  their  repulse  appeared  certain,  when 
General  Lumley  came  gallantly  to  the  rescue  with  a  body 
of  horse,  drove  back  the  French  and  Bavarians,  and  re- 
formed the  shattered  ranks  of  the  troops.  Scarcely  a  man 
of  the  late  sallying  parties  returned  after  Lumley *s 
charge  \  and  the  accidental  explosion  of  some  powder  in 
their  works  at  this  period  of  the  battle  spread  a  sudden 
panic  through  the  ranks  of  the  French,  and  before  they 
had  recovered  from  it,  the  English  and  Dutch  bunt  into 
the  entrenchments,  and  the  Imperialists  appeared  ad- 
vancing towards  the  heights  from  under  the  walls  of 
Donawerth. 

These  last  troops,  commanded  by  the  Margrave,  had 
passed  the  Wemitz  below  Berg,and  had  drawn  up  under  the 
walls  of  Donawerth.  From  thence  they  advanced  against 
the  unfinished  defences  between  the  fort  and  the  town,  and 
attacked  and  duperaed  two  French  battalions  left  to  defend 
the  spot.  The  French  cavalry  rushed  gallantly  to  the 
assistanGe  of  the  foot,  and  repulsed  the  Imperial  infantry 
for  an  instant  \  but  the  Imperial  horse  coming  up,  in  thetr 
turn  drove  back  the  French ;  while  the  foot,  wheeling  to 
the  left,  fell  on  the  flank  of  the  troops  who  were  fighting 
the  English  and  Dutch. 

And  now  came  the  final  e£R>rt  of  the  men  who  had 
home  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.    The  English  and 
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Dutch  prepared  to  scale  the  entrenchments,  the  dragoons 
under  Lord  John  Hay  dismounting  to  aid  their  comradea 
of  the  infantiy  $  but  while  they  were  partly  in  the  ditch, 
partly  attempting  the  ascent,  the  enemy  fled  in  complete 
disoider  down  the  hill-side  to  the  bridge  over  the  Danube. 

Marlborough,  who  had  dared  death  as  bravely  and 
fully  as  his  soldiers,  entered  the  works  at  the  head  of  the 
first  troops  who  penetrated  them.  He  ordered  the 
cavalry  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  the  slaughter  was  conse> 
quently  dreadful.  The  bridge  broke  under  the  weight  of 
the  harassed  fugitives,  and  hundreds  sank  in  the  waters  of 
the  Danube;  between  the  river  and  the  sword  of  the 
enemy  seven  or  eight  thousand  perished.  Sixteen  pieces 
of  artillery  and  all  the  tents  fell  to  the  victors. 

But  the  day  had  been  dearly  gained.  Horrible  wa^ 
the  scene  on  the  fortifications  of  the  Schellenberg  that 
night.  The  rrin  poured  down  in  torrents ;  wild  shouts  of 
triumph  mingled  with  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
and  the  far-off  cries  of  the  flying  who  vainly  sought  to 
escape  from  the  foe.  Everywhere  was  blood,  and  agony, 
and  death.  Four  thousand  English  and  Dutch  soldiers 
were  lying  wounded  on  the  field ;  fifteen  hundred  were 
slain,  among  whom  might  be  counted  eight  generals, 
eleven  colonels,  and  twenty-six  captains.  The  Prince  of 
Bevem  and  Count  Stirum  were  mortally  wounded. 
Marlborough  did  all  that  a  wise  and  kindly  man  could  do 
under  the  circumstances  to  shelter  the  sufferers  from  the 
pitiless  storm,  and  to  alleviate  their  soflerings.  He  left 
then  a  large  body  of  troops  to  keep  the  Schellenberg,  and 
withdrew  the  remainder  to  his  camp  on  the  Wernitz. 

The  Emperor,  whose  country  and  crown  were  saved  by 
this  victory,  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  thank  Mari* 
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borough,  assuring  him  that  it  would  be  "  an  eternal  trophy 
to  his  serene  Queen.'* 

The  fame  of  the  g^reat  English  general  spread  through 
Europe. 

The  Margrave,  who  had  been  slightly  wounded  in  the 
foot,  had  entered  the  entrenchments  before  Marlborough 
in  penon;  he  had,  in  fact,  arrived  at  the  very  crisis  of  the 
day,  just  as  the  Prussians  afterwards  did  at  Waterloo.  He 
thcsrefore  claimed  the  glory  of  having  taken  the  Schellen- 
berg ;  but  the  common  sense  of  the  world  perceived  that 
his  claim  was  absurd,  and  that  he  who  planned  and 
ordered  the  attack,  and  the  soldiers  who  fought  so  many 
weary  hours  under  the  tremendous  fire  of  its  batteries, 
were  the  real  conquerors. 

The  French  sang  Marlborough's  praises ;  the  Italians 
frpoke  o(  him  as  a  great  conqueror,  a  second  Alaric  or 
Tamerlane. 

The  Bavarians  did  not  defend  Donawerth.  The  Elector 
withdrew  his  troops,  set  fire  to  his  magazines,  and  retreated 
towards  Augsburg.  The  allies  were  preparing  to  invade  his 
hereditary  dominions. 

"  We  are  now  taking  care  for  a  passage  over  this  river 
Lech,"  wrote  Marlborough  to  Godolphin  on  the  6th  of  July 
(four  days  after  the  battle),  **  and  then  we  shall  be  in  the 
heart  of  the  Elector's  country.  If  he  will  ever  make 
propositions,  it  must  be  then.  The  Marshals  Villeroy  and 
Tallard  are  separated.  The  latter  is  to  join  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  Duke  de  Villeroy  is  to  act  on  the 
Rhine.  Prince  Eugene  will  be  obliged  to  divide  his 
army,  so  that  he  may  observe  each  of  their  motions.  As 
for  his  person,  it  will  be  with  that  army  that  is  to  observe 
M.  Tallard.    By  all  the  intelligence  we  have,  our  last 


action  has  very  much  disheartened  the  enemy^  so  that  it 
we  can  get  over  the  river  to  engage  them,  I  no  ways 
doubt  but  God  will  help  us  with  the  victory.  Our 
greatest  difficulty  is  that  of  making  our  bread  follow  us, 
for  the  troops  that  I  have  the  honour  to  command  cannot 
subsist  without  it,  and  the  Grermans,  that  are  used  to 
starve,  cannot  advance  without  us.** 

On  the  7th,  the  deep,  broad,  and  rapid  Lech  was 
crossed.  On  the  loth  Marlborough  encamped  at  Mittel- 
stetten  with  a  large  force.  His  whole  army  was  now  in 
the  Elector's  territory,  and  he  informed  that  unfortunate 
Prince  that  if  he  did  not  come  to  terms,  he  would  ravage 
and  destroy  the  country. 

The  Elector  at  first  refused,  then  made  some  proposi- 
tions (with  a  view  of  gaining  time),  and  finally  sent  to  say 
that  the  French  were  approaching  to  his  aid  with  35,000 
men,  and  that  he  would  risk  his  all  on  the  fortunes  of  his 
gallant  ally.  Maiiborough  instantly  gave  the  country  up 
to  military  execution.  Horrible  were  the  scenes  that  fol* 
lowed — towns  and  villages  were  burnt,  and  hundreds  of 
unhappy  and  innocent  people  ruined. 

Tallard,  meantime,  had  got  through  the  Black  Forest, 
forded  the  Danube,  and  emerging  into  the  plains  above 
Ulm,  turned  to  the  north-west,  and  efifected  a  junction  with 
the  Bavarians  at  Augsburg.  Prince  Eugene  made  a  parallel 
march  from  the  Rhine  with  an  inferior  force,  and  reached 
the  plains  of  Hochstadt  with  j  8,000  men.  He  was  still 
far  from  Marlborough,  who  fell  back  upon  Neuburg,  and 
on  the  6th  of  August  encamped  on  the  Paar,  near  Schro- 
benhausen. 

Soon  afterwards  Prince  Eugene  galloped  into  the  camp 
with   only  an  attendant  or  two,    to  concert  measures 
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with  the  Commander-in-Chief.  They  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  get  rid  of  their  great  hindrance^  the  old  Margrave  ot 
Baden,  and,  luckily  for  them,  he  consented  to  besiege  In- 
goldstadt,  the  possession  of  which  was  indispensable  to  the 
Confederates  holding  Bavaria.  On  the  8th  Marlborough 
approached  the  conflux  of  the  Lech  and  the  Danube,  and 
the  next  day  advanced  to  £xheim,  having  learnt  that  the 
Gallo-Bavarians  were  marching  down  to  the  Danube. 

At  Exheim,  Prince  Eugene  left  him,  in  order  to  bring 
up  his  own  18,000  men,  but  in  an  hour  or  two  the  Prince 
was  seen  galloping  back  to  the  camp  at  fidl  speed.  He 
came  to  tell  Marlborough  that  the  enemy  were  in  full  march 
towards  Dillingen,  evidently  intending  to  cross  the  river 
and  annihilate  Eugene's  little  army.  The  Duke  instantly 
ordered  the  Prince's  troops  to  fall  back,  and  with  his  whole 
army  recrossed  the  Danube,  in  order  to  be  on  the  same  side 
of  the  river  as  Eugene  was,  and  to  join  forces  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  movement  was  excessively  difficult. 
Marlborough  had  to  cross  the  Aicha,  the  Lech,  and  the 
Wernitz,  as  well  as  the  Danube— and  recent  heavy  rains 
had  swollen  these  streams  into  torrents;  but  the  great 
general  of  England  achieved  his  purpose  by  means  of  equal 
skill  and  forethought;  and  by  the  loth,  had  pitched 
his  camp  between  Mittebtadt  and  Penchingen,  promising 
the  Margrave,  who  was  alarmed  at  this  proceeding,  that 
he  would  cover  the  siege  of  Ingoldstadt, 

In  the  evening  he  threw  across  the  Danube  twenty- 
eight  squadrons  of  horse  and  twenty  battalions  to  reinforce 
the  Prince,  who  was  now  at  Donawerth,  resolved  tofoUow 
with  his  whole  army  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  French 
and  Bavarians  had  also  passed  it.  As  he  was  retiring  for 
the  night  on  the  loth,  an  express  arrived  from  Eugene 
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to  tell  bim  that  the  French  and  Bavarians  had  crossed 
the  Danube  in  fotx^e^  and  that  he,  the  Prince,  stood  in 
need  of  immediate  succour.  He  had  posted  his  in- 
fantry on  the  Scbellenberg  (D*Arco*s  old  position),  with 
orders  to  repair  the  entrenchments.  His  baggage  was 
left  at  Donawerth,  and,  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Wir- 
temberg,  he  was  endeavouring  to  maintain  himself  on 
the  Kessel.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  as  the 
heads  of  the  enemy's  columns  were  already  in  sight 
hear  Steinheim. 

Marlborough  obeyed  the  summons  instantly.     At  mid- 
night he  ordered  his  brother,  Greneral  Churchill  (who  had 
already  crossed  the   Danube),  to  join  the   Prince,   and 
before  two  o'clock  the  whole  army  was  on  the  march,       j 
i       crossing  the  river  at  different  points.     It  was,  however,       ' 
ten  the  next  night  before  the  junction  of  Marlborough  with 
the   Prince  was  effected.      Then   the    army  encamped, 
with  the  Danube  on  their  left,  and  the  Kessel  in  front  of 
them  ;  beyond  the  latter  river  General  Rowe,  with  some 
of  the  English  guards,  was  posted.     At  dawn  of  day  the 
baggrage  and  artillery  came  up,  and  at  the  same  hour  the 
guards  moved  towards  Schweningen,  Marlborough  and       I 
Eugene  accompanying  them  to  survey  the  ground.     With 
this  intention,  the  two  generals  ascended  the  tower  of  a       j 
church,  from  whence  they  perceived  the  Franco-Bavarian        ' 
quartermasters  marking  out  a  camp  between  Blenheim       i 
and  Lutzingen.  | 

They  instantly  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  while  he 
should  be  in  the  confusion  attendant  on  a  change  of 
camps.  Some  officers  of  the  staflf,  aware  of  the  supe- 
riority in  number  of  the  foe,  and  the  great  strength  of  his 
position^  remonstrated. 
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''  I  know  the  danger,*'  replied  their  great  chief;  ''  but  a 
battle  is  absolately  necessary,  and  I  rely  on  the  bravery 
and  discipline  of  the  troops,  which  will  make  amends  for 
oar  disadvantages.'* 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  Marlborough,  during 
the  night — ^while  the  Franco-Bavarian  army  was  moving 
into  the  new  camp,  and  extending  their  lines  along  the 
elevated  ground  between  Blenheim  and  Lutzingen — con- 
certed with  Prince  Eugene  the  plan  of  the  approaching 
battle 
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The  valley  of  the  Danube,  stretching  from  the  Kessel 
north-west  to  Dillingen,  is  seven  miles  in  length,  and  of 
irregular  breadth.  The  widest  part  is  from  the  sources  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Nebel,  where  it  is  three  miles 
broad;  the  narrowest  part  near  Dapfheim,  where  the 
wooded  eminences  advance  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
river. 

The  Danube  winds  on  one  side  of  the  valley,  in  a 
tortuous  bed  300  feet  broad,  between  precipitous  banks, 
and  is  nowhere  fordable.  On  the  other  side  it  is  shut  in  by 
wooded  eminences,  from  which  numerous  rivulets  de- 
scend to  the  great  river.  The  whole  space  is  intersected 
by  ravines,  and  dotted  with  towns  and  villages.  This 
was  the  scene  of  the  famous  Battle  of  Blenheim.  Before 
daybreak  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  August  1 3, 1 704,  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene  broke  up  their  camp,  and  by  three 
o'clock  crossed  the  Kessel  with  a  force  of  52,000  men  and 
fifty- two  pieces  of  artillery.     They  advanced  over  diiiicult 
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ground,  intersected  with  rivulets  and  ditches.  Prince 
Eugene  led  the  right  wing  of  the  army ;  the  Duke  the 
left.  Very  carefully  was  the  country  surveyed  as  they 
advanced,  and  from  a  certain  point  the  two  generals  rode 
forward,  attended  hy  a  Prussian  general  weU  acquainted 
with  the  ground,  and  scanned  the  position  of  the  enemy. 
Tallard  heard  of  their  movement  with  pleasure,  believing 
that  he  should  cut  them  off  from  Bavaria  and  get  between 
them  and  the  Danube.  At  seven  o'clock  the  Franco- 
Bavarian  army  began  forming  in  order  of  battle  within  the 
encampment  They  amounted  to  56,000  or  J7>ooo  men — 
that  is,  they  exceeded  the  Allies  by  the  number  of  4000  or 
5000  men. 

Their  position  also  gave  them  an  immense  advantage  over 
the  English  and  Imperialists,  but  they  had  made  a  fatal  error 
in  forming  their  troops  into  two  separate  bodies  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other,  with  scarcely  any  in- 
fantry between  them. 

The  troops  of  the  Elector  and  General  Marsin  occupied 
the  left,  at  Lutzingen ;  Tallard  was  posted  to  the  right, 
near  Blenheim,  which  village  he  fortified  with  palisades 
and  barricades  of  all  kinds  \  while  between  the  detached 
houses  and  gardens  were  placed  carts,  felled  trees,  and 
boards,  behind  which  he  afterwards  placed  musketeers. 

Blenheim  possessed  an  old  castle  \  this  and  the  tower  of 
the  church  were  also  afterwards  filled  with  soldierB.  Before 
this  formidable  position  flowed  the  river  Nebel. 

But  we  are  forestalling. 

Nearly  two  miles  above  Blenheim  was  Oberglauh,  on 
a  small  hill  about  musket-shot  from  the  Nebel  \  on  the 
opposite  side  was  Unterglauh.  The  ground  below  was  a 
great  morass;   the  land  bordering   the  Nebel  between 
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Oberglauh  and  Blenheim  was  also  marshy,  and  in  places 
impassable.  On  the  main  stream,  a  little  above  the  village 
of  Blenheim,  stood  two  water-mills,  which  made  redoubts 
for  impeding  the  passage.  Between  Unteiglauh  and 
Blenheim  was  a  stone  bridge,  over  which  ran  the  great 
road  from  Donawerth  to  Kiilingen. 

And  now,  having  described  the  position  and  strength  of 
the  enemy,  we  must  return  to  the  £nglish  commander  and 
his  ally. 

The  forces  under  Prince  Eugene,  after  crossing  the  Kessel 
were  divided  into  two  columns  of  infantry  and  two  of 
cavalry;  the  infantry  leading  the  van,  and  the  artillery 
marching  between  it  and  the  cavalry.  They  defiled  to 
the  right.  Marlborough's  forces  were  also  divided  into  two 
columns  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  the  cavalry  being 
placed  on  the  left,  and  the  artilleiy  following  the  infantry. 
They  filed  to  the  left.  On  the  banks  of  the  Reichen 
they  halted  in  parallel  order.  Here  the  two  brig^ades  of 
Wilkes  and  Rowe,  which  had  been  stationed  in  front  of 
Dapfheim,  were  formed  into  a  colunm.  The  army  had 
crossed  the  Kessel  in  eight  columns — a  ninth  was  thus 
added.  This  last-formed  column  was  reinforced  with 
eleven  battalions  from  the  first  line,  and  fifteen  squadrons 
of  cavalry.  Its  office  was  to  cover  the  march  of  the 
artillery  along  the  great  road,  and  to  attack  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  the  possession  of  which  was  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  crossing  of  the  whole  army  over  the  Nebel,  and 
also  to  open  the  enemy's  right  fiank.  General  arrange^ 
ments  were  made  for  the  formation  of  the  troops,  and 
the  march  was  resumed  in  silence.  Marlborough  and  the 
Prince,  escorted  by  forty  squadrons,  then  rode  forward  to 
examine  the  position  of  the  enemy,  accompanied  by  the 
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Prussian  general  Natzmer,  who  had  been  in  a  previous  battle 
fought  on  this  spot,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  loca- 
lity. About  six  o'clock  they  descried  the  Franco-Bava- 
rian outposts^  who  fell  back  at  their  approach,  and  at  seven, 
reaching  the  heights  near  Wolperstetten,  they  obtained  a 
full  view  of  the  enemy's  camp.  Here  they  traced  the 
course  of  the  Nebel,  and  were  told  that  it  might  be  crossed 
by  the  water-mills  near  the  right  of  the  French  force, 
but  that  a  little  islet  (artificially  formed  by  a  channel  cut 
in  the  boggy  soil,  near  Blenheim),  and  the  banks  towards 
Oberglauh,  were  too  swampy  to  be  traversed  by  the  sol- 
diery. They  noticed  also  that  the  ground,  as  far  as 
Unterglauh,  was  high  enough  to  protect  them  in  making 
the  passage  of  the  rivulet,  but  that  the  plain  on  which  the 
troops  must  form  after  crossing  was  commanded  by  the 
hill  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

The  morning  was  misty,  and  as  yet  the  French  and 
Bavarians  did  not  suspect  the  approach  of  the  Allies.  The 
squadrons  which  attended  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  on 
their  reconnoitring  advance,  were  believed  to  be  a  body 
of  cavalry  pushing  forward  to  cover  a  retrograde  move- 
ment of  the  Allies  to  Nordlingen  ^  false  intelligence  of 
the  preceding  evening  having  assured,  them  that  such 
was  the  intention  of  the  enemy.  Their  cavalxy  were  out 
foraging,  and  their  army  was  in  no  way  ready  for  a 
battle. 

When  at  seven  o'clock  the  fog  dispersed,  and  Eugene's 
columns  were  descried  behind  Berghausen,  the  alarm  and 
confusion  may  be  imagined.  The  cavalry  was  recalled 
by  signal  guns,  and  the  advanced  corps,  setting  fire  to 
Berghausen,  Schwenenbach,  and  Weilheim,  fell  back  to 
the  main  body  of  their  army.     The  artillery  was  hurried 
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forward,  and  the  troops  hastily  formed  ^  confusion  was 
ever}'where  present  in  the  Franco-Bavarian  camp. 

At  length,  however,  the  whole  force  was  drawn  up  in 
the  following  order,  in  front  of  the  tents.  The  imited 
troops  of  the  Elector  and  General  Maisin,  formed  on  the 
left,  with  the  cavalry  on  their  right ;  the  army  of  Tallard 
on  the  right,  with  the  cavalry  on  the  left;  thus  the 
centre  consisted  of  horse,  and  the  wings  of  infantry. 

The  lines  extended  from  the  commencement  of  the 
hill  behind  Blenheim  along  the  crest  of  the  eminence  to 
the  back  of  Oberglauh,  and  from  thence  across  a  branch 
of  the  Nebel  to  the  woods  above  Lutzingen. 

Tallard  ihen  hastened  to  Blenheim,  and  ordered  a 
brigade  of  dragoons  under  Count  de  Hautefeuille  to  dis- 
mount, and  place  themselves  between  the  village  and  the 
Danube,  behind  a  barricade  of  waggons. 

He  then  directed  the  infantry  of  the  first  line  and  part 
of  the  second  to  enter  the  village.  The  three  brigades  of 
Navarre,  Artois,  and  Gueder,  were  stationed  behind  the 
palisades  which  enclosed  the  village  gardens,  their  right 
joining  the  left  of  the  dismounted  dragoons.  Behind  the 
hedgeli  to  the  left  of  the  village  he  posted  the  brigade  of 
Zurlaubenj  in  the  centre,  among  the  houses,  that  of 
Languedoc  to  the  right,  and  in  the  rear  the  royal 
brigade. 

Behind  the  Meulweyer  the  brigade  of  Montroux  was  to 
act  as  a  reserve.  Two  hundred  men  were  placed  (as  we 
have  already  said)  in  the  church  and  castle,  and  small 
bridges  were  thrown  over  the  river  Meulweyer.  The  mills 
and  isolated  houses  on  the  Nebel  were  set  on  fire.  Artillery 
was 'distributed  round  the  village  under  the  French  general 
De  Clerambault,  who  was  enjoined  to  defend  the  village  to 
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the  last  extremity.  Eight  squadrons  of  gens  d'armes  were 
posted  to  the  left  of  Blenheim,  and  from  thence  the  line 
was  prolonged  to  near  Oberglauh.  The  infantiy  of 
Marsin  was  stationed  behind  this  village.  It  consisted  of 
the  brigades  of  Champagne  and  Bourbonnois  and  the 
Irish  Brigade,  thirty  battalions  in  all.  The  cavalry  were 
drawn  up  in  front  of  Lutzingen.  Eighteen  French  and 
Bavarian  battalions,  which  had  been  originally  posted  at 
the  latter  place,  were  taken  thence,  and  formed  an  oblique 
flank  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  cavalry.  Strong  pickets 
of  infantry  occupied  Oberglauh. 

The  second  line  of  the  Elector's  troops  was  formed  in 
the  same  order  as  the  first. 

Tallard  had  three  brigades  of  infantry  in  his  second  line, 
in  the  centre  of  the  cavalry.  Behind  he  had  a  reserve  of 
horse.  Observing  that  the  Allies  were  massed  in  the 
centre,  he  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  General  Marsin,  request- 
ing that  his  reserve  also  might  be  posted  behind  the 
centre,  to  resist  the  attack  he  expected  at  that  point ;  but 
Marsin  did  not  comply  with  his  colleague's  request, 
believing  that  his  whole  force  would  be  required  to  with- 
stand Prince  Eugene's  attack.  The  cannon  was  well 
placed.  Four  twenty-four  pounders  were  planted  on  the 
high  ground  above  BlenheioL  Four  eight-pounders  were 
directed  against  the  columns  of  Marlborough  as  soon  as 
they  came  in  sight.  A  battery  of  twenty-four  pounden 
was  placed  before  the  gens  d'armes,  and  cannon  of  all 
kinds  were  placed  in  front  of  the  several  brigades.  Zur- 
lauben,  the  commander  of  the  right  wing  of  the  French 
cavalry,  had  orders  to  charge  the  Allies  as  soon  as  a  certain 
number  had  crossed  the  NebeL  Then  they  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  enemy. 
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At  seven  o'clock,  the  troops  of  Marlboroagh  having 
reached  their  points  of  formation,  began  to  deploy. 
Officers  were  sent  to  sound  the  Nebel,  and  find  the  best 
passages  or  fords  \  the  generals  assembled  to  receive  orders. 
The  quick  eye  of  the  great  chief  had  noted  two  faults  in 
die  elaborate  and  scientific  array  of  the  enemy.  The 
positions  of  Blenheim  and  Oberglauh  were  too  far  apart 
for  their  cannon  to  sweep  the  space  intervening  with  a 
cross  fire,  and  the  cavalry  on  the  heights  were  too  remote 
to  be  able  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  rivulet 

These  faults  were  at  once  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  Allies.  Eugene  was  to  attack  the  Elector  and  Marsin 
on  the  front  and  left  flank;  Marlborough  was  to  cross 
the  Nebel  with  his  cavalry  (covered  by  the  foot),  and 
to  charge  the  enemy's  cavalry ;  and,  simultaneously,  an 
effort  was  to  be  made  to  carry  the  village  of  Blenheim. 
The  Duke,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  plan,  ordered  General 
Churchill  to  draw  up  the  infantry  in  two  lines,  the  first 
of  seventeen,  and  the  second  of  eleven  battalions,  in  the 
direction  oi  Weilheim.  Between  them  a  space  was  left 
for  two  lines  of  cavalry,  one  of  thirty-six»  the  other  of 
thirty -five  squadrons.  The  first  line,  crossing  the  Nebel 
first,  would  cover  the  passage  of  the  cavalry,  while  the 
second  would  support  them  from  the  bank,  on  the 
English  side. 

The  pontoons  were  brought  forward  \  a  bridge  was  be- 
gun above  Unterglauh,  and  four  others  between  the 
village  and  the  mills  \  the  stone  bridge,  which  had  been 
partially  destroyed  by  the  French,  was  repaired.  Each 
squadron  of  the  second  line  was  ordered  to  collect 
fascines  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  fords.  Meantime 
the  ninth  column  had  defiled  through  Schweningen.  and. 
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inclining  to  the  left  above  Kremheim,  drew  up  in  foor 
lines  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavaliy.  The  first  line  con- 
sisted of  Rowe's  brigade^  the  second  of  Hessian  troops, 
the  third  were  English  under  Ferguson,  the  fourth 
Hanoverians. 

The  first  line  of  cavalry  was  formed  by  the  dragoons  of 
Ross ;  the  second  by  part  of  Wood*s  brigade. 

At  eight  o'clock  a  heavy  cannonade  was  opened  by  the 
French  from  the  right  wing,  and  the  Duke  ordered 
Colonel  Blood,  who  had  just  brought  up  the  artillery,  to 
place  counter  batteries  on  the  high  ground  below  Unter- 
glauh  and  on  -other  advantageous  spots  |  visiting  each 
battery  himself,  to  mari^  its- effect. 

And  now  Prince  Eugene  took  hit  leave  of  his  gallant 
brother  generd,  in  order  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of 
the  Imperialists  and  direct  their  attack)  promising  to  send 
word  to  the  Duke  the  moment  his  lines  were  formed,  that 
they  might  begin  the  battle  with  both  wings  at  the  same 
moment 

Daring  the  pause  which  intervened,  Marlborough  ordered 
the  chaplains  to  perform  the  usual  morning  service  at  the 
head  of  >each  regiment,  and  there,  in  sight  of  the  field  so 
soon  to  be  41  -seene  of  carnage,  the  English  troops  and 
their  genenib  bent  in  humble  supplication  to  the  God  of 
Battles  for  the  victory.  The  Duke  was  observed  to  join 
in  the  service  with  peculiar  fervour. 

When  the  prayers  were  ended,  he  pointed  out  to  the 
surgeons  their  proper  post  for  attending  to  the  wounded, 
and  rode  along  the  lines,  encouraging  his  men  by  many  a 
cheering  word  and  smile,  and  captivating  them  all  by  his 
personal  grace  and  the  charm  of  his  manner.  As  he  was 
thus  progressing  along  the  front,  a  ball  from  one  of  the 
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French  batteries  hit  the  earth  under  his  hone  and  sent  a 
shower  of  dust  over  him;  but  he  rode  on  unmoved, 
cahnij  completed  his  inspection,  and  then  sat  down  to 
breakfast,  awaiting  the  messenger  from  Prince  Eugene. 

The  troops  of  that  chivalrous  general  had  had  to  make 
a  considerable  circuit  before  they  could  attain  their  position, 
for  the  ground  was  extremely  brokeo,  covered  with  brush- 
wood, and  intersected  with  rivulets  and  ravines,  so  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  bringing  up  the 
artillery ;  and  while  forming^  they  were  exposed  to  a  most 
destructive  fire.  Impatient  of  the  long  delay,  Marlborough 
despatched  repeated  messengers  t»  his  colleague  to  learn 
its  cause.  They  brought  back  intelligence  that  the 
Prince  had  formed  his  lines  with  the  infantry  on  the  right 
and  the  cavalry  on  the  left,  and  as  the  front  of  the  enemy 
presented  a  longer  line  than  he  had  anticipated,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  fill  the  interval  in  his  own  line  with  the 
reserve.  This  change  of  plan  vexed  the  Duke,  both  be- 
cause it  was  difficult  in  itself,  and  also  retarded  the  attack 
after  all  arrangements  were  made  and  the  troops  eager  to 
engage. 

Just  at  noon,  however,  an  aide-de-camp  galloped  up  to 
the  Duke  with  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  Prince 
was  ready,  and  Marlborough  at  once  ordered  Lord  Cutts 
to  begin  the  attack  00  Blenheim  >  while,  mounting  his 
horse,  he  led  the  main  body  himself  towards  the  Nebel. 

At  one  o'clock  the  Battle  of  Blenheim  began.  The 
troops  destined  to  attack  the  village  marched  towards  the 
right,  and  descended  to  the  bank  of  the  Nebel.  Here, 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape,  they  took  possession  of  two 
mills  \  then  they  drew  up  on  a  farther  bank,  covered  by  a 
rising  ground.     From  thence  they  steadily  and  calmly  ad- 


vanced,  and  at  the  distance  of  thirty  paces  received  the 
first  close  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  gallant  General  Rowe, 
though  many  officers  and  soldiers  fell  around  him,  did  not 
order  the  brigade  to  return  the  enemy's  fire  till  he  had 
struck  his  sword  into  the  palisades.  But  the  advance  was 
attended  by  fearful  loss.  One-third  of  the  soldiers  com- 
posing the  first  line  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  their 
efforts  to  force  their  way  were  utterly  ineffectual  against 
the  well-posted  and  immense  force  opposed  to  them. 
Greneral  Rowe  fell,  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket  ball, 
and  his  colonel  and  major,  in  attempting  to  bear  his  body 
from  the  field,  were  both  killed. 

The  English,  discouraged  and  broken,  fell  back  on  the 
advancing  Hessians.  At  this  moment  the  right  flank  of 
the  disordered  troops  was  charged  by  three  squadrons  of 
the  gens  d*armes,  who  seized  their  colours^  but  the  gallant 
Hessians  came  to  the  rescue,  recovered  the  colours,  and 
drove  the  French  back  to  their  line.  Lord  Cutts,  observ* 
ing  new  squadrons  preparing  to  advance,  sent  an  aide-de- 
camp for  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  to  cover  his  exposed 
flank.  General  Lumley,  who  was  the  nearest  in  com- 
mand, instantly  detached  five  squadrons,  under  Coloneb 
Palm  and  Sybourg,  to  his  aid.  They  had  scarcely 
cleared  the  swamp  and  formed,  when  they  were  welcomed 
with  a  fire  of  musquetoons  from  five  squadrons  of  gens 
d'armes ;  the  horse  immediately  charg^  them  sword  in 
hand,  and  drove  them  back  through  the  intervals  of  the 
brigade  of  Silly,  which  was  in  their  second  line.  But 
our  gallant  cavalry  suffered  severely,  and  many  a  masterless 
horse  careered  over  the  field. 

Galled  in  flank  by  the  musketry  from  Blenheim,  and 
attacked  by  the  French  in  front,  they  were  repulsed  in  dis» 
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order,  and  must  have  recrossed  the  river,  had  not  the  brave 
Hessians  a  second  time  come  to  the  rescue,  and  driven 
back  the  French  horse. 

And  now  the  enemj,  planting  four  pieces  on  the 
heights  near  Blenheim,  swept  the  fords  of  the  Nebel  with 
a  hail  of  death.  Nevertheless  the  brigades  of  Ferguson 
and  Hulsen  coolly  crossed  under  it,  near  the  lower  water- 
mills,  and  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  village. 

The  enemy  withdrew  his  guns  into  his  defences,  and 
met  the  English  charge  with  such  resolution  that  three 
times  the  English  were  repulsed,  and  at  length  were  com- 
pelled to  halt  under  shelter  of  a  rising  ground. 

With  much  anxiety  Marlborough  watched  this  terrible 
conflict  between  a  small  exposed  force,  and  a  strong  well- 
posted  body  of  men.  Lord  Cutts  could  do  nothing  without: 
artillery  against  a  place  so  defended,  and  he  had  not  a 
single  cannon  with  him.  The  Duke  therefore  sent  him 
orders  to  remain  in  the  shelter  of  the  rising  ground,  and  to 
keep  up  a  feigned  attack  only,  by  firing  in  platoons  over 
the  crest  of  the  eminence,  while  he  (the  Duke)  hastened 
the  execution  of  his  principal  plan.  Meantime  General 
Churchill  had  begun  the  passage  of  the  Nebel,  and  had  led 
a  part  of  the  in&ntry  over  the  bridges  in  the  vicinity  of 
Unterglanh.  As  soon  as  the  troops  reached  the  farther 
side,  the  first  row  of  the  cavalry  formed  into  columns,  and 
descended  to  the  fords  \  here  some  threw  the  fascines  into 
the  stream,  others  made  extempore  bridges  with  the  planks 
of  the  pontoons,  and  many  plunged  into  the  stream  and 
waded  through  the  water  to  the  point  oi  the  islet,  though 
the  enemy  instantly  brought  their  guns  out  of  the  village 
and  enfiladed  the  struggling  columns. 

The    horse  had  scarcely  disengaged  themselves  and 
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advanced  their  right  beyond  the  front  of  the  infantry^ 
when  they  were  attacked  by  Zurlauben  with  the  first  line 
of  cavalry,  while  a  heavy  fire  was  poured  on  them  from 
Blenheim  both  of  artillery  and  musketry.  The  cavalry, 
exhausted  by  their  late  efibrts,  and  not  yet  formed,  were 
borne  back  by  the  weight  of  the  charge  to  the  edge  of 
the  river.  But  happily  the  infantry  had  now  formed  sufii- 
ciently  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  by  a  heavy 
fire,  as  soon  as  the  broken  troops  had  cleared  their  front ; 
and  the  second  line  of  cavalry  advancing,  wheeled  to  the 
right  of  the  French  and  drove  them  behind  the  sources 
of  the  Meulweyer.  The  second  line  of  English  cavalry 
was  then  united  to  the  first;  five  additional  squadrons 
were  led  up  to  prolong  the  left;  and  the  whole  body 
halted  in  good  order  on  the  bank  of  the  Meulweyer,  the 
left  flank  extending  towards  the  hedges  of  Blenheim. 
But  they  did  not  long  retain  their  position.  Two  batta- 
lions of  the  Royal  Brigade,  defiling  along  the  enclosures  to 
the  left  of  Blenheim,  opened  a  destructive  fire  on  their 
flank.  The  nearest  squadrons  gave  way,  and  the  French 
cavalry  resumed  their  original  position  \  but  the  passage  of 
the  Nebel  was  now  nearly  completed  in  the  centre.  In 
spite  of  the  tremendous  fire  by  which  they  were  several 
times  broken  and  shaken,  the  squadrons  rallied,  and  led  by 
brave  Greneral  Lumley  the  whole  left  wing  was  at  length 
across  the  river.  General  Hompesch  had  the  Dutch 
cavalry  also  in  line ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  began 
to  extend  the  Danes  and  Hanoverians  in  the  direction  of 
the  £lector*8  forces. 

The  conflict  soon  spread  \  the  right  wing  of  Marsin*s 
forces  charged  the  Danish  and  Hanoverian  cavalry,  and 
drove   many  squadrons  back  across  the  Nebel.    They 
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rallied  and  resumed  the  attack^  but  were  outflanked  and 
enfiladed  by  so  heavy  a  fire  that  they  were  again  repulsed. 
Meantime  the  Prince  of  Hobtein  Beck>  who  had  been 
cannonading  the  enemy  firom  the  heights  near  Weilheim^ 
descended  to  the  fords,  and  began  to  cross  the  river  with 
eleven  battalions  above  Obei^^lauh.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  he  got  half  his  column  across  the  stream  than  he  was 
charged  by  nine  battalions,  among  which  was  the  Irish 
Brigade  in  the  pay  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  fought  with  the 
most  desperate  gallantry.  The  Prince,  mortally  wounded, 
was  made  prisoner ;  and  those  of  his  men  who  were  not 
driven  back  into  the  river  were  cut  to  pieces.  At  this 
terrible  moment  the  charger  of  the  Duke  himself  was  seen 
coming  at  full  gallop  to  the  spot  3  he  took  the  command  of 
the  brigade  of  Bemsdorf,  led  it  across  the  rivulet  below 
Oberglauh,  and  posted  them  himself.  He  ordered  the 
artillery  from  Weilheim  to  be  brought  down  to  their 
support,  and  extended  some  Danish  and  Hanoverian  horse 
along  the  banks  to  cover  their  left.  He  then  led  forward 
some  squadrons  of  Imperialists,  and  compelled  the  French 
horse  to  fall  back. 

By  this  movement  he  established  a  connexion  with 
Eugene's  army,  and  masked  his  own  intended  movement 
on  Tallard,  who  was  now  about  to  be  entirely  cut  off 
from  his  ally,  the  Elector. 

Prince  Eugene,  meanwhile,  had  been  sorely  tried.  At 
one  the  first  onset  on  his  side  b^an.  The  Prince  of  Anhalt, 
who  commanded  the  infantry,  prolonged  his  line  to  take 
the  enemy  in  flank,  and  attempted  to  cross  the  main 
stream  of  the  Nebel.  Being,  however,  compelled  to 
await  the  coming  up  of  the  artillery,  his  force  was  exposed 
to  a  terrible  fire  from  a  battery  in  front  of  Lutzingen.     It 
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was  with  very  great  delight  that  his  troops  hailed  at  length 
the  arrival  of  their  own  guns,  and,  placing  a  counter  battery 
near  the  verge  of  the  wood,  again  moved  forward  in 
columns  across  the  stream,  forming  as  they  reached  the 
bank.  The  Danes  and  Prussians  then,  after  a  sanguinary 
conflict,  took  the^battery  which  had  cost  them  the  lives  of 
so  many  comrades,  and  the  Imperial  cavalry  breaking 
into  columns  forded  the  stream,  and  drove  the  first 
line  of  the  Elector's  cavalry  through  the  intervals  of  the 
second.  But  this  success  was  only  temporary.  In  their 
turn  they  were  repulsed  and  driven  back  across  the  Nebel 
to  their  original  position.  The  battery  was  retaken  by 
the  Bavarians,  and  the  Prussians  forced  to  retreat.  The 
broken  ranks  of  the  brave  infantry  made  a  stand  at  about 
two  hundred  paces,  but  were  pressed  on  by  immense 
numbers  and  driver)  back  with  a  heavy  loss.  The  Danes, 
discouraged  by  this  repulse  of  the  Prussians,  gave  ground, 
and  a  total  defeat  would  probably  have  ensued  if  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt  had  not  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  encouraged  his  men»  and  led  them  back  to  the 
shelter  of  the  wood. 

Twice  after  this  £ugene  led  the  cavalry  across  the 
Nebel  towards  the  enemy.  The  last  time  both  armies 
were  so  exhausted  that  they  paused  before  the  battle 
joined,  so  near  that  they  could  distinguish  each  other's 
faces.  The  Elector  was  then  seen  riding  from  rank  to 
rank,  encouraging  and  animating  his  men.  The  Prince  ot 
Anhalt  was  advancing  obliquely  to  take  the  enemy  in 
flank,  stretching  the  right  of  his  line  towards  the  wood. 
As  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  agreed  on  position,  the 
signal  was  given  for  another  charge  to  be  made.  Bat  the 
Imperialists  were  discouraged  by  two  repulses^  and  were 
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weaiy  and  worn ;  their  onset  was  feeble  and  of  no  effect, 
tbeir  line  was  broken,  and  they  fled  a  third  time  across  the 
Nebel.  Brave  Prince  £agene,  in  an  agony  of  rage  and 
shame,  left  them  to  the  Prince  of  Hanover  and  the  Duke 
of  Wirtembergy  and  flew  to  join  the  infantty,  who  were 
fighting  with  invincible  resolution.  He  exposed  himself 
with  so  much  rashness  that  he  was  nearly  shot  by  a 
Bavarian  dragoon,  who  was  actually  taking  aim  at  him 
when  he  was  sabred  by  one  of  £ugene*s  own- men. 

The  gallantry  of  their  leader  inspired  the  foot  with 
fresh  courage  \  they  fought  desperately,  turned  the  left 
flank  of  the  enemy,  and  after  a  tremendous  struggle  drove 
them  through  the  wood  and  across  the  ravine  beyond 
Lutzingen.  But  their  very  success  had  placed  this  glorious 
body  of  soldiers  in  great  peril.  Having  no  hone,  they 
could  not  advance :  had  the  enemy  attacked  them  again,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  retreat. 

It  was  five  o*clock.  The  Nebel  was  crossed,  and 
Marlborough,  amidst  the  thunder  of  a  tremendous  fire 
of  cannon  and  musketry,  moved  with  great  rapidity  up 
the  ascent  to  attack  Tallard.  His  cavalry  fronted  the 
enemy  in  two  lines.  The  infantiy  were  in  the  rear 
towards  the  left;  intervals  were  left  between  the  bat- 
talions for  the  reception  of  any  squadrons  who  might 
chance  to  be  repulsed.  Tallard  had  interfaced  his  cavalry 
with  nine  battalions  of  infiintry.  This  disposition  being 
perceived  by  the  English,  three  battalions  of  Hanoverians 
were  brought  forward,  similarly  placed  and  supported  by 
artillery. 

Marlborough  gained  the  summit  of  the  liill,  but  the 
firm  array  of  the  French  checked  his  advance,  and  he 
was  driven  back  about  a  hundred  paces. 

o  o 
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A  pause  ensaed ;  then  with  a  true  British  cheer  the 
troops  rushed  agaia  to  the  attack^  and  the  fire  of  the 
AJiies  was  poured  unceasingly  on  the  French.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  heroic  valour  of  the  French  infantry, 
but  they  wavered  at  last  under  that  terrific  fire.  Marl* 
borough  seized  the  moment,  made  a  fresh  charge,  broke 
the  French  horse,  and  cut  to  pieces  and  made  prisoners 
some  regiments  of  infantiy. 

Tallard  saw  that  all  was  lost.     He  despatched  an  officer 

to  desire  the  infantry  in  Blenheim  to  evacuate  the  village, 

•and  to  join  him,  and  he  sent  to  the  Elector  to  ask  him 

to  send  reinforcements,  or  to  make  a  flank  movement 

to  aid  him* 

Alas!  the  poor  young  messenger  never  reached  the 
fatal  viUage,  and  the  Elector  could  render  no  aid*  The 
Imperialists  now  occupied  the  space  between  the  armies, 
and  the  Elector  and  Marsin  were  too  sorely  pressed  to 
spare  reinforcements*  Marlborough  saw  that  the  moment 
of  victory  had  arrived.  Again  the  trumpets  sounded  the 
charge,  and  the  allied  cavalry  burst  like  a  thunderbolt  on 
the  wavering  and  weakened  French  line. 

Tallard*s  cavalry  did  not  await  the  shock,  but  fled  at 
once — some  towards  Hochstadt ;  TaUard  and  the  remainder 
to  Sonderheim.  Marlborough  pursued  him,  drove  a  great 
number  of  the  French  down  the  declivity  near  Blenheim 
into  the  Danube,  and  took  many  prisoners* 

Tallard,  who  had  seen  his  son  slain  and  was  himself 
wounded,  surrendered  at  Sonderheim,  with  many  officen 
of  distinction.  The  troops  escaping  towards  Hochstadt 
got  entangled  in  a  morass,  were  cut  off  by  the  dragoons 
or  drowned  in  the  Danube,  except  the  famous  brigade  of 
Grignan,  and  some  of  the  gens  d*armes,  who   fell  back 
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beyond  Hochstadt.  Whole  battalions  laid  down  their 
anns  and  asked  quarter. 

Prince  Eugene  beheld  the  operations  which  ended  in 
Tallard*s  defeat  from  the  edge  of  the  ravine  above 
Lutzingen,  where  he  was  posted,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
his  brave  infantry. 

Soon  afterwards  he  perceived  Manin's  horse  and  the 
Bavarian  infantiy  rushing  down  the  Lutzingen  road  in 
great  confusion,  and  he  at  once  guessed  that  the  Elector 
was  about  to  retreat.  Though  he  had  only  two  squadrons 
of  horse  with  him,  and  the  road  was  through  woods  and 
across  ravines,  the  brave  Prince  resolved  to  cut  off  the 
enemy's  retreat.  He  renewed  the  fight  with  the  infantry, 
and  forced  his  way  through  the  foe  towards  Lutzingen. 
Here  be  halted  for  the  approach  of  the  cavalry. 

Marlborough,  perceiving  flames  burst  forth  at  Ober- 
glauh  and  Lutzingen,  knew  that  the  enemy  had  aban- 
doned those  places ;  he  also  distinguished  the  approach 
of  the  Prince,  and  recalling  Hompesch*s  cavalry,  and 
adding  several -squadrons  to  them,  he  prepared  to  charge 
the  Bavarians,  who  were  defiling  in  good  order  towards 
Morselingen. 

Had  he  done  so,  the  Elector's  army  would  probably 
have  been  entirely  destroyed,  but  night  was  closing  in, 
and  the  air  was  heavy  with  smoke,  which  rendered  eveiy 
object  indistinct. 

The  troops  of  Prince  Eugene  suddenly  loomed  in  the 
distance,  on  the  flank  of  the  allied  cavalry  $  they 
were  mistaken  in  the  dim  light  for  part  of  the  Franco- 
Bavarian  army,  and  Marlborough,  not  willing  to  risk  a 
further  engagement,  countermanded  the  order  for  pur* 
suit.    Consequently  (though  pursued   by  Eugene's  ca- 

o  G  a 
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valry),  the  Elector  fell  back  on  Dilltngea  in  tolerable 
order. 

The  French  troops  still  remained  in  Blenheim.  Tallard's 
order  never  reached  them>  as  we  have  seen,  and  they 
would  not  leave  their  post  without  it.  Their  com* 
mander^  M.  de  Clerambault,  had  been  drowned  in  the 
Danube,  but  they  fulfilled  bis  orders  with  touching  and 
heroic  fidelity. 

The  forces  of  England  now  closed  round  the  doomed 
village.  General  Churchill  left  his  infantry  in  the  rear  of 
Blenheim,  and  extended  his  right  flank  to  the  Danube. 
General  Meredith  took  possession  of  a  post  which  com* 
municated  with  Hochstadt.  Then  the  French,  perceiving 
that  the  last  moment  of  retaining  possession  of  Blenheim  was 
gone,  and  that  their  army  was  totally  defeated,  attempted 
to  escape  by  the  rear  of  the  village.  They  were  repulsed, 
and  from  thence  rushed  towards  the  road  leading  to  Son- 
derheim.  Here,  the  Scots  Greys,  under  Lumley,  met 
them.  In  another  direction  their  way  was  barred  by  the 
cavalry  of  General  Ross. 

They  re-entered  Blenheim,  and  maintained  their  post  so 
well,  that  it  became  necessary  to  attack  every  side  of  the 
village,  from  which  they  kept  up  a  sharp  fire. 

Batteries  planted  within  musket-shot  were  then  opened 
on  the  devoted  place,  and  at  last  one  of  the  howitzers  set 
fire  to  some  houses.  A  parley  ensued.  The  French 
offered  to  capitulate,  but  General  Churchill,  riding  to  the 
spot,  demanded  an  unconditional  surrender.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  refusing  these  hard  terms.  The  gallant 
troops  submitted  to  their  fiite,  and  twenty-four  battalions 
and  twelve  squadrons  laid  down  their  arms.  The  regi- 
ment of  Navarre,  however,   indignant,  and  determined 


never  to  disgrace  their  colours  by  «urrender^  bamed  them 
and  buried  their  arms. 

Thus  closed  this  terrible  battle,  in  which  the  victors 
lost  4500,  men  and  had  7500  wounded.  The  French 
prisoners  amounted  to  11,000  or  ia,ooo  $  their  slain  in  the 
battle  and  flight  to  40,000  men ! 

It  sickens  us  to  think  of  the  sorrow  which  must  have 
rested  like  a  dark  cloud  over  France  and  Bavaria  after 
the  loss  of  this  battle.  The  name  of  Marlborough  became 
a  sotmd  of  fear,  and  must  have  been  fraught  with  terrible 
memories  and  regret  to  many  a  lonely  widow  and  orphaned 
child.     But  to  the  armies  of  the  Allies 

**  It  wu  a  glorious  victoiy.* 


Marlborough's  next  battle  of  importance  was  that  of 
Ramtlies,  fought  between  the  g^reat  Duke  and  Marshal 
Villeroy  on  Whit-Sunday,  May  213,  1706. 

The  rashness  and  incompetence  of  Villeroy,  the  discou- 
ragement of  the  soldiers  from  repeated  defeats,  and  the 
immense  numbers  of  new  recruits  who  had  been  seized 
by  Louis  XIV.  from  the  peasantry,  and  sent,  chained  like 
galley-slaves,  to  his  annies,  rendered  this  victory  easier  to 
the  English  than  the  terribly  contested  field  of  Blenheim. 
The  limits  of  this  little  book  will  not  allow  us  to  give  the 
details  of  this  battle,  nor  of  that  of  the  following  battle  of 
Oudenarde,  nth  July,  1708^  in  which  the  Prince  called 
the  Old  Pretender,  and  George,  electoral  Prince  of  Hanover, 
were  both  present  on  opposite  sides.    Prince  George  fought 
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bravely  as  a  cavaliy  officer,  and  led  a  charge  of  horse 
which  routed  the  French  guard. 

The  battle  was  fought  with  muskets,  bayonets,  and 
sabres,  the  nature  of  the  country  preventing  the  use  of 
artillery.  Marlborough  gave  the  French  in  this  battle  the 
most  complete  defeat  they  had  yet  sustained. 

Wynendale,  fought  September  38,  1 708,  was  won  by 
Generals  Webb  and  Cadogan,  who  had  been  formed  in 
Marlborough's  school. 

And  now  we  are  come  to  the  last  of  Marlborough's 
battles,  and  the  most  hardly  contested  of  them  alL  On 
September  lath,  1709,  was  fought  the 

BATTLE  OF  MALPLAQUET. 

On  September  3,  Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  marched 
into  Hainault  to  lay  siege  to  Mons.  Marshal  Villars,  now 
at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  manceuvred  to  guard  the 
approaches  to  Mons,  and  to  cut  off  the  van  of  the  Con- 
federates' army,  which  was  commanded  by  the  Prince  of 
Hesse. 

On  the  ptb  of  September  the  outposts  of  the  two  forces 
were  slightly  engaged,  but  the  French  fell  back  to  an  en* 
caropment  near  the  town  of  Malplaquet,  and  spent  the 
whole  night  in  fortifying  their  front.  Marlborough  and 
the  Prince  were  waiting  for  their  reai^guard  to  come  up  \ 
consequently  for  two  days  the  enemies  were  stationed  op- 
posite to  each  other  without  coming  to  an  engagement. 

But,  on  the  evening  of  the  j  ith  of  September,  Marl- 
borough's rearguard  arrived,  and  then  the  Duke  and 
Prince  resolved,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  Dutch 
field  deputies,  to  engage  Villars  and  force  their  way  within 
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the  French  entrenchments.  Marshal  BoufBers  had  joined 
the  French  army,  and  divided  the  command  with  Villars 
on  the  4th  or  5th  inst. 

The  forces  engaged  on  this  occasion  amounted  to 
93,000  men,  with  100  pieces  of  artillery,  on  the  side  of 
the  allied  army,  under  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene ; 
and  to  94,000  men,  with  105  guns,  on  the  side  of  the 
French,  under  Villars  and  Boufflers. 

It  was  a  September  morning :  a  mist  hung  over  the 
woods  at  early  dawn,  and  veiled  the  foes  from  each  other. 
At  three  o'clock  divine  service  was  solemnly  performed 
in  the  allied  camp,  and  then  in  silence  and  perfect  order 
the  troops  marched  to  their  posts,  conveying  the  cannon 
under  cover  of  the  fog  to  the  spot  appointed  for  them,  and 
covering  them  with  an  epaulement  to  prevent  an  enfilade. 
Meantime  the  Dutch  moved  their  heavy  guns  to  the  left. 

The  French  guard  at  length  perceived  that  the  Allies 
were  preparing  for  the  attack,  and  the  soldiers,  leaving 
their  work  at  the  entrenchment,  stood  to  their  arms. 

Marshal  Villars  was  adored  by  his  troops,  who  had  un- 
bounded confidence  in  him  $  and  their  trust  in  their  new 
leader,  and  the  hope  of  effacing  the  shame  of  so  many  recent 
defeats,  heightened  their  national  ardour  to  enthusiasm.  As 
he  rode  along  their  ranks,  shouts  of  '*  Vive  le  Roi !  Vive  le 
Mar£chal  de  Villars  !**  rang  on  the  air,  and  though  they 
had  been  ill  fed  for  days,  many  of  the  soldiers  threw  away 
tneir  ration  of  bread,  unable  to  eat  in  their  excitement  at 
the  idea  of  immediate  engagement. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  Marshal  requested  Boufflers  to  take 
the  command  of  the  right  wing,  keeping  that  of  the  left 
himself. 

There  was  less  enthusiasm  in  the  allied  camp,  but  not 
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less  determination^  though  the  English  soldiers  exclaimed 
that  **  they  were  again  obliged  to  make  war  on  moles/* 
alluding  to  the  entrenched  position  of  the  foe. 

At  half-past  seven  the  sun  burst  through  the  fog^  and 
as  the  artillery  could  then  be  pointed  with  precision,  a 
heavy  cannonading  began  from  both  sides,  telling  fatally 
on  each,  in  spite  of  the  entrenchments  of  the  French,  and 
the  shelter  of  rising  ground  on  the  English  side. 

As  soon  as  the  roar  of  the  artillery  announced  that  the 
battle  had  begun,  the  confederate  generals,  who  had  been 
riding  along  the  lines  and  surveying  every  part  of  the 
fields  separated  and  repaired  to  their  posts.  Marlborough 
commanded  the  centre  and  left  wing  \  Eugene  the  right. 

The  Allies  began  operations  by  moving  two  dense 
columns  against  the  right  and  centre  of  the  foe. 

One  column  was  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  other  by  Count  Lottum.  The  Dutch  column  sud- 
denly halted  and  drew  up  in  several  lines,  out  of  range  of 
the  guns ;  while  Lottum  marched  under  a  heavy  fire  to 
the  rear  of  the  principal  battery  of  the  Allies,  and,  wheeling 
to  the  right,  formed  in  three  lines. 

When  these  movements  had  been  effected,  Schulemberg, 
advancing  at  the  head  of  forty  battalions,  also  formed  in 
three  lines. 

A  short  pause  in  the  cannonading  ensued.  Then,  ac- 
cording to  the  general's  orders,  the  signal  for  attack  was 
given  by  a  volley  from  the  grand  battery.  Schulemberg, 
advancing  along  the  edge  of  the  wood  of  Sart,  marched 
direct  upon  the  advanced  point  of  the  enemy's  left  wing, 
while  Lottum  marched  round  the  grand  battery  to  attack 
the  other  face  of  the  angle.  Lord  Orkney  then  deployed 
his  fifteen  battalions  to  cover  his  left,  thus  facing  the  hostile 


centre.  Three  battalions,  under  the  orders  of  Gauvain, 
entered  the  wood  of  Sart  unperceived,  and  were 
unexpectedly  joined  by  the  Austrian  battalions,  who, 
being  impeded  in  their  advance  by  a  morass,  had  made  a 
circuitous  movement  into  the  wood,  and  thus  fell  in  with 
Gauvain'fl  brigade.  The  united  troops  began  to  force 
their  way  through  the  obstractions  of  the  wood,  but  were 
checked  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  troops  of  Charost. 

Before  this,  however.  Prince  Eugene  had  reached 
Schulemberg*s  battalions,  and  found  the  troops  crossing 
several  streamlet^  and  entering  the  wood.  The  enemy 
allowed  them  to  advance  within  pistol-shot,  and  then 
discharged  a  volley  at  them  which  forced  the  foremost 
battalions  to  recoil  more  than  two  hundred  yards.  But 
the  next  moment  the  Allies  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  mus- 
ketry in  return,  and  the  French  brigade  of  Charost,  which 
was  advanced  in  an  abatis,  was  driven  from  its  station. 

While  the  battle  thus  began,  Marlborough  himself  led 
on  the  troops  of  Count  Lottum  against  the  French  centre, 
encountering  volleys  of  musketry  from  the  brigade  du  Roi, 
which  did  not  in  the  least  shake  the  firmness  of  their  ranks. 
Their  march  lay  amidst  enclosures,  down  the  hollow  bank 
of  a  rivulet,  and  across  a  swamp,  through  which  they 
waded,  under  a  galling  fire,  to  the  foot  of  the  entrenchment. 

The  ranks  were  disordered  by  the  great  difficulty  of 
the  approach,  and  by  the  gaps  left  by  the  fallen,  but 
they  formed  and  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  scale  the 
breastwork. 

The  French  were,  however,  inspired  with  fresh  ardour 
by  the  presence  of  Villars  himself,  and  bravely  repulsed 
them.  Count  Lottum  returned  to  the  attack,  while 
Marlborough    came    to    his    assistance  at  the  head  of 
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D*Auvergne*8  cavalry.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  at  the 
same  moment,  ordered  a  British  brigade  of  the  second 
line  to  extend  the  left,  and  the  charge  was  renewed.  The 
attack  now  embraced  a  wider  front,  and  the  British  found 
themselves  opposite  an  opening  in  the  unfinished  entrench* 
ments>  but  the  approach  to  it  was  across  a  marshy 
swamp  almost  impassable,  and  while  they  were  struggling 
through  it,  Chemerault,  drawing  twelve  battalions  from 
the  second  line  of  the  French  left  centre,  passed  the  en* 
trenchments,  resolved  to  attack  them  on  the  left  flank. 
But  the  quick  eye  of  Villars  had  detected  Marlborough 
and  his  staff  at  the  head  of  D*Auvergne*s  cavalry,  and, 
galloping  forward,  he  stayed  their  further  advance,  which 
must  necessarily  have  been  fatal.  Released  from  this 
threatened  danger  on  the  flank,  the  brigade  then  pen&> 
trated  the  entrenchment, 'turned  (he  right  of  the  brigade 
du  Roi,  and  forced  the  French  back. 

General  Withers,  by  advancing  through  the  woods  in 
the  direction  of  La  Folie,  had  distracted  the  attention  of 
the  enemy,  but  not  a  stQgle  shot  had  yet  been  flred  on 
that  side. 

But  to  return  to  the  Prince  and  Schulemberg.  Both 
the  first  lines  of  attack  on  the  right  had  suflered  severely. 
The  generals  filled  up  the  gaps,  and  extended  the  flanks 
from  the  second  line }  they  then  again  advanced,  and 
completely  dislodged  the  brigades  of  La  Reine  and 
Charost.  But  the  brigades  of  Picardie  and  La  Marine  long 
repelled  all  the  attacks  of  the  Danes,  Saxons,  and  Hes- 
sians, though  they  were  made  with  the  greatest  bravery 
and  determination,  till,  being  pressed  by  a  double  assault 
of  Schulemberg  on  one  side  and  of  Lottum  on  the  other,  the 
brigades  of  Champagne  and  Picardie  took  refuge  behind 
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an  abatis,  and  the  Royal  Marine,  after  a  brave  resistance, 
was  finally  compelled  to  follow  their  example.  The  r&- 
mainiog  brigades  retired  in  confusion  through  the  wood, 
where  the  trees  grew  so  closely  that  it  became  impossible  to 
form  again ;  the  lines  were  broken  ap^  and  every  tree  was 
disputed. 

But  in  other  parts  of  the  field  it  was  still  more  difficult 
to  fight  with  "  the  moles,"  who,  posted  between  two 
woods  and  trebly  entrenched,  offered  apparently  insupe- 
rable defences  to  the  attack. 

The  plan  of  the  battle  had  been  arranged  the  pievioaa 
night  by  the  generals.  By  their  orders  the  left  of  the 
whole  front,  led  by  'General  Hamilton  and  Brigadier 
Douglas,  was  to  enter  the  wood,,  and  attack  the  French 
Grenadiers,  who  covered  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy. 
This  force  consisted  of  four  battalions,  among  whom  was 
the  Scotch  brigade ;  it  was  drawn  up  in  four  lines. 

Nine  battalions,  under  Lieot-Generals  Spaar  and 
Ozenstiern,  were  to  advance  against  the  salient  angle  of 
the  entrenchments  next  the  wood. 

To  the  right  of  these,  six  battalions*  in  three  lines,  led 
by  Lieut.-Generals  Dohna  and  Heyden,  had  orders  to 
carry  the  French  battery  on  the  road  to  Malplaquet. 

Generals  Welderen  and  Rank,  with  four  battalions  in 
twa  lines»  were  to  skirt  the  hedges  of  Bleron,  and  force 
the  entrenchment  to  the  right  of  the  battery.  Seven 
battalions,  under  M^or-Generals  Pallant  and  Ammama, 
had  originally  been  ordered  to  act  on  the  defensive  only, 
but  were  now  commanded  to  advance  in  three  Unes,  and 
attack  the  point  of  the  entrenchments  defended  by  the 
brigades  of  Laonois  and  Alsace. 

The  whole  force  was  to  be  supported  by  the  hereditaiy 
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Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  with  twenty-one  squadrons,  which 
were  to  be  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  and  to  be  preceded  hj 
cannon.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  impatient  of  delaj,  now 
phiced  himself  at  the  head  of  the  nine  battalions  com* 
manded  bj  8paar  and  Oxenstiem,  and  boldly  advanced 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  musketry.  They  had 
marched  but  a  few  paces,  when  the  gallant  Ozenstiern 
fell  by  the  Princess  side,  and  several  aides-de-camp  and 
attendants  were  killed  beside  him  as  he  advanced  $  his 
own  horse  was  shot,  but  he  rushed  onwards  on  foot. 
The  attack  resembled  a  march  into  the  very  jaws  of 
death. 

As  they  passed  the  opening  of  the  great  flanking  bat* 
tery,  whole  ranks  fell,  but  their  gallant  leader  still  ad- 
vanced, till  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  entrenchment 

Here  he  was  seen  waving  his  hat  to  encourage  bis  fol- 
lowers. In  another  instant  the  breastwork  was  forced  by 
Highlanders  and  Dutch  Guards  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
but  their  ranks  were  of  course  disordered,  and  before  they 
could  deploy  they  were  driven  from  their  post  by  a  ter- 
rific charge  of  the  French  left,  which  had  been  ndlied  by 
Marshal  Boufflers. 

At  that  instant  Dohna  had  penetrated  the  embrasures 
of  the  battery  on  the  road,  and  taken  some  colours ;  but 
ere  he  could  reach  the  front  of  the  breastwork  hb  troops 
were  literally  cut  to  pieces  by  the  battery  on  their  flank. 
Ti)e  carnage  everywhere  at  this  point  of  attack  was 
dreadful ;  General  Spaar  was  slain,  Hamilton  was  carried 
wounded  to  the  rear,  and  the  shattered  lines  recoiled. 

But  the  brave  Prince  of  Orange  mounted  another 
horse,  and  rallied  the  troops.  This  second  charger  was 
also  shot  under   him,  and   then,  snatching  a   standard 
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from  the  regiment  of  Mey,  he  advanced  on  foot  and 
almost  alone  to  the  entrenchment^  planted  the  colours  on 
the  bank,  and  shouted  in  a  clarion  voice^  which  thrilled 
through  the  ranks^  "  Follow  me,  my  friends !  here  is  your 
post!" 

Foremost  of  those  who  sprang  forward  at  his  call  was 
the  gallant  young  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  followed  by 
his  Highlanders.  He  fell,  and  his  faithful  adherents 
pressed  on  fiercely  to  avenge  his  fate.  Then  Lieutenant- 
General  Week  was  shot,  and  the  Swiss  Brigadier  Mey 
severely  wounded.  Once  more  the  desperate  onset  was 
renewed,  but  vainly !  The  second  line  of  the  French  had 
closed  up,  and  the  breastwork  bristled  with  bayonets,  and 
poured  forth  a  perfect  hail  of  death.  The  French  sol- 
diers, unmindful  of  the  commands  of  their  officers,  made 
a  sally  from  the  entrenchment  and  charged  the  enemy 
furiously.  The  Dutch  were  driven  back  over  heaps  of 
the  dead  and  dying;  several  of  their  colours  were  lost,  and 
their  advanced  battery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
BoufHers  sent  the  horse  grenadiers  in  instant  pursuit,  but 
these  heroes  had  by  that  time  rallied,  and  supported  by 
the  Prince  of  Hesse  and  his  troops,  who  were  ever  ready 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  hardly-pressed  allies,  they 
presented  a  firm  unshaken  front  to  the  enemy.  Two 
thousand  men,  however,  had  been  slain,  many  more 
were  wounded,  and  two  battalions  of  the  Blue  Guards 
neariy  annihilated,  in  these  successive  attacks  on  the 
entrenchment. 

Baron  Fagel  had,  meantime,  with  the  seven  bat- 
talions under  Pallant,  stormed  the  entrenchment  near 
the  farm  of  Bleron,  and  driven  the  brigade  of  Laonois 
from  the  parapet ;  but  he  had  been  compeUed  to  relin- 
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quish  the  post  by  the  gallant  resistance  of  Brigadier 
Steckemberg.  Goslinga  had  also  fought  with  great 
gallantry^  but  becoming  sensible  of  the  extreme  peril  of 
his  countrymen,  galloped  to  the  right  to  demand  assistance* 
At  the  edge  of  the  rivulet,  near  the  wood  of  Tiij,  he 
found  General  Rantzau  with  his  Hanoverians,  and 
implored  his  aid ;  but  the  general  had  positive  orders  not 
to  move  without  orders,  and  could  only  send  two 
battalions  as  a  reinforcement,  that  number  being,  in  fact, 
half  his  own  force 

The  Dutch  deputy  was  not,  however,  satisfied  with 
this  help,  and  hurried  in  search  of  the  Commander-in* 
chief^  whom  he  met  on  his  way  to  remedy  the  disorder 
on  the  left. 

During  this  brief  interval,  however,  the  indomitable 
Dutch  had  renewed  the  attack  on  the  entrenchment  with 
the  aid  of  Rantzau*s  two  battalions  of  Hanoverians,  and  had 
carried  it,  but  had  been  again  repulsed  and  driven  back  with 
fearful  loss.  All  the  Hanoverian  officers  of  the  reinforo&" 
ment  except  three  were  killed  or  wounded,  but  the  French 
had  suflPered  fearfuUy  also. 

As  Marlborough  and  the  deputy  rode  on  to  join 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Duke  perceived  the  re* 
mains  of  the  Dutch  infantry  reluctantly  retreating  oat 
of  reach  of  grape-shot,  while  Rantzau,  with  his  two 
battalions,  had  attacked  a  party  of  the  enemy  who  had 
left  the  entrenchments  and  occupied  an  advanced  ravine. 
The  Duke  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  order  Rantzau  to  retire 
to  his  former  post,  and  not  to  move  again  without  orders. 
As  the  chief  proceeded  across  the  field,  he  beheld  num- 
bers of  the  wounded  Dutch  who  had  been  attended  on  by 
the  surgeons  resuming  their  station  in  the  ranks,  and  waa» 
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perhaps,  eren  more  touched  by  their  patient  heroism  and 
self-devotion,  than  he  had  been  by  the  fact  that  eveiy  step 
of  the  latter  part  oi  his  way  was  strewn  with  bodies  of 
the  £dlen.  And  now  Eugene,  hastening  like  himself  to  the 
left,  came  riding  up  and  joined  him.  While  they  were  giving 
orders  and  endeavouring  to  obviate  the  consequences  of  the 
Allies*  rash  valour,  a  British  officer  galloped  up  from  the 
right  to  tell  them  that  the  enemy  were  attacking  in  turn, 
and  that  they  (the  French)  were  gaining  on  the  English. 
The  Duke  at  once  rode  back  to  the  attacked  right. 

ViUars,  after  vainly  sending  to  BouiBers  for  reinforce- 
ments (which  that  general  had  been  too  much  weakened 
to  spare),  had  unwillingly  weakened  his  centre  by  calling 
the  Irish  Brigade  and  that  of  Bretagne  from  its  with 
these  and  the  Brigade  of  La  Sarre  a  furious  charge  was 
made  into  the  wood  of  Taisni^re  on  the  British  and  Prus- 
sians, who  were  driven  back  to  a  considerable  distance  by  it. 
But  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  this  portion  of  the 
battle  was  fought  divided  the  French  ranks,  and  rendered 
the  charge  of  little  real  use.  Moreover,  the  return  of 
Marlborough  brought  fresh  courage  to  his  soldiers,  and 
Schulemberg,  having  forced  his  way  round  the  marsh, 
pushed  the  enemy  gradually  before  him  through  the 
thick  mazes  of  the  wood,  where  the  heavy  foliage  and 
dense  smoke  nearly  concealed  the  foes  from  each  other, 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  turned  the  engagement 
into  a  series  of  single  combats  and  skirmishes* 

Prince  Eugene  also  rode  amongst  the  troops  of  the 
right,  and  inspired  them  with  his  own  dauntless  resolution. 
As  he  was  rallying  them,  and  leading  them  again  to  the 
charge,  a  musket-ball  wounded  him  behind  the  ear. 
The  officers  of  his  staJflf  entreated  him  to  leave  the  field 
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to  have  it  dressed,  bat  he  xeplied,  with  trae  soldierly  faith 
in  the  proverb  that  "  every  bullet  carries  its  billet/'  **  If  I 
am  fated  to  die  here,  of  what  use  is  it  to  dress  the  wound  ? 
If  I  live,  there  will  be  time  enough  to  attend  to  it  in  the 
evening!'*  Uttering  these  words  he  dashed  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  His  words  and  bearing  roused  the 
wildest  enthusiasm  in  the  German  scddiers ;  they  rapidly 
recovered  the  ground  they  had  lost,  and  advanced  in  an 
eager  body  through  a  cou/ie  between  the  woods  of  Sart  and 
Taisniere,  along  the  road  to  the  wood  of  Jean  Sart,  till  they 
came  within  reach  of  the  aid  of  General  Withers^  at  La 
Folie. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  debouchi  of  the  woods  of 
Blangies  and  Jean  Sart,  the  German  troops  drew  up 
behind  the  hamlet  of  La  Folie,  four  battalions  covering 
their  left  flank,  and  securing  the  avenues  on  the  side  of 
Sart,  while  with  his  own  remaining  fifteen  Withers  passed 
a  little  rivulet,  crossed  a  coppice,  and  took  up  his  post 
amongst  the  hedges  of  La  Folie.  He  then  ordered  the 
Danbh  and  Saxon  squadrons  of  his  force  to  flank  the  left 
of  Villars's  position,  but  only  six  squadrons  had  formed  for 
the  purpose  when  they  were  charged  by  the  French 
Carabineers  under  the  Chevalier  du  Rosel,  and  driven 
back.  This  repulse  was  not,  however,  of  serious  impor* 
tance.  Withers  pressed  on  till  the  enemy's  left  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  out  of  the  wood  of  Taisni^re.  Chemerault 
and  Palavicini  fell ;  the  carnage  was  terrible,  and  many 
brigades  were  mingled  in  considerable  disorder  from  the 
disadvantage  of  the  ground — ^which  was  full  of  marshes 
and  thickly  covered  with  trees.  Villars,  alarmed^ 
hastened  with  the  gallant  Irish  Brigade  to  their  res* 
cue.    Albei^otti   had    already   posted    the    brigades  of 
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Charoftt  and    dn    Roi    in    the   nearest    hedges   of   La 
Folk. 

To  their  right  was  the  brigade  of  Champagne,  flanking 
them  on  the  borders  of  the  wood,  with  their  left 
to  the  marshy  little  stream  which  ran  near  the  farm.  In 
the  rear  of  this  brigade  (of  Champagne)  those  of  Gondrin 
and  Tourville  took  their  place  \  behind  them,  on  the  plain, 
came  the  cavalry.  The  regiments  of  La  Reine  and 
Xaintonges  supported  the  brigade  du  Roi,  and  covered  its 
left  flank.  Before  these  movemenu  were  effected,  ViUars 
bad  formed  twelve  battalions  into  two  lines,  at  fifty  paces 
£rom  the  wood. 

And  now  Eagene,  at  the  head  of  his  Germans — five 
regiments — opened  a  destructive  fire  on  them. 

Villars  charged  the  enemy  with  bayonets,  leading  his 
soldiers  gallantly  j  but  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and 
a  second  musket-ball  struck  him  above  the  knee.  He 
was  unable  to  stand  or  move,  but  called  for  a  seat  that  he 
might  ccntinue  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  a  courage 
strikingly  resembling  that  of  his  antagonist,  but  his  wound 
was  probably  more  severe  than  that  of  Eugene,  for  he 
tinted,  and  was  carried  senseless  to  Quesnoy.  But  in 
spite  of  the  loss  of  their  gallant  general,  the  French  drove 
the  Allies  back  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  of  Taisni^re,  from 
whence  they  did  not  again  attempt  to  advance. 

For  four  mortal  hours  this  terrible  conflict  had  now 
raged,  and  the  Allies  had  only  succeeded  in  gaining  pos 
session  of  the  entrenchments  and  roads  on  the  enemy's 
left ;  but  they  had,  in  a  measure,  carried  out  their  plan, 
which  was  to  harass  the  French  on  both  flanks,  and  force 
them  to  call  ofl*  their  infantry  from  the  centre,  which 
Chey  intended  to  be  the  chief  point  of  attack. 

HH 
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The  centre  of  the  allied  array  had  calmly  waited,  with 
patient  resolution,  the  moment  when  this  movement 
appeared  possible.  It  came  at  last.  Marlborough  per 
ceived  the  enemy  drawing  the  cannon  out  of  his  entrench- 
ments, and  instantly  ordered  Lord  Orkney  to  attack  the 
redans  in  the  centre  of  their  lines.  Orkney  had  been 
gradually  advancing  as  Lottum  gained  ground,  followed 
by  thirty  squadrons  of  Dutch  cavalry,  in  two  lines,  under 
the  Prince  d*Auvergne.  In  their  rear  came  the  British 
cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-Greneral  Wood,  and  the  Prus- 
sians and  Hanoverians  under  Bulau.  The  Imperial 
cavalry,  under  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  and  Count  de 
Vehlen,  formed  in  columns,  awaited  only  the  order  to 
move.  Lord  Orkney  advanced  in  one  line,  and  at  a  single 
onset  took  all  the  redans,  overpowering  the  Bavarian  and 
Cologne  Guards,  on  whom  the  heavy  cannon  of  the 
British  centre  had  also  been  playing.  Moreover,  these 
troops  were  left  almost  unsupported,  so  heavy  had  been 
the  draughts  from  the  centre  to  reinforce  the  left. 

As  soon  as  the  redans  were  won,  the  gpus  of  the  allied 
centre  were  moved  rapidly  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
opened  a  terrific  fire  upon  the  lines  of  French  cavalry 
drawn  up  on  the  plain.  The  enemy's  horse  fell  back  under 
it }  then  Rantzau,  with  his  two  wonderful  battalions,  turned 
the  left  flank  of  the  French  and  Swiss  Guards,  and  dis- 
lodged them  from  their  position;  while  the  dauntless 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  seemed  as  incapable  of  realizing 
a  repulse  as  the  waves  that  break  and  return  upon  a  rocky 
coast,  once  more  advanced  to  the  attack,  and  succeeded  in 
driving  the  brigades  of  Laonois  and  Alsace  from  the  £ital 
projecting  entrenchment. 

During  this  interval  the  Prince  d*  Auvergne  had  passed  the 
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French  works,  and  whilst  only  a  part  of  his  front  was 
formed  in  line,  was  charged  bj  the  French  cavalry. 
Nevertheless,  he  withstood  the  shock,  and  drove  them 
back. 

BoufHers  had,  as  yet,  never  left  his  own  wing,  but 
when  the  alarming  tidings  reached  him  that  the  Allies  had 
broken  through  the  centre,  he  ordered  the  household 
troops  to  follow  him,  and  galloped  to  the  centre,  where  he 
found  the  gendarmerie  preparing  to  charge.  Speaking  a 
few  cheering  words  to  them,  he  led  them  to  the  attack^ 
and  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  brave  d*Auvergne, 
the  Allies — ^who  were  assailed  while  extending  their  lines 
as  they  passed  through  the  openings  of  the  redans— were 
driven  back  to  the  entrenchments.  But  Lord  Orkney 
had  prudently  posted  his  infantry  upon  the  parapets  of  the 
taken  defences,  from  which  they  now  poured  so  destructive 
a  fire  on  the  enemy  that  the  gens  d'armes  had  in  their 
turn  to  fall  back.  Three  times  the  gallant  Frenchmen 
charged,  but  were  repulsed  every  time  by  the  heavy  fire 
of  the  infantry  and  the  cross-batteries  on  the  fianks. 

And  now,  when  the  conflict  was  at  its  height,  Marl- 
borough in  person  led  forward  a  second  line  of  British 
and  Prussian  cavalry,  those  commanded,  as  we  have  before 
said,  by  Wood  and  Bulau.  They  came  on  with  such 
impetuosity  that  they  would  have  swept  the  wavering 
squadrons  of  the  French  from  the  field,  but  at  the  instant 
a  gallant  body  of  2000  men  hurried  from  the  right  to  the 
rescue  of  their  hardly-pressed  comrades  of  the  centre. 

These  brave  fellows  were  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  light 
horse,  mousquetaires,  and  horse  grenadiers  of  the  royal 
household  of  France.  Marshal  BoufHers  led  them  also 
to  the  charge,  which  was  almost  irresistible.     They  broke 
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through  the  first  and  second  lines  of  the  Allies^  and  threw 
the  third  line  into  disorder ;  but  £ugene*8  cavalry  at  fall 
gallop  now  came  up  in  rear  of  Marlborough's  right  wing. 
His  presence  was  as  an  assurance  of  victory  $  the  troops 
rallied^  the  two  commanders  outflanked  their  assailants, 
and,  being  galled  by  a  cross  fire  from  the  infantry,  the 
French  retreated  to  the  plain  ;  but  only  to  form  and  charge 
again,  which  they  did  repeatedly,  but  in  vain.  Their 
gallant  resistance  lent  new  courage  and  the  spirit  of 
emulation  to  the  foe.  The  allied  cavalry  pressed  on  with 
superior  numbers,  and  the  heroic  French  soldiers  were 
driven  over  the  rivulet  of  Camp  Perdu. 

Meantime  the  Prince  of  Hesse  had  pushed  forward  in 
column,  passed  the  redans,  and,  wheeling  to  the  left,  took 
the  right  of  the  French  infantry  in  flank.  This  bold 
manceuvre  was  successful.  The  enemy  crowded  to  the 
right,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  again  attacked  them. 

WhUe  the  nobles  of  France  rallied  the  household  troops 
on  the  plain,  and  brought  them  again  and  again  to  the 
charge.  Marshal  Boufflers  had  perceived,  with  the  keen 
eye  of  an  experienced  general,  that  the  day  was  actually 
lost.  His  centre  was  pierced;  his  right  dislodged;  hk 
left  cut  off  from  the  main  body ;  the  bravest  and  best  of 
his  ofiicers  killed  or  wounded. 

To  the  last  the  gallant  old  general  held  out ;  but  when 
an  aide-de-camp  brought  the  intelligence  that  Legal,  who 
commanded  the  left,  was  in  full  retreat,  with  his  cavalry 
and  fifty  battalions  under  Puysegur,  he  perceived  that 
every  hope  was  extinct,  and  ordered  a  general  retreat 
towards  Bavai. 

The  retreat  was  thus  ordered.  Pierre  d*  Artagnan,  who 
had  had  three  horses  killed  under  him,  marched  off  in  dose 
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colamns  through  the  woods,  fioufflen  crossed  the  Hod 
at  Taisni^rej  Luxembourg  covered  the  rear  with  the 
reserve. 

On  the  plain  in  front  of  Bavai  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
rejoined  their  forces,  halted  to  collect  stragglers,  broke 
down  the  bridges,  and  passed  the  Honeau.  Their  left, 
meantime,  had  marched  towards  Quevrain,  and  effected 
their  retreat  easily,  the  exhausted  victors  being  unable  to 
pursue  them  with  any  force. 

The  left  also  passed  the  Honeau  at  Audrignies  and 
Chievrain. 

During  the  night  they  traversed  the  Ronelle,  and  the 
whole  defeated  army  finally  reassembled  at  a  camp  between 
Quesnoy  and  Valenciennes. 

The  skiU  with  which  this  masterly  retreat  was  con- 
ducted won  the  admiration  both  of  Marlborough  and 
Eugene. 

The  victors,  worn  out  and  fearfully  reduced  in  number, 
halted  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  plain  stretching  from 
Malplaquet  to  beyond  Taisnidre.  Three  thousand  wounded 
French  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  so  sanguinary 
had  been  the  engagement  that  only  500  prisoners  had 
been  taken  by  the  Allies. 

Few  cannon  or  colours  rewarded  the  victors  j  and  their 
loss  was  dreadful. 

Of  infantry  5554  were  killed;  12,706  wounded  or 
missing;  286  officers  killed,  762  wounded;  making  in 
all  a  total  of  18,250  men. 

The  French,  though  defeated,  suffered  much  less* 
Their  total  loss  was,  it  is  believed,  about  8137  killed  and 
wounded.  But  they  fought  within  a  strongly  entrenched 
camp,  and  with  the  defence  of  thickets  on  each  side. 
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The  valour  displayed  by  the  French,  and  the  strength 
of  their  position,  rendered  the  victory  of  the  Allies  doubly 
glorious. 

With  this  battle  closed  the  conquering  career  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  as  at  Waterloo  closed  that  of  our  latest 
and  greatest  hero. 


The  battle  of  Almanza,  fought  on  Spanish  ground, 
ended  in  one  of  the  most  memorable  defeats  the  British 
ever  received. 

At  Dettingen  George  II.  fought  in  person,  and  displayed 
great  courage,  as  indeed  he  had  on  previous  occasions. 

The  cruel  Duke  of  Cumberland  also  distinguished  him- 
self in  this  battle.  He  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  but 
refused  to  quit  the  £eld.  The  glory  of  the  victory  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  unflinching  steadiness  of  the  infantry  of 
France  and  Hanover. 

Fontenoy  was  lost  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  through 
the  treachery  of  some  of  his  allies.  Louis  XV.  was  pre- 
sent at  this  battle,  which  was  so  nearly  won  by  the 
British  and  Hanoverians  that  Marshal  Saxe  (the  French 
general)  entreated  the  King  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and 
was  himself  actually  preparing  to  retreat.  Voltaire 
declared  that  had  not  the  Dutch  faithlessly  kept  aloof  at 
the  critical  moment  of  the  battle,  "there  would  have 
been  no  resource, — nay,  no  retreat  for  the  French  army, 
nor  in  all  probability  for  the  King  and  his  son.**  But 
Saxe,  perceiving  that  the  English  and  Hanoverians  were  not 
about  to  receive  any  aid  from  their  false  or  cowardly  allies, 
fearlessly  called  his  troops  from   Fontenoy  and  Antoioe 
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(leaving  the  right  of  his  position  exposed  to  the  Dutch),  and 
resolyed  to  crush  the  British,  who,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  they  occupied,  were  pressed  together  in  compact 
masses.  He  brought  four  heavy  guns  to  bear  on  them 
in  this  position,  and  while  thus  attacked  in  front,  the 
famous  Irish  Brigade  and  the  entire  body  of  the  French 
reserve  charged  them  in  flank. 

The  matchless  infantry  of  Britain  and  Hanover  were 
compelled  at  last  to  fall  ba^k,  but  they  did  so  slowly  and 
always  facing  the  foe. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  the  last  in  the  retreat. 
He  did  all  he  could  to  prolong  the  combat,  calling  on  his 
men  to  remember  Blenheim  and  Ramilies.  At  length 
they  reached  the  cavalry,  whose  movements  had  been 
impeded  by  the  roughness  of  the  ground,  but  who  now 
boldly  faced  the  French  and  checked  the  pursuit. 

The  Dutch  at  last  joined  them,  and  the  whole  force 
retreated  to  the  town  of  Ath.  Had  not  the  enemy  been 
in  their  rear,  the  English  soldiers  would  probably  have 
fought  a  second  battle  with  the  Dutch,  against  whom 
they  were  absolutely  infuriated. 

The  Britbh  army  had  been  beaten  by  an  army  of 
double  their  own  number — including  even  the  non- 
combatant  Dutch, — ^for  the  French  under  Saxe  amounted 
to  5o,ooo,  the  Confederates  altogether  only  to  33,000  men. 
Left  without  the  Dutch,  as  they  actually  were,  the  English 
and  Hanoverians  had  contended  with  triple  their  own 
number,  well  posted  and  able  to  use  their  artillery  to  great 
advantage. 

Our  space  forbids  even  the  briefest  sketch  of  the  fatal 
battle  of  Culloden  (in  which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  victorious),  or  of  the  great  Indian  battles  fought  by 
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Clive.  Nor  can  we  do  much  more  than  briefly  advert  to 
the  glorioos  capture  of  Quebec  by  Pitt's  favourite  young 
general,  Wolfe.  Still,  as  he  is  an  especial  bo3r8*  &vourite 
also,  we  will  once  more  tell  the  story  of  his  death. 

He  had  scaled  the  almost  perpendicular  cliHs  over  the 
river  St  Lawrence,  called  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and 
gained  the  plateau  at  the  back  of  Quebec,  but  be  had  with 
him  only  one  gun,  which  the  English  sailors  who  assisted  in 
the  perilous  feat  had  dragged  up  the  cliff  by  the  most  won 
derful  exertions,  and  his  force  was  reduced  by  fatigue,  dis- 
ease, and  the  constant  raids  of  the  scalping  wild  Indians,  to 
5000  men.  The  light  infantry,  when  they  gained  the  heights, 
however,  had  seized  four  guns  from  the  French  battery  there. 
Montcalm,  the  French  general,  came  to  the  defence  in  so 
much  haste  that  he  would  not  stay  for  artillery,  but  brought 
only  two  small  field-pieces  to  the  spot.  Although  astonished 
at  the  presence  of  an  army  where  he  had  believed  only  the 
birds  of  the  air  or  wild  goats  could  gain  a  footing,  he  was 
confident  in  his  power  of  crushing  the  foe.  He  lined  the 
bushes  with  Indians,  and  then  advanced  to  the  charge  in 
good  order,  but  the  French  fired  irregularly  before  they  got 
within  range. 

The  English  reserved  their  fire  till  the  enemy  were  dose 
on  them,  when  they  fired  calmly  and  all  together. 

In  half  an  hour  their  steady  and  continuous  fire  made 
an  impression.  The  French  and  Canadians  wavered.  As 
Wolfe  in  front  of  his  men  cheered  them  on,  a  musket-ball 
struck  his  wrist.  He  tied  his  handkerchief  round  the 
wound,  and  continued  calmly  directing  the  fight.  Soon 
after  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Grenadiers, 
who  with  fixed  bayonets  were  ready  to  charge.  He  wn 
again  wounded,  and  more  seriously,  but  he  paid  no  atten- 
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tion  to  it,  and  was  in  the  act  of  cheering  on  the  Grenadiers 
when  a  third  musket-ball  brought  him  to  the  g^und. 
His  soldiers  raised  him  and  carried  him  to  the  rear. 
Though  mortally  wounded  he  still  anxiously  watched  the 
field. 

As  his  dim  ejes  became  unable  to  distinguish  objects,  a 
wounded  officer  near  him  exclaimed,  "They  run  !  They 
run !"  "Who  run?"  demanded  the  dying  general.  "The 
French  :  they  are  giving  way  in  all  directions."  "Then,** 
said  Wolfe,  "  I  die  happy  j"  and  after  ordering  Webb's 
regiment  to  march  down  to  Charles  River,  and  secure 
the  bridge  there  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French,  he 
expired  calmly  amidst  his  officers  and  faithful  soldiers,  on 
the  red  field  he  had  won. 


At  Alexandria  another  great  but  aged  general  fell  in 
the  arms  of  victory,  and  moreover  restored  the  prestige  of 
the  English  army,  which  had  declined  since  the  days  ot 
Marlborough,  its  glory  being  eclipsed  by  the  great  deeds  ot 
our  naval  heroes.  Abercromby  taught  Napoleon,  who 
ignorantly  despised  the  sea-kings  on  land,  that  the  soldiers 
of  England  could  fight  as  well  as  her  sailors,  and  that  the 
warlike  genius  of  the  British  required  only  the  call  of 
duty  to  develop  it. 
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Rattles  d  t^e  ^ptnmsnla:. 

£  have  not  space  to  g^ve  the  slightest  sketch  of 
half  the  wonderful  combats  which  were  fought 
by  Wellington  and  his  band  of  heroes  in  the 
Peninsula.  We  must  rather  refer  our  readers 
to  the  enthralling  though  sad  story  of  Sir  William 
Napier,*  and  content  ourselves  with  a  few  anecdotes, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  chief  engagements. 

These  battles  began  in  1808,  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
attacked  Junot,  who  was  then  in  military  possession  of 
the  Peninsula. 

The  first  battle  was  that  of  Vimeira,  in  which  the 
French  lost  thirteen  g^ns,  and  had  about  2000  killed  and 
wounded.  A  convention  which  relieved  Portugal  fol- 
lowedj  and  then  the  English  Government  sent  an  army 
into  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore.  Evil  had  befallen  the 
Spaniards  ere  this  aid  could  reach  them,  and  Moore 
found  himself  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  French  army  com- 
manded by  Napoleon  himself.  The  cavalry  of  this  force 
counted  la^ooo  men;  more  than  the  whole  army  of  the 
British.  Sir  John  Moore  was  therefore  compeUed  to  re- 
treaty  pursued  by  Buonaparte,  who  failed  to  cut  him  off 
at  Astorga,  but  sent  two  armies  after  him, — one  led  by 
Soult,  another  by  Ney. 

*  "  English  Battles  and  Sieges  of  the  P^nsula."    By  Sir  William 
Napier.    Published  by  Murray. 
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"  Through  the  mountains  of  Gallicia  the  three  armies 
passed  like  a  tempest,**  says  Sir  William  Napier,  "yet 
Moore, — ^with  unflinching  resolution,  amidst  winter  rains 
and  appalling  difficulties,  and  without  one  gleam  of 
good-fortune  to  nourish  energy, — reached  Coruna  with  a 
gain  of  two  marches  on  his  pursuers.  His  retreat  was  one 
of  suffering,  of  privation,  and  fatigue,  but  he  met  with  no 
disaster  in  arms,  and  in  many  combats  taught  the  enemy 
to  beware  of  his  sword.'* 

At  Corufia,  where  he  had  intended  to  embark,  Moore 
found  no  ships  ready,  and  was  consequently  compelled  to 
turn  at  bay.    A  battle  ensued. 

The  Englbh  fought  against  fearful  odds.  Twenty 
thousand  French  veterans  were  opposed  to  14,000  British, 
who  had  but  nine  six-pounders  to  oppose  a  numerous  light 
artillery,  not  to  speak  of  their  being  exposed  to  the  galling 
fire  of  heavy  guns  from  the  rocks.  The  battle  was  terrific. 
Amongst  those  who  were  desperately  wounded  in  it  was 
the  celebrated  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  afterwards  won 
the  Battle  of  Meanee,  in  India. 

Of  a  gallant  house  he  was  perhaps  the  bravest;  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  and  denied  quarter,  he  received  five 
severe  wounds,  and  he  was  still  fighting  when  a  noble- 
hearted  French  drummer  rescued  him,  and  he  was  taken 
prisoner. 

Just  as  everything  on  the  face  of  the  field  foretold  a 
glorious  vtctoiy.  Sir  John  Moore  was  shot.  A  bullet 
from  the  rock  battery  dashed  him  from  his  horse,  tearing 
away  all  the  flesh  from  his  left  breast  and  shoulder,  and 
breaking  the  ribs  over  his  heart.  But  in  spite  of  this 
agonizing  wound  he  rose  to  a  sitting  position  on  the 
ground,  and  with    unchanged    countenance    continued 
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watching  the  fight  at  Elvina,  his  centre  of  battle,  till  the 
French  fell  back,  and  he  knew  that  the  British  were 
victorious.  Then  sinking  back  he  allowed  his  attendants 
to  come  to  his  succour. 

'^  Being  placed  in  a  blanket  for  removal/'  sajs  Sir 
William  Napier,  ''an  entanglement  of  his  belts  caused 
the  hilt  (t.  e.  of  his  sword)  to  enter  the  wound,  and 
Captain  Hardinge  (afterwards  Lord  Hardinge)  attempted 
to  take  away  the  weapon  altogether;  but  with  martial 
pride  the  stricken  man  forbade  the  alleviation :  He  would 
not  part  with  his  sword  on  the  field!  Epaminondas, 
mortally  wounded  at  Mantinea,  was  anxious  for  the 
recovery  of  his  shield.  Moore,  mortally  wounded  at 
Corufia,  sustained  additional  torture  rather  than  part  with 
his  sword.** 

British  boys  who  read  these  stories  will,  we  are  sure, 
feel  no  surprise  at  this  fact.  No  old  Greek  or  Roman 
of  their  schoolboy  acquaintance  ever  excelled  in  martial 
daring  the  men  of  their  own  glorious  land.  What  boy 
(being  British)  could  bear  to  be  inferior  in  courage,  gen- 
tleness, or  endurance,  to  the  heathen  of  old  ? 

The  French  were  defeated^  and  the  army  embarked 
for  England  without  loss;  but  before  that  embarkation 
Moore  slowly  died,  bearing  his  agony  of  pain  with  calm 
fortitude.  **  Several  times  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
having  won  the  battle,  and  his  last  words  were  to  express 
a  hope  '  that  his  country  would  do  him  justice.*  Thus 
died  a  great  man:  integrity,  honour,  generosity,  and 
patriotism,  adorned  the  whole  course  of  his  existence.'*  He 
was  buried  hurriedly  at  night,  previous  to  the  embarkation 
of  the  troops. 

After  Napoleon  had  failed  to  cut  off  Sir  John  Moore,  be 
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letumed  to  France,  and  left  his  generals  to  manage  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  British  army  in  the  Peninsula  a 
second  time  in  1809  (after  he  had  been  most  unjustly 
superseded  on  the  ^y  of  his  victory  at  Vimeira),  and  landed 
in  Portugal  April  22. 

On  the  lath  of  May  he  crossed  the  Douro,  and  carried 
Oporto  in  the  face  of  the  French  army.  He  then  marched 
on  to  meet  the  French  forces  assembled  under  Marshals 
Jonrdan  and  Victor.  Joseph  Buonaparte,  titular  King  of 
Spain,  was  with  them,  having  marched  out  of  Madrid  to 
meet  the  £nglish.  For  some  of  the  details  of  this  battle 
which  began  the  series  of  contests  in  the  Peninsula,  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  a  dear  old  friend,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  brave  warriors  of  that  day,  so  few  of 
whom  now  survive. 

TALAVERA. 

Marshal  Victor,  Napoleon's  general,  was  in  position  at 
Talavera.  Behind  him  was  King  Joseph,  Napoleon's  brother 
(forced  on  the  unwilling  Spaniards  as  their  King),  with  his 
own  guards,  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  Sebastian i*s 
army  corps.  Thus  55,000  men,  7000  of  whom  were 
cavalry,  covered  Madrid,  against  which  city  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  had  designed  to  make  a  great  movement  in 
conjunction  with  the  Spanish  generals  Cuesta  and  Venegas. 
Cnesta  was  at  Almaraz  with  30,000  infantry,  7000  cavalry, 
and  70  pieces  of  artillery.  Venegas  was  in  La  Mancha 
with  25,000  men. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington) 
had  with  him  18,000  infantry  and   3000  cavalry,  with 
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30  guns.  The  Spaniards  had  uDdertaken  to  supply  his 
commissariat,  and,  confiding  in  their  promises  of  assis- 
tance, he  entered  Spain  the  latter  end  of  June.  But  not 
one  of  these  Spanish  promises  were  kept,  and  no  sufier- 
ings  in  the  Crimea  (if  we  except  those  from  cold)  exceeded 
the  misery  of  our  hard- worked  and  nearly  starred  troops 
in  Spain. 

A  junction  of  the  English  and  Spanish  forces  was 
effected  on  the  i8th  of  July,  1809.  But  Sir  Arthur  found 
in  Cuesta  a  sullen,  obstinate  old  man,  who  rejected 
his  counsels  and  treated  him  with  contempt.  After 
reaching  Talavera  (from  whence  Victor  had  then  retired), 
Cuesta  insisted  on  pushing  on  alone,  believing,  in  his 
absurd  self-conceit,  that  he  could  force  his  way  into  Madrid. 
But  Joseph  Buonaparte — who  had,  as  we  have  said,  55,000 
men  and  90  guns  on  the  Guadarama — drove  him  back 
with  the  loss  of  4000  men,  and  his  defeat  would  have 
been  total  if  General  Sherbrooke  (who  was  in  advance 
of  the  English  army)  had  not  interposed  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  enemy.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, — ^whoie 
soldiers  were  starving,  from  the  failure  of  the  Spanbh 
authorities  to  send  in  th^  promised  provisions, — was  about 
to  withdraw  from  Spain,  when,  observing  the  confusion 
beyond  the  Alberche  river,  which  he  had  not  yet  passed, 
he  was  convinced  that  a  great  battle  was  at  liand ;  and 
feeling  sure  that  the  ill-disciplined  Spanish  troops  could 
not  stand  in  the  open  field  against  the  force  of  France, 
entreated  Cuesta  to  withdraw  to  Talavera,  where  they 
could  entrench  themselves  in  a  strong  position.  The 
Spanish  general  at  first  refused,  declaring  that  he  would 
fight  where  he  was — t.e.,  on  a  narrow  slip  of  land  between 
the  Alberche,  the  Tagus,  and  the  heights  of  Salinas,  fix>m 
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whence  the  firet  shot  would  have  dispersed  hb  alread/ 
dispirited  troops.  But  the  influence  of  the  great  English 
general  at  last  persuaded  him  to  withdraw,  and  Sir  Arthur 
then  virtually  assumed  the  command  of  both  armies. 

He  left  one  division  (with  a  brigade  of  cavalry),  under 
General  M'Kenzie,on  the  Alberche,  to  mask  his  own  move- 
ments, and  retired  six  miles,  halting  at  Talavera, — ^where  he 
had  previously  chosen  the  field  of  battle,  and  strengthened 
it  with  some  field-works,  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
Tagus. 

In  front  of  the  position  stretched  a  grassy  plain, 
covered  with  the  most  lovely  flowers,  and  dotted  with 
cork,  olive  trees,  and  myrtle-bushes,  as  it  approached  the 
river,  the  borders  of  which  were  also  covered  with  odorife- 
rous shrubs  and  glorious  flowers  of  summer. 

A  line  of  steep  unconnected  hills  of  moderate  height, 
running  parallel  with  the  Tagus  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  bounded  this  plain  on  the  left  hand ;  half  a  mile 
beyond  them  was  a  mountain  ridge,  between  which  and 
the  hills  lay  a  rugged  valley,  in  which  was  a  deep  water- 
course. 

Sir  Arthur  posted  the  Spanish  infantry  in  two  lines 
on  the  right,  their  flank  resting  on  the  town  of  Tala- 
vera^  which  touched  the  river.  Their  left  was  closed  by 
a  mound,  covered  with  a  large  field  redoubt,  behind  which 
was  posted  a  brigade  of  British  cavalry. 

The  front  of  the  Spanish  force  was  protected  by  a  con- 
vent, by  ditches,  mud  waUs,  breastworks,  and  felled 
trees ;  behind  the  two  lines  of  their  infantry  their  cavalry 
was  posted ;  and  in  rear  of  all,  nearly  touching  the 
town,  was  a  wood,  with  a  large  house,  designed  by  Sir 
Arthur  to  cover  a  possible  retreat  on  the  main    roads 
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leading  from  Talavera  to  Arzobispo  and  Oropesa.  From 
the  large  redoubt  on  the  mound  to  the  left  the  line  was 
prolonged  by  the  British  army.  Campbell*s  division,  in 
two  lines,  touched  the  Spanish  forces ;  Sherbrooke*s,  in 
single  line,  touched  Campbell's ;  M'Kenzie*s  division,  then 
on  the  Alberche,  being  destined  to  form  the  second  line 
there. 

"  Hill*s  division  should  have  closed  the  left,  by  taking 
post  on  the  highest  of  the  isolated  heights  which  bounded 
the  plain,  but,  from  some  error,  only  the  flat  ground  was 
occupied,  and  the  height  was  left  naked,  an  error  after- 
wards felt.**  The  English  left  wing  was  covered  in  front 
by  a  watercourse,  which  was  at  first  only  a  shallow  stream, 
but  grew  deeper  and  wider  as  it  flowed  past  the  round 
hill,  and  became  a  formidable  chasm  in  the  valley. 

The  whole  front  of  battle  was  two  miles  long.  The 
cavalry  was  ordered  to  take  post  partly  behind  the  British 
left  wing,  and  partly  behind  the  redoubt  on  the  Spanish 
left. 

Of  the  whole  line  of  battle  the  Spaniards  occupied 
one-third.  They  had  been  reduced  by  their  recent  combat 
to  34,000  $  but  they  still  retained  seventy  guns,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground  they  held  were  nearly  invin- 
cible to  attack.  The  remainder  of  the  position  was  held 
by  the  British  and  Grermans,  who  occupied  the  weakest 
part  of  it,  though  they  were  but  "  19,000  sabres  and 
bayonets** — t.e.,  cavalry  and  infantry — ^with  thirty  guns. 
The  forces  opposed  to  each  other  were,  therefore : — 

Combined  Spaniards,  British,  and  Grermans,  44,000 
infantry,  10,000  cavalry,  100  pieces  of  artillery. 

French  under  Joseph  and  Victor,  43,000  infantry, 
7000  cavalry,  80  pieces  of  artillery  ^  apparently  inferior  in 
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namber  to  the  British,  bat  not  reallj  so  when  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  Spaniards  is  considered. 

Before  dawn  the  next  day  the  French  army  began  its 
march  to  the  attack.  At  one  o'clock  Victor  reached 
the  heights  of  Salinas,  hanging  over  the  Alberche,  from 
which  he  could  see  the  clouds  of  dust  marking  the  spot 
where  the  British  were  taking  up  their  position,  though 
the  forest  hid  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy *s  forces  from 
him.  Joseph,  at  Victor's  request,  at  once  sent  Sebastiani 
against  the  Allies*  right,  the  cavalry  against  the  centre,  and 
Victor  himself  against  the  left,  supporting  Sebastiani 
and  the  cavalry  with  the  Royal  Guards  and  the  reserve. 

Victor  first  marched  on  the  Caza  di  Salinas — a  house  in 
the  plain  below,  in  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  at 
that  instant  engaged  in  making  observations  on  the  foe. 
To  reach  the  house  the  French  general  had  to  ford  the 
Alberche,  and  penetrate  two  miles  through  the  iorest ; 
yet,  as  the  British  cavalry  had  sent  out  no  patrok,  the  post 
was  actually  surprised,  and  Sir  Arthur  was  nearly  taken 
prisoner,  for  the  French  charged  with  such  impetuosity 
that  the  English  brigades  were  separated,  and  driven,  in 
disorder,  through  the  forest  into  the  plain. 

Nevertheless,  one  veteran  regiment,  the  45th,  assisted 
by  some  companies  of  the  6oth  Rifles,  **  kept  good  array,** 
and  on  them  Sir  Arthur  rallied  the  others,  and  checked 
the  enemy.  He  covered  his  retreat  with  the  cavalry  \  but 
it  was  an  unlucky  affair, — he  lost  400  men,  and  the  retro- 
grade movement  took  place  in  the  sight  of  both  ar- 
mies. 

M'Kenzie,  with  one  brigade,  took  post  now  in  the 
centre  behind  the  Guards ;  Colonel  Donkin,  seeing  the 
hill  on  the  extreme  left  unoccupied,  crowned  it  with  the 
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other  brigade,  and  thus  the  height  (left  naked  as  we  have 
before  said)  was  accidentally  occupied,  except  the  extreme 
summit. 

Meanwhile,  the  gallant  Victor,  issuing  in  admirable 
order  from  the  forest,  pushed  rapidly  across  the  plain, 
seized  another  hill,  opposite  to  Donkin*8  hill,  and  opened 
from  it  a  heavy  cannonade.  At  the  same  time  Sebastian! 
pushed  his  light  cavalry  forward  towards  the  Spanish  line. 
Riding  boldly  up,  the  French  commenced  pistol  skirmish- 
ing, to  which  the  Spaniards  replied  by  a  general  discharge 
of  musketry,  and  then,  seized  with  an  inexplicable  panic, 
10,000  infantry  and  aU  the  artillerymen  broke  their  ranks, 
and  fled.  The  gunners  rode  away  with  their  horses ;  the 
foot  soldiers  threw  down  their  arms;  the  Adjutant- 
General  O'Donoghue  was  foremost  in  flight.  Cuesta  drove 
off  to  some  distance;  and  the  French  cavalry,  delighted 
at  their  unexpected  success  (their  demonstration  had  been 
merely  intended  to  make  Cuesta  show  his  order  of 
battle),  charged  at  once  down  the  Royal  Road. 

But,  in  an  instant.  Sir  Arthur  flanked  them  with  his 
English  \  the  ditches  on  the  opposite  side  were  impassable ; 
the  Spaniards  who  had  not  fled  began  to  Are  on  them  5  and 
the  daring  French  horse  retired. 

Meantime,  the  fugitives  bad  spread  the  panic  as  they 
fled.  The  English  commissaries  rushed  off  with  their 
animals,  the  paymasters  with  their  money-chests,  and  the 
baggage  was  scattered.  All  was  confusion  and  alarm. 

Cuesta,  at  last,  however,  recovered  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  sent  cavalry  out  to  head  the  fugitives,  and  turn  them 
back.  Some  artillerymen  and  horses  were  recovered  by 
this  means,  but  6000  fighting  men  disappeared  altogether 
from  the  field,  and  the  great  redoubt  was  left  without  guns. 
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While  this  disgraceful  flight  of  the  Spaniards  took  place 
on  the  right,  the  left  or  English  line  displayed  the  greatest 
courage. 

The  round  hill,  easy  of  ascent  for  the  English,  was 
steep  towards  the  French,  and  protected,  as  we  have  said, 
bj  the  deep  watercourse  at  the  bottom.  Nevertheless 
Victor,  seeing  that  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  still  with- 
out troops,  and  that  Donkin*s  brigade  was  small,  thought 
he  could  seize  the  hill  by  a  sudden  assault 

It  was  sunset  now,  but  he  believed  that  the  twilight 
and  the  confusion  of  the  Spaniards  would  be  favourable 
to  his  attempt,  so,  without  informing  King  Joseph,  he 
ordered  Ruffin's  division  to  attack  the  hill.  Villa tte*s  to 
follow  in  support,  and  Lapisse  to  assail  the  German 
legion,  as  a  diversion  for  Ruffin,  but  not  to  engage  them 
seriously.  The  assault  was  gallantly  made.  Donkin  beat 
back  the  assailants  in  his  front,  but  many  of  them  turned 
his  left,  and  won  the  height — so  fatally  neglected — in 
his  rear. 

General  Hill  had  been,  before  this,  desired  to  reinforce 
Donkin,  and  while  giving  orders  below  the  hill  in  the  dim 
twilight  was  shot  by  the  French  from  the  highest  point. 
Believing  that  the  men  who  fired  were  stragglers  from 
the  line,  firing  on  the  enemy,  he  rode  up  to  them,  fol- 
lowed by  his  brigadier-major  Fordyce,  and  suddenly 
found  himself,  to  his  g^at  amazement,  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy.  Fordyce  fell.  Hill's  horse  was  wounded,  and 
a  French  Grenadier  seized  his  bridle ;  but,  spurring  his 
charger  hard,  he  broke  from  the  soldiers  bold,  and 
galloped  down  the  bill.  On  the  way  he  met  the  agth 
regiment,  placed  himself  at  its  head,  and  led  it  up  the 
hiU  against  the  enemy   with  so   much  impetuosity  that 
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the  French  were  unable  to  stand  the  shock,  and  the  sum- 
mit was  recovered. 

The  48tb  regiment  and  a  battalion  of  detachments  was 
then  brought  forward,  and,  with  the  gallant  29th,  and 
Donkin*s  brigade,  presented  a  formidable  front  to  the  foe. 

They  came  only  just  in  time,  for  the  defeated  soldiers  of 
the  hill- top  were  only  part  of  a  regiment  belonging  to 
Ruffin*s  van,  his  two  other  regiments  having  lost  their  way 
in  the  watercourse,  and  he  (Ruffin)  now  assailed  the  hill 
while  Lapisse  opened  fire  against  the  Germans. 

A  terrible  fight  ensued  in  the  darkness,  which  was 
lighted  only  by  flashes  of  musketry,  revealing  to  the 
gazing  armies  the  animation  and  tenacity  of  the  struggle. 
The  French  were  scarcely  twenty  yards  from  the  English, 
and  for  a  time  the  contest  seemed  doubtful.  At  last — 
welcome  sound  to  the  ears  of  their  brethren ! — the  charging 
shout  of  the  British  was  heard  above  the  din,  and  the 
enemy *s  broken  troops  were  driven  down  into  the  ravine. 
But  the  loss  had  been  severe  -,  the  British  had  800  men 
killed,  the  French  a  thousand. 

Quiet  succeeded  for  a  time  the  last  volley  of  musketry 
from  the  hill.  The  bivouac  fires  were  lighted,  and  the 
soldiers  rested;  but  at  midnight  the  Spaniards  suddenly 
discharged  a  tremendous  volley  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
having  been  seized  apparently  with  some  groundless  alarm 
or  expecting  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

At  daybreak  RnfHn*s  brigade  again  attacked  the 
English  hill  from  which  they  had  been  driven,  and  a 
terrible  conflict  ensued.  Gallantly  and  steadily  the  French 
forced  their  way  up  it,  but  they  were  always  driven  back, 
and  never  suffered  to  retain  a  position  long  after  they  had 
gained  it.     From   the  inequalities  of  the  hillside  small 
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bodies  of  men  were  seen  here  and  there  struggling  in 
almost  single  combat ;  "  the  hill  sparkled  with  fire/*  and 
a  burst  of  French  artillery  roared  round  the  heigh t,  and 
mowed  down  the  ranks  of  the  British.  General  Hill  was 
wounded^  and  his  men  fell  fast ;  but  the  enemy  suffered 
still  more^  and  retreated  slowly,  carrying  olf  their 
wounded. 

At  length  this  retreat  became  a  flight,  and  the  mass 
broke  away  down  the  hill,  covered  by  its  artillery. 

The  English  guns  were  few  and  small,  and  could  make 
no  return  to  those  terrible  cannon  of  the  French.  Hill 
sent  to  Cuesta  to  ask  for  a  reinforcement.  He  despatched 
ttvo  pieces  only  in  answer  to  this  demand,  but  they  proved 
useful,  and  the  Spanish  gunners  fought  them  bravely. 

The  repeated  efforts  of  the  French  against  the  hill 
showed  Sir  Arthur  that  he  must  prolong  his  flank  on  that 
side  3  therefore  he  posted  a  mass  of  cavalry,  with  the 
leading  squadrons  looking  into  the  valley,  and  sent  a 
Spanish  division  of  infantry  to  the  mountain  itself.  The 
Duke  of  Albuquerque,  displeased  at  Cuesta's  conduct, 
came  with  his  cavalry  to  the  left,  and  was  placed  behind 
the  British.     The  lines  of  horse  there  were  now  six  deep. 

Serious  discussion  was  meantime  going  on  in  the  French 
camp.  Joseph  Buonaparte  and  Jourdan  differed  in  opinion 
with  Victor,  but  the  King,  fearing  misrepresentation  to  the 
Emperor  from  the  latter,  yielded  to  his  advice,  and  against 
hb  own  judgment  resolved  on  a  third  attack  of  the  hill, 
and  a  general  battle. 

Matters  were  not  very  comfortable  in  the  English 
camp.  The  poor  soldiers  were  suffering  from  hunger. 
For  several  days  no  provisions  had  come  in,  and  a  few 
ounces  of  wheat  in  the  grain  was  the  sole  food  of  men 
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who  bad  fought  as  we  have  described,  and  were  to  fight 
so  hardly  on  the  morrow.  Doubt  and  distrust  also  hovered 
over  the  Spanish  camp.  Albuquerque  sent  one  of  his  staff 
to  tell  Sir  Arthur — just  as  the  French  were  advancing — 
that  Cuesta  was  betraying  him.  Colonel  Donkin  brought 
this  unpleasant  tidings  to  the  chief,  who  was  seated  on 
the  hill  watching  the  movements  oi  the  enemy.  Sir 
Arthur  listened  without  turning  his  head,  and  replied 
coolly,  "  Very  well  5  you  may  return  to  your  brigade,** 
taking  no  further  notice  of  the  matter. 

The  French  force  was  disposed  in  the  following  order : 

Ruffin's  division,  on  the  extreme  right,  was  to  cross  the 
valley,  and  move  by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  turn  the 
British  left. 

Villatte  was  to  threaten  the  hill,  which  was  the  key  of 
the  position,  with  one  brigade,  and  to  guard  the  valley  with 
another,  ''  thus  connecting  Ruffin*s  movements  with  the 
main  attack.*' 

Lapisse  was  to  fall,  with  half  his  infantry,  upon  Sher* 
brooke  (supported  by  dragoons  and  the  king's  reserve), 
and  with  the  other  half  he  was  to  make  a  third  effort  to 
master  the  contested  hill,  connecting  his  attack  with 
Vi]latte*s  brigade,  which  menaced  it. 

Milhaud's  dragoons  were  placed  in  front  of  Talavera, 
to  keep  Cuesta  in  check.  Sebastian!  was  to  assail  the 
British  right,  having  the  heavy  cavalry  in  his  rear. 

Part  of  t}ie  French  light  cavalry  supported  Villatte's 
brigade,  part  remained  in  reserve.  Guns  were  distributed 
among  the  divisions,  but  the  chief  part  of  the  artillery  was 
posted  on  Victor's  hill,  with  the  reserve  of  light  cavalry* 

The  day  of  the  battle  was  intensely  hot,  and,  as  if  by 
mutual  consent,  no  sign  of  hostility  proceeded  from  either 
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army  till  the  afteraoon.  The  soldiers  on  both  sides 
descended  to  a  flower-bordered  brook  which  ran  between 
the  positions  to  quench  their  thirst,  and  the  friend  who 
was  present  there,  has  told  the  writer  that  nothing  could 
exceed  the  frank  brotherly  kindness  with  which  the 
gallant  foemen  exchanged  rough  courtesies,  without  the 
least  distrust  or  ill-feeling. 

Hands  then  were  clasped  which  were  soon  to  be  turned 
in  deadly  strife  against  each  other,  and  in  all  those  ranks 
there  was  no  malice  or  ill-feeling  towards  a  foe.  At  one 
o'clock  the  roll  of  drums  broke  the  stillness  of  the  hot 
July  day ;  the  French  soldiers  gathered  under  their  eagles, 
and  the  Englishmen  returned  to  their  ranks  on  the  flowery 
plain  soon  to  be  red  with  blood. 

The  Duke  of  fielluno,  who  was  posted  with  the  artillery 
on  Victor's  hill,  gave  the  signal  for  battle  at  about  two 
o'clock,  by  opening  a  cannonade.  Instantly,  under  cover 
of  a  tempest  of  bullets  poured  on  the  English  forces, 
the  light  troops  of  France  rushed  to  the  attack,  with  the 
wonderful  enthusiasm  and  swiftness  peculiar  to  their 
nation ;  they  were  followed  closely  by  heavy  columns. 
First,  Sebastiani's  troops  fell  with  the  greatest  fury 
on  Campbell's  division  5  but  that  gallant  leader,  sup* 
ported  by  McKenzie's  brigade  and  two  Spanish  batta<* 
lions,  withstood  their  charge,  steadfast  as  a  rock ;  then  the 
English,  thrusting  the  French  skirmishers  aside,  met  the 
columns  as  they  advanced  with  loud  shouts,  "  lapped  their 
flanks  with  fire,"  and  repulsed  them  with  terrific  carnage. 
They  took  ten  guns,  but  Campbell  would  not  break  his 
line  in  order  to  pursue  the  retreating  foe  $  they  consequently 
rallied  on  their  supports,  and  prepared  for  another  charge, 
but  the  British  fire  was  so  steady,  continuous,  and  terrible. 
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that  they  hesitated;  a  Spanish  cavalry  regiment  also 
fell  on  their  flank,  and  they  retired  again  in  dis- 
order. 

Meantime  Villatte,  preceded  by  picked  Grenadiers,  and 
supported  by  two  regiments  of  light  cavalry,  advanced  up 
the  valley,  while  Ruffin  marched  towards  the  mountain. 
Sir  Arthur  (who  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  his  point  of 
observation,  had  a  clear  view  of  the  field)  then  ordered 
Anson's  cavalry,  composed  of  the  23rd  Light  Dragoons 
and  1st  German  Hussars,  to  charge  the  head  of  Villatte*s 
column.  The  troops  set  off  at  a  canter,  increasing  their 
speed  as  they  approached  the  enemy,  but  suddenly  found 
themselves  on  the  brink  of  a  chasm,  not  perceptible  at  a 
distance,  formed  by  the  deepening  of  the  water-course 
which  ran  round  the  hill.  The  French,  forming  squares 
behind  it,  opened  their  fire;  but  the  German  colonel 
Arentschildt,  a  veteran  of  long  experience,  reined  in  his 
horse  on  the  edge,  exclaiming  ''  I  will  not  kill  my  young 
mens !" 

The  officers  of  the  23rd  were  less  prudent,  and  acted  as 
if  they  meant  to  give  a  precedent  to  cavalry  rashness  in 
future  times.  At  the  point  higher  up,  where  they  had 
gained  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  it  was  narrower  and  more 
practicable,  and  they  plunged  into  it;  men  and  horses 
rolling  over  each  other  in  the  fatal  passage.  It  was  only 
by  twos  and  threes  that  the  surv'vors  struggled  up  the  op- 
posite bank,  where  Frederick  Ponsonby  rallied  them — 
their  colonel  (Seymour)  being  wounded — and  leading 
them  on,  passed  right  through  Villatte*s  columns,  between 
a  terrific  fire  from  each  side,  and  fell  with  fury  on  the 
Chasseurs  in  the  rear.  In  the  midst  of  this  rash  and  daring 
combat  the  Polish  lancers  and  Westphalian  horse,  detached 
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by  Victor  to  support  Villatte,  came  up  to  assist  the  Chas- 
seurs, who  greatly  overmatched  the  gallant  madmen  who 
attacked  them.  They  entirely  broke  the  23rd ;  those  who 
were  not  killed  or  taken  prisoners  escaped  to  the  Spanish 
division  on  the  mountain,  less  by  more  than  aoo  men  and 
officers. 

While  this  combat  was  raging  in  the  valley,  the  hill — 
the  key  of  the  position — ^was  a  third  time  assailed,  and 
Lapisse,  crossing  the  watercourse,  pressed  on  the  English 
centre.  His  artillery,  aided  by  the  great  battery  on  Victor*s 
hill,  made  large  gaps  in  Sherbrooke*s  ranks,  and  his  men 
went  valiantly  up  to  the  charge.  They  were  met  bravely, 
however,  and  fell  back  in  disorder.  The  English  Guards 
rashly  quitted  the  line  in  pursuit,  and  were  encountered  by 
the  supporting  columns  and  dragoons  of  the  French ;  and 
then  the  repulsed  troops  rallied  and  turned,  while  heavy  bat- 
teries played  on  the  dank  and  front  of  the  Guards,  who  were 
compelled  to  fall  back.  At  the  same  moment  the  German 
Legion,  though  fighting  bravely,  were  overmatched  and 
became  disordered.  While  Hill  and  Campbell  stood  firm 
as  rocks  at  each  end  of  the  line,  the  centre  wavered,  was 
nearly  broken,  and  victory  appeared  about  to  crown  the 
French  arms,  when  that  gallant  regiment  which  had  helped 
to  defend  the  hill  in  the  first  attack — the  48th — appeared, 
led  by  Colonel  Donellan,  through  the  disordered  troops. 
It  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  the  regiment 
in  order,  through  the  soldiers,  who  were  pressing  back ;  but 
it  was  done.  Wheeling  apart  by  companies,  the  48th 
suffered  the  retreating  troops  to  pass  through  the  inter- 
vals which  it  thus  left ;  then  resuming  its  grand  unbroken 
line,  it  met  the  right  of  the  pursuing  enemy,  and  poured 
into  him  such  a  volley  of  destructive  musketry,  from  ranks 
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which  nothing  seemed  able  to  move,  that  the  approaching 
victory  of  the  French  was  checked.  Sir  Arthur  had  sent  the 
48th  down  the  hill,  to  the  rescue,  the  moment  he  perceived 
the  rash  advance  of  the  Guards,  foreseeing  how  their  charge 
would  end,  and  well  had  that  gallant  regiment  fulfilled  his 
behests.  The  Guards  and  Germans  thus  succoured,  rallied  f 
a  brigade  of  light  cavalry, — ^also  ordered  to  advance  by  Sir 
Arthur, — ''  came  up  at  a  trot  from  the  second  liDey'*  the 
artillery  poured  a  murderous  fire  on  the  enemy *8  flank,  and 
the  French  fell  back.  The  day  was,  in  effect,  from  that 
moment  won. 

The  fighting  on  the  hill  from  which  the  48th  had  de- 
scended had  been  terrific,  but  no  impression  had  been 
made  on  the  troops  who  held  it.  Lapisse  fell,  mortally 
wounded,  and  his  division  gave  way.  Sebastiani*s  corps 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  beaten  on  the  left,  and  was  in 
disorder  \  Villatte*s  troops  in  the  great  valley  on  the  right, 
bewildered  at  the  mad  charge  of  the  23rd,  and  perceiving 
four  lines  of  the  same  terrible  cavalry  awaiting  them  in 
reserve,  made  no  forward  movement. 

The  English,  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  success, 
fired  faster  and  with  fresh  spirit,  their  ringing  cheers 
sounding  along  the  line,  and  the  day  ended  in  victory 
for  the  dauntless  British. 

The  French  began  to  retreat,  their  movements  covered 
by  skirmishers,  and  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  \  but  they 
need  not  have  feared  pursuit.  The  British  were  worn  out 
by  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  reduced  to  only  14,000  men. 
They  were  unable  to  pursue ;  and  the  Spanish  army  could 
perform  no  evolution  in  the  open  field  alone. 

Thus  closed  the  battle,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
having  bsted  about  four  hours — ^but  such  hours !     Water- 
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loo  itself  was  not  a  more  terrible  harvest  of  death  than 
the  field  of  Talavera.  Two  British  generals — Mackenzie 
and  Longrworth — ^  i  officers,  and  767  soldiers,  were  slain  | 
three  generals,  192  officers,  3718  soldiers,  wounded)  nine 
officers,  643  sergeants  and  soldiers,  missing — lost,  many  of 
them,  in  the  chasm  of  the  valley,  or  made  prisoners  by  the 
foe.  The  total  loss  was  6268  in  two  days,  of  which 
5433  fell  on  the  fatal  38th  instant.  The  Spaniards  lost  1200 
men.  The  French,  944  soldiers  killed  and  two  generals  j 
6394  wounded,  i  j6  made  prisoners. 

The  English  took  ten  guns,  and  the  French  left  seven 
more  behind  them  in  the  wood. 

A  frightful  incident  closed  the  sanguinary  battle  of 
Talavera.  The  fight  was  scarcely  over  before  the  dry 
grass,  and  the  flowering  myrtles  and  shrubs  we  have 
before  mentioned  as  covering  the  field,  caught  fire,  and  a 
volume  of  flame  rolled  along  part  of  the  plain,  wrapping 
in  its  fieiy  embrace  both  the  dead  and  the  wounded. 


Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  received  in  token  of  g^tttude 
fix>m  the  nation  for  his  sennces  at  Talavera,  the  title  of 
Viscount  Wellington.  Convinced  by  experience  now 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  trust  Spanish  promises,  or  hope  foi 
effectual  aid  from  their  cavalry  in  the  field  (their  infantry 
were  better),  he  resolved  to  make  Portugal  the  base  of  his 
future  movements,  and  instantly  commenced  the  far* 
famed  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  to  which  defences  the 
army  afterwards  owed  its  safety  and  ultimate  success. 
But  he  did  not  resign  the  frontier.    The  campaign  of 
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1810  Opened.  Napoleon,  determined  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  Penipsula,  sent  into  Spain  reinforcements 
which  augmented  his  forces  there  to  365,000  men.  One 
army  was  under  Soult,  and  was  ordered  to  subjugate  Anda- 
lusia \  the  other,  86,847  men,  under  Massena,  was  to  reduce 
Portugal.  On  the  xst  of  June  the  French  Marshal  in- 
vested Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  capitulated  on  July  11. 
They  then  advanced  towards  Almeida  on  the  Coa.  Gen. 
Robert  Crauford  had  been  sent  by  Wellington  to 
the  Agueda,  in  observation  of  the  French  army.  He  had 
to  keep  this  dangerous  position  four  months,  with  the  light 
division — two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  six  pieces  of 
horse  artillery.  When  Ney  moved  towards  Almeida, 
he  received  orders  to  recross  the  river  \  he  did  not  however 
obey  them,  but  actually  remained  to  fight  30,000  French 
with  4000  British  and  Portuguese  infantry,  11 00  cavalry, 
and  six  guns. 

His  position  was  also  a  bad  one.  The  left  of  his 
troops  rested  on  an  unfinished  tower  eight  hundred  yards 
from  Almeida,  and  was  protected  by  the  guns  of  the 
fortress  j  but  his  right  was  not  secure.  The  cavalry  were 
in  an  open  plain  in  front,  and  in  his  rear  was  a  deep 
ravine,  through  which,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a 
mile,  flowed  the  Coa,  across  which  there  was  only  one 
narrow  bridge. 

The  24th  of  July  dawned,  wet  and  dreary  \  the  troops  had 
been  under  arms  before  it  was  light,  expecting  to  retire 
across  the  river,  when  the  report  of  pistols  was  heard  in  the 
front,  and  orders  came  for  tlie  cavalry  reserves  and  the  gmis 
to  advance — the  enemy  was  approaching.  As  the  light 
broke  and  the  weather  cleared,  the  British  perceived  24,000 
French  iufantry,  5000  cavalr)%  and  30  pieces  of  artillery,  in 
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march  beyond  the  Turones.    Craaford  instantly  contracted 
his  line,  and  brought  it  under  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  but 
Ney  had  marked  the  bad  position  and  small  numbers  of 
the  foe,  and  rushed  on  his  prey.    Four  thousand  horsemen 
and  a  tremendous  discharge  of  artillery  swept  the  British 
cavalry  from  the  plain,  and  Loison*s  infantry  charged  the 
centre  and  left  of  the  position.     The  British  troops  were 
badly  handled  \  some  were  advanced,  others  drawn  back, 
in  a   most  ill-judged  manner.     The  43rd  regiment  was 
posted  in  an  enclosure  of  solid  masonry,  ten  feet  high, 
with  but  one  narrow  outlet.     It  was  near  the  road,  and 
*' about  half' musket  shot*'  down  the  ravine.     In  this  cage 
the  43rd  heard  the  heavy  firing  in  the  front,  and  by-and- 
by  cavalry,  artillery,  and  Portuguese  cagadores,  passed  it  in 
full  retreat     One  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  shut- 
up  soldiers,  for  whom  all  hope  of  escape  even  seemed 
shut  off.     Their  officers,  at  last,  not  waiting  for  orders, 
but  acting  as  the  emergencies  of  the  case  required,  ordered 
the  men  to  loosen  some  of  the  large  stones^  and  then,  by 
a  simultaneous  effort  in  line,  to  burst  the  wall,  which  they 
achieved,  and  the  next  moment  were  up  with  the  rifle- 
men.    There  was  no  time  for  marshalling  them — evezy 
captain  took  his  company,  and  joined  the  riflemen  or  the 
53nd  as  he  best  could.     Thus  a  mass  of  skirmishers  was 
presented   to   the  foe,  acting  in   small  parties   with  no 
regular  commander,  but    all  relying  on  their  own  and 
their  comrades*  courage  and  discipline.     It  was  a  true 
'*  soldiers  **  battle. 

The  French  charge  was  as  gallant  and  impetuous  as  it 
always  is.  They  were  now  breaking  over  the  edge  of 
the  ravine  \  their  guns,  ranged  along  the  summit,  fired 
down  on  the  British  troops  below,  while  their  Hussars 
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flashed  over  the  glacis,  and  along  the  road  to  the  bridge, 
sabreing  every  one  who  came  within  the  sweep  of  their 
sword  arm. 

So  mixed  were  French  and  British  in  this  fierce  com- 
bat that  the  fortress  of  Almeida  could  only  open  a  few 
guns,  lest  it  should  harm  its  friends. 

Ney  wished  Montbrun  to  follow  the  Hussars  with  all 
the  French  cavalry,  but  that  general,  who  had  a  separate 
command,  and  was  aware  that  Massena  had  not  ordered, 
and  in  fact  was  not  aware  of  the  attack,  refused  to 
move. 

The  British  could  only  retreat,  for  neither  courage  nor 
discipline  could  avail  against  such  numbers ;  but  they  re- 
treated calmly  and  bravely,  stopping  to  fight  whenever  op- 
portunity offered,  and  descending  down  the  ravine,  which 
was  all  tangled  with  crags  and  vineyards,  in  com- 
parative order,  though  so  fiercely  pursued  that  the  French 
cavalry  even  ventured  after  them  amongst  the  enclosures, 
striking  at  the  British  soldiers  as  they  climbed  over  the 
walls  or  scrambled  over  the  rocks.  And  now  the  retreat- 
ing forces  were  gaining  the  river,  and  the  ground  became 
more  level  and  open,  but  the  left  wing,  sorely  pressed, 
found  on  reaching  the  stream  that  the  single  bridge  was 
crowded  with  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  their  right  wing 
still  at  some  distance.  At  this  moment  of  peril  Major 
M'Leod,  of  the  43rd,  rallied  four  companies  of  that 
regiment  on  a  hill  to  cover  the  line  of  passage.  He  was 
joined  by  some  riflemen. 

At  the  same  time,  Brigade-Major  Rowan  (afterwards 
Sir  Charles  Rowan)  posted  two  companies  on  another  hill 
to  the  left,  flanking  the  road. 

Gallantly  these    brave  men   maintained    their  posta^ 
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covering  the  movements  of  their  brethren-in-arms,  while 
the  right  wing  filed  over  the  river. 

At  length,  however,  the  French  determined  to  bear 
them  down  by  pressure  of  numbers,  and  attacked  them 
with  so  much  force  and  impetuosity  that  before  the  bridge 
was  cleared,  and  while  the  52nd  had  not  yet  reached  it, 
they  forced  the  brave  British  companies  back. 

Major  M'Leod  rescued  the  forces  from  the  imminent 
danger  they  were  in  like  a  very  Paladin  of  romance.  He 
was  a  young  man,  with  as  much  intelligence  as  courage — 
one  who  could  both  see  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  do 
it.  He  turned  his  horse,  waved  his  cap,  and,  shouting 
cheerily  to  his  men  to  follow  -him,  actually  charged  back 
on  the  foe  alone.  His  soldiers,  inspired  by  his  example, 
charged  and  cheered  lustily  as  if  supported  by  the  whole 
force.  The  enemy's  skirmishers,  amazed,  and  incapable 
of  conceiving  such  daring,  knew  not  what  to  think,  and 
stopped  short.  Before  they  had  perceived  the  glamour 
cast  upon  them,  the  52nd  were  over  the  river,  and  M'Leod 
followed  at  speed. 

One  of  the  43  rd  did  not  cross.  He  was  a  young  Irish- 
man named  Stewart,  called  by  his  comrades  ''  the  Boy,** 
because  he  was  a  giant  in  strength  and  height,  though 
only  nineteen.  He  had  fought  gallantly  through  the 
ravine,  and  was  one  of  the  last  men  who  reached  the 
river  I  but  he  did  not  pass  it.  Looking  grimly  at  the  foe, 
he  exclaimed,  "  So  !  this  is  the  end  of  our  boasting.  This 
is  our  first  battle,  and  we  retreat !  The  boy  Stewart  will 
not  live  to  hear  that  said."  Striding  forward  he  charged 
the  nearest  foes  with  his  bayonet,  refused  the  quarter  they 
wished  to  give  him,  and  fell  fighting  in  the  midst  of  them. 

We  owe  this  anecdote  to  the  animated  account  of  Sir 


William  Napier  5  to  bis  pages  we  are  also  indebted  for 
tbe  following  more  interesting  one :  "  Still  more  toucbing, 
more  noble,  more  beroic,  was  tbe  deatb  of  Sergeant 
Robert  M'Quade.  During  M'Leod*s  rusb  tbis  man,  also 
from  tbe  Nortb  of  Ireland,  saw  two  Frencbmen  level 
tbeir  muskets  on  rests  against  a  bigb  gap  in  a  bank, 
awaiting  tbe  uprise  of  an  enemy.  Tbe  present  Sir  George 
Brown,  tben  a  lad  of  sixteen,  attempted  to  ascend  at  tbe 
fatal  point,  but  M'Quade,  bimself  only  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  pulled  bim  back,  saying  witb  a  calm,  decided  tone, 
'  You  are  too  young,  sir,  to  be  killed,*  and  tben,  offering 
bis  own  person  to  tbe  fire,  fell  dead,  pierced  witb  botb  balls.** 

Tbe  Frencb  skirmisbers^opened  a  sbarp  fire  across  tbe 
river  j  it  was  returned  witb  equal  steadiness.  Tbe  artil- 
lery on  botb  sides  roused  tbe  ecboes  of  tbe  bills.  Tbe 
smoke  rose  slowly  like  an  arcb  over  tbe  ravine,  and  one 
migbt  see  tbe  Britisb  infantry  on  tbe  side  of  tbe  mountain, 
tbe  artillery  on  tbe  summit,  and  tbe  cavalry  exploring  tbe 
roads  to  tbe  rigbt,  lest  another  force  sbould  bave  sbut 
tbem  in  on  tbat  side,  wbile  tbey  were  engaged  witb  Ney 
in  front. 

Tbe  river  was  rising  fast  from  tbe  previous  rain,  and 
furtber  retreat  was  impossible  till  nigbtfall. 

A  Frencb  dragoon  was  seen  trying  tbe  deptb  of  tbe  upper 
stream  \  two  sbots  from  j2nd  muskets  killed  botb  roan 
and  borse,  and  tbe  carcases  floated  down  tbe  river  between 
tbe  adverse  forces.  And  now  it  came  to  tbe  turn  of  tbe 
Frencb  to  cross  tbe  stream  in  pursuit.  Tbe  river  was  im- 
passable save  by  tbe  bridge — always  a  perilous  passage 
under  Are ;  but  a  powerful  column  advanced  at  tbe  roll 
of  tbe  drums,  a  drummer,  and  a  Frencb  officer  "  in  splendid 
uniform,'*  sprang  to  tbe  front,  and  tbe  soldiers  rusbed  on 
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the  bridge.  The  British  fired,  of  course,  on  them,  but 
their  aim  was  not  good,  the  shadows  of  the  ravine  deceiving 
their  sight,  and  two-thirds  of  the  bridge  were  won  before 
a  shot  told.  But  then,  the  sight  was  gained,  and  the  whole 
leading  French  section  fell  as  one  man.  Still  the  column 
pressed  on,  but  not  one  could  escape  the  fatal  spot  to 
which  every  British  musket  was  directed.  Killed  and 
wounded,  fallen  on  each  other,  rose  in  a  heap  nearly  even 
with  the  parapet  of  the  bridge.  The  column  gradually 
fell  back,  and  shouts  of  victory  rose  from  the  British  ranks. 
They  were  answered  as  boldly  by  the  French,  and  then 
another  and  heavier  column  than  the  last  crowded  the 
bridge.  But  now  the  range  had  been  fiilly  ascertained 
by  the  British,  and  before  half  the  bridge  was  passed, 
the  brave  men  who  composed  it  were  shattered,  slain,  and 
dispersed.  Ten  or  twelve  only  crossed,  and  took  shelter 
under  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  river.  The  firing 
was  renewed ;  then  a  French  surgeon,  coming  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  bridge,  waved  a  handkerchief,  and 
began,  under  that  tremendous  fire,  calmly  to  dress  the 
wounded.  English  hearts,  even  at  such  a  moment,  were 
not  insensible  to  the  rights  of  humanity ;  not  a  shot  touched 
him,  though  his  compatriots  were  preparing  to  cross  the 
bridge  a  third  time ;  for  the  French  considered  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  continue  the  attempt,  though  it  was  manifestly 
vain,  in  order  to  cover  the  escape  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
passed  the  bridge.  The  fight  again  raged  fiercely.  One 
of  the  French  guns  was  dismantled,  a  field-magazine  blew 
up,  and  numbers  fell  on  each  side.  But  at  four  o'clock 
torrents  of  rain  descended  5  there  was  a  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  the  firing,  the  men  among  the  rocks  escaped  back  to 
their  own  troops,  and  the  combat  ceased. 
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During  the  night  General  Craoford  retired  behind  the 
Pinel  river. 

And  now  we  must  pass  rapidly  onward  to  the  battle 
which  finally  drove  the  French  out  of  Spain. 

The  splendid  achievements  of  Wellington  had  overcome 
even  Spanish  pride  and  obstinacy  \  and  by  a  decree  of  the 
Cortes,  dated  September  22,  18 12,  he  was  invested  with 
the  supreme  command  of  the  Spanish  armies. 

On  the  2oth  of  June,  18 13,  he  had  concentrated  the 
allied  army  near  Vittoria.  On  the  sist^  that  famous 
battle  was  begun. 


VITTORIA. 

The  basin  of  Vittoria,  in  which  this  great  battle  was 
fought,  is  a  plain  ten  miles  in  length  by  eight  in  breadth, 
through  which  runs  the  river  Zadora. 

The  French  army,  under  Joseph  Buonaparte  and 
Marshal  Jourdan,  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  in  fVont 
of  Vittoria.  Their  left  rested  upon  the  heights  which 
end  at  La  Puebla  de  Arganzon,  and  extended  finom 
thence  across  the  valley  of  the  Zadora,  in  front  of  the 
village  of  Arinez. 

The  right  of  their  centre  occupied  a  hill  which  com- 
manded the  valley  of  the  Zadora,  and  their  right  wing 
was  stationed  at  the  town  of  Vittoria,  in  order  to  defend 
the  passage  of  the  Zadora  river  at  that  part.  Their 
reserve  was  posted  at  the  village  of  Gromecha. 

The  spot  was  one  which  had  witnessed  British  prowess 
long  years  ago,  for  near  it  our  Black  Prince  had  defeated 
du  Guesdin  at  the  battle  of  Najara. 
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The  columns  of  the  allied  army  of  Briuin*  Spain^  and 
Portugal,  had  been  extended  by  the  difficult  nature  of  the 
countiy  they  had  traversed  on  the  route  to  Vittoria,  and 
Wellington  halted  on  the  20th  of  June  (1813)  to  close 
them  up  and  examine  the  French  position.  He  had 
thought  that  Joseph  would  not  fight  on  the  Zadora,  and 
had  therefore  sent  Giron  the  day  before,  with  the  Gal- 
licians,  to  Orduna.     Graham  was  to  have  followed  him. 

When,  however,  he  perceived  that  the  French  evidently 
meant  remaining  and  fighting  where  they  were,  he  gave 
Graham  fresh  orders,  and  hastily  recalled  Giron.  The 
sixth  division  of  the  army  (6500  strong)  had  been  left  at 
Medina  de  Pomar;  therefore  only  60,000  infantry  and 
cavalry,  and  ninety  pieces  of  cannon,  were  in  the  field ;  but 
the  Spanish  auxiliaries  numbered  a 0,000  men  in  addition, 
hence  the  whole  force  amounted  to  8o,ooo. 

The  French  had  60,000  troops,  and  their  artillery  was 
much  superior  to  Wellington's.  They  were  posted  on  an 
easy  range  of  hills,  with  an  open  plain  in  front  sloping  to 
the  Zadora,  across  which  seven  bridges  led  to  their  position. 
Not  one  of  these  had  Maishal  Jourdan  broken  down  or 
entrenched ;  and  one,  as  we  shall  see,  was  left  utterly  un* 
defended;  but  they  were,  with  that  exception,  com« 
manded  by  powerful  French  batteries.  The  position  was 
weak  also  at  one  point — the  right — which  was  posted  on 
the  heights  beyond  the  Zadora,  above  the  viUage  of 
Abechuco.  Reille*s  troops,  stationed  at  Gamara  Mayort 
were  too  distant  to  be  supported  by  the  main  body,-^ 
though  his  post  was  most  important,  because  it  was  the 
French  line  of  retreat,  if  retreat  became  needful,  by  the 
great  road  of  Bayonne. 

The  roads  round  Vittoria  itself  were  blocked  up   by 
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thousands  of  carriages  and  all  sorts  of  lumber  (ia  such  a 
place)^  which  actually  disordered  the  parks  of  artillery — for 
never  was  army  encumbered  with  such  an  amount  of 
baggage  as  that  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  at  Vittoria.  That 
modem  Sardanapalus,  whom  the  Spainards  nicknamed 
*'  King  of  Cooks/'  actually  took  into  the  field  hb  side- 
board of  magnificent  plate,  his  wine  (in  large  quantities), 
and  an  endless  wardrobe;  ladies  accompanied  the  army; 
poodles,  parrots,  and  monkeys  were  also  with  it. 

Such  luxuries  on  the  field  of  battle  augur  ill  for  the 
side  on  which  they  are  found.  Wellington's  soldiers  came, 
great  numbers  of  them  barefooted,  or  with  worn  shoes, 
into  the  field ;  their  long  and  difficult  march  from  the 
Portuguese  frontier  having  worn  out  their  shoes;  and 
Wellington,  from  the  slowness  with  which  his  supplies 
were  sent  up,  had  none  to  give  them — yet,  barefooted  as 
they  were,  these  heroic  warriors  marched  to  Vittoria,  over 
a  terribly  rugged  and  steep  country,  through  many  a  dan- 
gerous defile ;  and  no  difficulties  or  sufTerings  stayed  the 
veterans'  advance* 

''  Six  days  they  toiled  unceasingly ;  on  the  seventh, 
swelled  by  a  Spanish  reinforcement,  they  burst  like  raging 
streams  from  each  defile,  and  went  foaming  mto  the 
basin  of  Vittoria." 

Wellington  had  projected  three  distinct  battles. 
Graham  moving  with  20,000  men  by  the  Bilboa  road,  was 
to  force  a  passage  against  Reille.  Giron  with  his  Gal- 
licians  was  to  support  him ;  the  design  of  this  movement 
was  t!o  shut  up  the  French  centre  and  left  between  the 
river  Zadora  and  the  Puebla  mountain.  Hill  was  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Zadora  beyond  the  Puebla  defile; 
to  assail  Marausin  there  with  hb  right,  while  hislefi. 
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threading  the  pass,  was  to  enter  the  basin  on  that  side, 
tnm  and  menace  the  French  left,  and  secure  the  bridge 
of  Nanclares.  For  this  service  he  had  Morillo*8 
Spaniards,  Sylviera*s  Portuguese,  and  the  second  Britbh 
division — in  all  20,000  men,  with  cavalry  and  guns. 

Wellington  led  the  centre  in  person ;  it  consisted  of 
the  3rd,  4th,  7th,  and  light  divisions  of  infantry,  the 
greater  part  of  the  artillery,  the  heavy  cavalry  and  Por- 
tuguese horsemen — in  aU  30,000  men.  These  bodies  be- 
ing encamped  along  the  Bayas,  had  only  to  march  over 
the  ridge  which  bounded  the  basin  of  Vittoria  on  that 
side,  and  come  down  to  their  respective  posts  on  the 
Zadora,  that  is,  to  the  bridges  of  Mendoza,  Tres  Puentes, 
Villodas,  and  Nanclares. 

The  country  was,  however,  broken  and  rugged ;  there- 
fore each  general  oi  division  was  compelled  to  move  in 
accordance  with  his  own  judgment. 

At  daybreak  on  the  21st  of  June — the  longest  day — 
under  rain  and  through  a  thick  vapour,  the  troops  began 
their  march  from  the  Bayas ',  crossed  the  ridge,  and  slowly 
advanced  towards  the  Zadora.  Hill,  meantime,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge,  commenced  the  passage  of  the 
river  beyond  the  defile  of  Puebla.  Morillo*s  Spaniards 
led  that  division,  and  assailed  the  mountains  to  the  right  of 
the  great  road. 

The  ascent  was  so  steep  here  that  the  soldiers  climbed, 
rather  than  marched,  and  the  second  brigade  of  his  troops 
at  first  ascended  the  hill  only  half-way.  The  firing  was 
slight,  however,  till  the  first  brigade  of  Spaniards  reached 
the  top,  when  Morillo  was  wounded,  and  the  French  fire 
became  heavy. 

The  second  brigade,  seeing  their  comrades  skirmishing 
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on  the  suramit  at  a  disadvantage,  pushed  on  and  joined 
them»  and  Marshal  Jourdan  instantly  reinforced  Maransin, 
while  Hill  sent  the  71st  regiment  and  a  battalion  of  light 
infantry,  under  Colonel  Cadogan,  to  the  aid  of  Morillo*s 
brigades. 

The  fight  raged  fiercely  on  the  hill,  with  equal  gallantry 
on  both  sides.  The  British  won  the  summit  after  a  hard 
struggle,  and  gained  ground  along  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  the  French,  again  reinforced  by  Villatte's  division,- 
disputed  every  step  with  them,  and  they  could  scarcely 
keep  the  g^round  they  had  won.  The  brave  Cadogan  fell 
here,  mortally  wounded. 

Hill  despatched  fresh  aid  to  his  hardly-pressed  comrades, 
and  then  himself  passed  the  river  with  the  remainder  of 
his  forces,  threaded  the  Puebla  defile,  and  issuing  on  the 
other  side  carried  the  village  of  Subijana  de  Alava^  in 
front  of  Gazan*s  line,  and  then  united  his  right  with  the 
troops  fighting  on  the  hill.  Marshal  Jourdan  made  re- 
peated and  desperate  efforts  to  recover  both  the  heights  and 
the  village,  but  in  vain ;  Greneral  Hill  kept  possession  of 
them  both  throughout  the  day. 

The  Spaniards  fought  bravely.  Morillo,  though 
wounded,  would  not  quit  the  field ;  and  Cadogan,  though 
aware  he  was  dying,  had  himself  borne  to  a  place  where 
he  could  see  the  entire  battle. 

Meantime  Wellington,  keeping  his  cavalry  as  a  reserve, 
posted  the  fourth  division  opposite  the  bridge  of  Nan- 
clares,  and  the  light  division  at  the  bridge  of  Villodas. 
The  men  were  here  sheltered  by  woods  and  the  inequality 
of  the  ground ;  the  light  division  was  quite  down  to  the 
river  s  brink.  Hill's  battle  was  prolonged  by  the  rifle- 
men of  this  division  (the  light),  who  poured  a  sharp  fire 
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on  the  enemy*8  skirmishers^  but  no  important  movement 
was  made  as  yet,  because  the  third  and  seventh  divisions, 
owing  to  the  broken  and  rough  ground  they  had  to 
traverse,  had  not  yet  reached  their  destined  place  of  attack, 
and  Wellington  would  not  risk  pushing  the  fourth  division 
and  cavalry  over  the  bridge  of  Nanclares  until  the  other 
divisions  were  ready.  While  he  thus  waited,  a  Spanish 
peasant  approached  the  anxious  commander-in-chief,  and 
told  him  the  bridge  of  Tres  Puentes,  on  the  left  of  the 
light  division,  had  been  left  unguarded ;  he  offered,  also, 
to  lead  the  troops  across  it.  Wellington  gladly  accepted 
the  patriotic  offer,  and  General  Kerapt*s  brigade  was  in- 
stantly ordered  to  follow  the  Spaniard's  guidance.  Under 
the  concealment  of  some  rocks,  the  soldiers  reached  the 
narrow  bridge,  ran  rapidly  across  it,  mounted  a  steep 
ascent,  and  halted  close  under  the  crest  of  the  hill.  They 
were  thus  behind  Joseph's  advanced  posts,  and  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  his  line  of  battle. 

They  met  with  no  opposition,  though  some  French 
cavalry  rode  by,  and  two  round  shots  were  fired  by  the 
enemy,  one  of  which  killed  the  brave  peasant  to  whom 
his  country  and  her  allies  owed  so  much.  Kempt  now 
called  the  i  jth  Hussars  over  the  river.  They  crossed  the 
little  bridge  one  by  one  at  full  gallop,  but  likewise  met 
with  no  resistance  from  the  French. 

At  one  o'clock  faint  clouds  of  smoke,  seen  far  up  the 
river  on  the  extreme  right,  and  the  sound  of  distant  guns, 
told  Wellington  that  Graham's  attack  had  commenced  \ 
he  perceived  also  that  HiU  held  the  village  of  Subijana. 

At  that  moment  the  third  and  seventh  divisions  marched 
rapidly  down  to  the  bridge  of  Mendoza.  Then  Gazan*s 
artillery  opened  fire,  his  cavalry  approached  the  bridge,  and 
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the  French  light  troops  commenced  a  tremendoos  dis- 
charge of  musketry. 

The  fog  had  cleared  off;  a  brilliant  sun  and  a  cloudless 
sky  shone  over  the  field,  which  was  covered  thickly  with 
combatants.  Gay  uniforms^  floating  plumes,  noble  steeds, 
and  the  bright  flashes  and  graceful  curling  smoke  of  the 
cannon,  presented  a  brilliant  picture,  and  concealed  the 
wounded,  who  lay  groaning  on  the  sward,  which  was 
wet  before  nightfall  with  the  blood  of  more  than  5000 
brave  soldiers. 

The  guns  of  the  British  now  replied  to  the  French  from 
the  opposite  bank,  and  then  was  perceived  the  full  value  <A 
the  poor  peasant's  service  to  the  Allies,  and  the  importance 
of  the  position  which  Kempt  had  gained  by  it,  for  Barnard, 
rushing  forward,  led  the  riflemen  of  the  light  divuion 
between  the  French  cavalry  and  the  river,  and  thus  took 
their  light  troops  and  artillery  in  flank.  This  daring  ac- 
tion was  the  cause  of  a  sad  mistake.  The  British  artil- 
lerymen, seeing  the  dark  green  uniforms  of  the  riflemen 
blended  so  closely  with  the  ranks  of  the  French,  took 
them  for  enemies,  and  fired  on  them  as  well  as  on  the 
foe ;  but  Barnard's  gallantry  enabled  a  brigade  of  the  third 
division  to  pass  the  bridge  of  Mendoza  unopposed,  while  the 
other  brigade  forded  the  river  higher  up,  and  was  followed 
by  the  seventh  division  and  Vandeleur*s  brigade.  The  battle 
now  raged  with  g^at  violence.  At  one  o'clock  Joseph 
had  caused  his  reserve  to  file  off  towards  Vittoria,  and 
given  Gazan  orders  to  retire  in  successive  bodies  of  troops, 
but  the  latter  had  not  been  able  to  obey  at  the  instant, 
being  engaged  by  the  third  and  seventh  divisions  of  the 
British.  Nevertheless,  the  French  army  was  discouraged 
and  perplexed  by  the  order.     Moreover,  its  centre  had 
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been  weakened  by  Villatte's  division  being  drawn  from 
it  to  oppose  Hill  on  the  heights  of  La  Puebla.  And  now 
the  7tby  Colyille*s  brigade  of  the  third  division,  having 
forded  the  Zadora,  formed  the  left  of  the  British  division, 
and  engaged  the  French  right.  WeUington,  seeing  the 
hill  in  front  of  Arinez  almost  without  troops,  in  conse- 
quence of  Villatte*s  withdrawal,  led  the  rest  of  the  third 
division,  under  Picton,  in  close  column  towards  it. 

fiamard's  riflemen  headed  the  attack,  followed  by  the 
rest  of  Kempt*s  brigade,  and  the  Hussars ;  and  the  whole 
column  advanced  at  a  run  diagonally  across  the  front  of 
both  armies. 

At  the  same  moment  the  fourth  division  had  passed 
the  bridge  of  Nanclares ;  the  heavy  cavalry  also  galloped 
over,  and  occupied  the  plain  ground  between  Cole  and  Hill. 
The  whole  line  now  blazed  with  repeated  discharges 
of  musketry ;  the  French  sent  out  numbers  of  skirmishers, 
and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  never  ceased  the  most  terrific 
cannonade. 

Wellington  brought  most  of  his  guns  over  the  river  to 
answer  this  fire,  and  the  French  fell  gradually  back  under 
cover  of  the  smoke  to  the  second  range  of  hills  in  firont  of 
Gomecha,  on  which  their  reserve  had  been  posted.  But 
they  still  held  the  village  of  Arinez  on  the  high  road. 

Picton*s  troops,  however,  still  preceded  by  the  riflemen, 
rushed  into  that  village  amidst  a  tempest  of  balls,  and  cap- 
tured three  guns ;  but  fresh  troops  reinforced  the  French, 
and  the  contest  became  terrible.  Finally,  however,  the 
British  troops  forced  their  victorious  way  right  through  the 
village. 

A  battery  firom  the  village  of  Margarita  raked  meantime 
both  the  seventhdivision  and  Vandeleur*8  brigade  of  the  light 
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division^  but  the  52nd  Regiment  attacked  and  carried  the 
place  by  a  fierce  charge,  while  the  87th  also  took  the  village 
of  Hermandad.  Thus,  under  a  terrific  roar  of  cannon  and 
the  ceaseless  blaze  of  musketry,  the  British  line  won  its 
way  slowly  but  surely  onwards,  and  the  French  fell  back. 

When  the  village  of  Arinez  was  lost  to  them,  the 
French  division  opposed  to  Hill  were  turned,  but  being 
attacked  with  great  animation  in  front,  as  well  as  by  his 
troops  on  the  Puebla  mountain,  it  fell  back  in  disorder, 
endeavouring  to  regain  the  line  of  retreat  to  Vittoria. 

The  battle  now  became  a  running  fight  in  that  direction, 
over  woods,  plains,  corn-fields,  ditches,  hamlets,  and  vine- 
yards, for  six  miles.  Volumes  of  smoke  and  the  roar  of 
cannon  filled  the  once  lovely  and  peacefid  basin,  as  the 
tide  of  war  rolled  onwards.  Gun  after  gun  was  Uiken  by 
the  British. 

'*  At  six  o'clock,"  says  Napier,  *'  the  French  reached 
the  last  defensible  height,  one  mile  in  front  of  Vittoria. 
Behind  them  was  the  plain  in  which  the  city  stood,  and 
beyond  the  houses  thousands  of  carriages,  animals,  and 
non-combatants,  men,  women,  and  children,  huddling 
together  in  all  the  madness  of  terror;  and,  as  the  English 
shot  went  booming  over  head,  the  vast  crowd  started  and 
swerved  with  a  convulsive  movement,  while  a  dull  and 
horrid  sound  of  distress  arose ;  but  there  was  no  hope,  no 
stay  for  array  or  multitude.  It  was  the  wreck  ISF  a 
nation.** 

We  who  may  boast  with  the  Spartan  women  of  old, 
that  we  never  saw  the  smoke  of  an  enemy*s  camp,  must 
needs  deeply  pity  a  country  thus  destroyed  and  harassed 
by  war.  The  poor  Spaniards  suffered  from  the  involuntary 
damage  done  by  their  defenders^  as  much  nearly  as  from 
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the  craeltj  of  their  relentless  invaders.  Sir  William 
Napier's  picture  of  the  distress  aroand  Vittoria  is  the  most 
touching  argument  imaginable  against  war. 

Reille  was  faithful  to  his  important  trust,  and  firmly 
kept  his  post  on  the  upper  Zadora.  The  armies  of  the 
south  and  centre  made  a  stand  on  their  last  heights  between 
the  villages  of  Ali  and  Armentia.  and  opened  a  tremendous 
fire  on  the  enemy.  "  They  made  their  muskets  flash  like 
lightning,  while  more  than  eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  massed 
together,  pealed  with  such  a  horrid  uproar  that  the  hills 
laboured  and  shook,  and  streamed  with  fire  and  smoke, 
amidst  which  the  dark  figures  of  the  French  gunners  were 
seen  bounding  with  a  frantic  energy.*' 

This  gallant  effort  for  a  moment  checked  the  Allies. 
The  third  division  could,  indeed,  scarcely  maintain  its 
ground,  when  suddenly  the  fourth  division  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day  by  carrying  the  hill  on  the  French  left. 
Then  the  heights  were  won;  and  Joseph,  finding  the  Royal 
road  so  blocked  with  carriages  that  his  artillery  could  not 
pass,  directed  the  army  to  retreat  by  that  of  Salva-tierra, 
and  the  great  army  of  France  retreated  in  confusion,  a 
disordered  mass. 

The  British  pursued,  and  the  light  cavalry  galloped 
through  Vittoria  to  intercept  the  foe,  who  had  to  pass  a 
marsh.  Everywhere  the  most  hopeless  disorder  prevailed. 
The  French  artillerymen  left  their  guns  on  the  edge  of  the 
marsh,  and  fled  with  their  horses ;  and  their  infantry  reck- 
lessly forced  its  way  through  the  terrified  crowds  of  non- 
combatants.  But  the  French  horse  still  kept  in  order, 
and  '*  many  generous  horsemen  were  seen  carrying  women 
and  children  from  the  dreadful  scene." 

Let  us  see  how  the  day  had  gone  with  General  Reille, 
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whom  the  retreat  placed  in  great  danger.  His  advanced 
troops  under  Sarrut  were  at  first  posted  at  the  village  of 
Aranguis,  beyond  the  Zadora,  holding  some  heights  which 
covered  the  bridges  of  Ariaga  and  Gamara  Major.  Graham's 
vanguard,  under  General  Oswald,  drove  them  from  thb 
post.  Sarrut,  however,  recrossed  the  river  in  good  order, 
and  took  post  with  one  brigade  at  the  bridge  of  Ariaga, 
covered  by  the  village  of  Abechuco ;  his  other  brigade  was  in 
reserve  to  support  himself  and  General  Iol  Martiniere,  who 
defended  the  bridge  of  Gamara  Mayor  and  village  of  the 
same  name  on  the  right  of  the  river.  Behind  the  village 
of  Ariaga  were  Digeon*s  dragoons ;  Reille*s  dragoons  were 
behind  the  bridge  of  Gamara.  On  the  extreme  right  a 
brigade  of  light  cavalry  supported  the  troops  higher  up 
the  river.  General  Curto*s  brigade  on  the  French  left 
extended  down  the  Zadora. 

Robinson*s  brigade  of  the  fifth  division  attacked  the  vil- 
lage of  Gamara.  The  £nglish  troops  advanced  at  a  run,  but 
the  French  fire  was  so  heavy  that  they  were  compelled  to 
pause  and  return  it,  and  became  a  little  disordered.  How- 
ever, being  rallied  and  gallantly  led  by  their  officers  and 
General  Robinson,  they  came  again  to  the  charge,  rushed 
through  the  village,  and  even  crossed  the  bridge. 

The  passage  now  appeared  to  be  efiected,  but  ReiUe 
suddenly  turned  twelve  guns  on  the  village,  and  La  Mar- 
tiniere, rallying  his  men  under  cover  of  the  artillery,  re- 
took the  bridge,  and  forced  our  troops  back  to  the  village, 
which  they  held  with  great  difficulty  till  reinforce- 
ments came  up.  But  very  soon  a  second  British  brigade 
hurried  to  their  support ;  a  second  time  the  bridge  was 
carried,  a  second  time  the  gallant  Frenchmen  beat  the 
English  back.     In  like  manner,  though  the  German  rifie- 
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men  and  Bradford's  Portuguese  took  the  village  of 
Abechuco,  which  covered  the  bridge  of  Ariaga^  they 
were  unable  to  carry  the  bridge  itself.  The  fire  across 
the  stream  continued  as  hot  as  ever. 

The  gallant  ReiUe  thus  with  inferior  numbers  kept  the 
passage  till  Wellington's  advancing  forces  had  reached 
Vittoria  itself 9  and  British  cavalry  issuing  from  that  city 
attacked  Sarrut  in  the  rear ;  but  Digeon*s  brave  dragoons 
kept  them  in  check  for  a  time. 

ReiUe  had  earlier,  with  great  judgment,  formed  a  reserve 
of  infantry,  with  the  aid  of  which  he  finally  rallied  all  his 
forces  at  Betonio. 

The  brave  Sarrut  fell  at  the  bridge  of  Ariaga ;  and 
General  Menne,  the  next  in  command,  could  scarcely  draw 
off  his  forces,  while  Digeon*s  troopers  stood  at  bay,  as 
we  have  already  said,  against  the  English  cavalfy. 

But  ReiUe  fought  his  way  resolutely  (though  he  had  to 
make  head  against  the  British  coming  down  from  Ariaga, 
Durano,  and  Vittoria),  and  retreated  towards  Metauco  on 
the  Salva-tierra  Road.  Again  and  again  the  French 
cavalry  charged  their  indomitable  pursuers,but  in  vain ;  they 
still  came  on,  though  darkness  was  falling  fast,  till  the 
whole  French  army  had  passed  Metauco. 

Thus  the  battle  of  Vittoria  ended  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  French,  who  fled,  leaving  all  their  baggage 
of  every  description  behind  them.  The  amount  of  treasure 
thus  deserted  was  prodigious. 

The  loss  of  the  English  was  4680  men  and  officers  ^ 
the  Portuguese  lost  J049  men,  and  the  Spaniards  553. 
With  one  of  the  officers  wounded  in  that  day's  fight  the 
writer  of  these  pages  has  the  honour  of  being  intimately 
acquainted.     Even  now — in  advanced  life,  fifty-five  years 
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after  that  terrible  day — ^he  suffers  from  a  wound  received 
in  it«  He  lost  his  leg  at  Vittoria,  and  the  shattered  bone 
has  tortured  him  ever  since.  The  glory  of  great  battles  is 
apt  to  dazzle  us«  and  make  us  forget  their  cost  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  glory — like  everything  else  worth 
winning— can  only  be  gained  by  self-sacrifice  and 
suffering. 

The  battle  of  Vittoria  was  followed  by  a  series  of  battles, 
sieges,  and  combats^  which  our  brief  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  record. 

The  end  was,  that  the  French  were  driven  out  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  Spanish  and  Portuguese  freedom  restored* 

In  the  April  of  1814  the  British  infantry  embarked  at 
Bordeaux.  Some  were  sent  to  America,  some  returned  to 
England.  The  cavalry  marched  through  France,  and 
embarked  for  England  at  Boulogne. 

The  army  of  the  Peninsula  had  won  nineteen  pitched 
battles,  besides  innumerable  combats ;  it  had  made  or 
sustained  ten  sieges,  and  taken  four  great  fortresses  3  it  had 
twice  expelled  the  French  from  Portugal,  and  once  from 
Spain,  during  the  period  included  between  August,  i8o8« 
and  April,  18 14. 

In  these  terrible  wars  forty  thousand  of  our  countrymen 
perished, — a  sacrifice  to  the  cruel  ambition  of  one  man ; 
—  in  defence  of  their  native  land,  whose  battles  they 
fought  in  the  Peninsula  to  save  her  from  the  horrors  of 
invasion,  and  to  preserve  her  liberty,  while  they  redeemed 
that  of  her  Allies. 
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LLINGTON  had  met  and  beaten  in  snc* 
cession  the  greatest  generals  of  France, — 
Junot,  Delaborde,  Massena,  Ney^  Victor, 
Marmont,  Clausel,  Jourdan,  and  Soult  j  but 
he  had  not  yet  contended  with  Napoleon  in  person.  A 
year  after  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  war  he  was  destined 
to  meet  and  defeat  the  g^reat  conqueror  of  £urope. 

Escaped  from  Elba,  greeted  with  transport  by  his  faithful 
soldiers,  and  once  more  Emperor,  Buonaparte  re-entered 
Paris  in  triumph  on  the  aoth  of  March,  1815.  But  the 
sovereigns  who  had  driven  him  from  his  throne  were  not, 
of  course,  likely  to  allow  him  to  re-take  it  without  resistance. 
They  agreed  to  assemble  600,000  troops  between  them, 
and  to  invade  France  in  the  following  July.  The  British 
force  was  gathered  together  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  but  it  did  not  consist  of 
his  veterans  of  the  Peninsula.  Numbers  of  his  best  officers, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  experienced  and  trained 
soldiers,  were  at  the  time  in  America  or  the  West 
Indies.  The  greater  part  of  his  British  troops  were  raw 
recruits,  sent  from  the  ranks  of  the  Militia — young  men 
who  had  never  been  under  fire — and  the  whole  force  of 
reliable  and  fighting  men  whom  he  could  lead  into  the 
field  was  not  quite  30,000  men,  Grerman  and  British, 
The  Belgians  and  Dutch  swelled  his  army  numerically  to 
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76,000  men,  but  they  proved  only  "  lay  figures,"  and  gave 
way  whenever  threatened  by  the  French.  The  Duke  was 
also  badly  supplied  with  munitions  of  war ;  he  possessed 
only  eighty-four  pieces  of  artillery,  counting  in  that  the 
Dutch  and  Grerman.  He  had  applied  for  150  pieces  firom 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  but  the  government  did  not  comply 
with  his  request.  The  Duke  wrote  on  the  8th  of  May 
to  LfOrd  Stewart :  ''  I  have  got  an  infamous  army ;  very 
weak  and  ill-equipped ;  and  a  very  inexperienced  stafif.** 
Poor  fellows  1  Ignorant,  ill-provided,  inexperienced  as  they 
were — ^those  poor  lads  were  destined  to  crown  his  name 
with  its  most  lasting  glory. 

Belgium  seems  to  inherit  the  unhappy  distinction 
of  being  a  good  fighting  ground  for  the  settlement  of 
European  quarrels.  Wellington's  head  quarters  were  fixed 
at  Brussels. 

On  his  left  lay  his  Prussian  allies  under  Marshal  Blucber, 
(Marshal  "  Forwards*'  his  countrymen  called  him,  from 
his  habitual  cry  in  battle).  After  the  junction  of  Bulow's 
corps  this  army  amounted  to  80,000  men.  The  Prussians 
had  taken  care  to  supply  ihetr  army  with  cannon ;  they  had 
aoo  pieces  \  but  the  men  who  served  them  were  not  equal 
to  the  poor  English  gunners.  Blucber  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  cannon  were  fought  when  the  French 
attacked  him  at  Ligny.  His  head-quarters  then  were  at 
Namur. 

The  forces  of  both  armies  were  obliged  to  be  widely        \ 
spread,  both   to  keep  up  their  communications,  and  to 
watch  the  four  great  roads  which  led  from  the  French  de- 
partments of  the  North,  and  from  which  the  French 
would  be  likely  to  advance. 

Brussels  was  naturally    the    object  at  which    Napo- 
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leon  aimed}  its  possession  would  have  given  him  great 
adTantages-— moral,  political,  and  military.  Brussels, 
therefore,  the  Dake  protected,  keeping  there  all  of  his 
soldiers  who  could  be  spared  from  the  extended  lines  that 
watched  the  roads  open  to  Napoleon.  There  also  he 
kept  all  his  slender  portion  of  artillecj. 

It  was  impossible  for  our  great  general  to  act  on  the 
offensive,  as  he  would  naturally  have  desired.  His  present 
army  was  not  like  that  of  the  Peninsula.  Prince  Schwart* 
zenburg's  grand  army  was  still  in  Germany,  and  with  only 
the  aid  of  Blucher  it  would  have  been  venturing  too  much 
to  attack  a  frontier  defended  by  strongly  garrisoned  for- 
tresses, or  to  invade  France  itself,  unsupported  by  the  pro- 
mised forces  of  the  Allies. 

Moreover,  Wellington  was  expecting  shortly  to  be 
joined  by  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  of  his  old  Peninsular 
veterans,  then  on  their  way  from  America.  He  was,  there- 
fore, wise  to  remain  in  the  position  he  had  chosen. 

Napoleon,  aware  that  delay  would  swell  the  army  of 
the  Duke,  and  that  his  best  move  was  to  advance  and  at- 
tack him  at  once,  crossed  the  Sambre  on  the  15th  of  June, 
and  marched  upon  Charleroi.  As  day  was  dawning 
the  French  troops  fell  upon  the  Prussian  outposts,  who 
had  observed  no  movement  the  night  before,  and  were 
taken  by  surprise.  They  fell  back,  and  Intelligence  of 
the  French  advance  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

He  instantly  gave  orders  that  the  troops  should  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  march.  About  three  o'clock  on  the 
same  afternoon  the  Prince  of  Orange  galloped  up  to  the 
Duke*s  hotel,  and  told  him  that  the  French  were  advancing 
by  the  vall^  of  the  Sambre  on  Brussels. 
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The  Duke  was  at  dinner  $  he  had  taken  care  not  to 
quit  the  hotel,  which  was  only  a  hundred  yards  from  his 
quarters,  during  that  morning.  He  received  the  Princess 
tidings  with  his  usual  calmness.  They  were  confirmed 
shortly  afterwards  by  the  Prussian  general  MufHin,  who 
brought  further  accounts  of  the  onset  on  the  outposts,  &c. 

By  five  o'clock  Wellington  had  decided  on  his  plan  of 
operations :  by  ten  at  night  the  whole  army  had  received  its 
orders.  When  all  was  arranged,  the  preux  chevalier  of 
modem  days  went  to  a  ball  at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's, 
with  his  officers,  and  enjoyed  it  as  gaily  as  those  who  had 
no  need  to  anticipate  a  soldier's  grave  on  the  morrow. 

At  midnight  the  splendid  uniforms  of  the  general 
officers  were  missing  from  the  scene  \  shortly  afterwards 
the  younger  officers  were  quietly  called  away  from  the 
dance,  to  their  duty. 

The  troops  w^ere  already  mustering,  and  before  sunrise 
they  marched  out  of  Brussels. 

Meantime  there  had  been  hard  fighting.  Marshal  Ney, 
continuing  his  march  along  the  road  from  Charleroi  to 
Brussels,  had,  on  the  evening  of  the  jjth,  attacked,  with 
his  advanced  guard,  a  brigade  of  the  army  of  the  Nether- 
lands under  the  Prince  of  Weimar,  and  forced  it  back  to 
a  farm-house  on  the  road,  called  Quatre  Bras.  But 
Weimar's  brigade  had  been  instantly  reinforced  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  defended  the  farm-house  gal- 
lantly. 

Napoleon  had  the  same  day  taken  up  his  quarters  at 
Charleroi,  and  Blucher  had  concentrated  the  Prussian  army 
at  Sombref,  occupying  the  villages  of  St.  Amand  and 
JLigny,  which  were  in  front  of  the  position. 

£arly  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th  the  Prince  of  Orange 


attacked   and  repulsed  Ney's  advanced  guard,  and 
covered  some  of  the  ground  between  Quatre  Bras  and 
Charleroi  which  they  had  lost  on  the  previous  evening. 
Skirmishing  continued  till  noon»  with  no  decided  advantage 
to  either  party.    But  at  about  half-past  two  o'clock  General 
Picton  arrived  with  the  British  fifth  division ;  he  was  shortly 
followed  by  the  Nassau  troops  and  the  Brunswickers,  under 
their  gallant  Duke.  Before  this  time  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  ridden  across  the  countiy  to  Bry,  about  five  miles 
from  Quatre  Bras,  to  confer  with  Blucher.  At  that  t  ime  Ney 
had  not  brought  up  his  main  body  in  front  of  Quatre  Bras, 
nor  was  Buonaparte  in  strength  in  front  of  the  Prussians 
at  Ligny ;  but  soon  afterwards  the  French  rapidly  massed 
their  columns  of  attack  in  Blucher*s  front,  and  at  the  same 
time  Ney  came  up  in  full  force  at  Quatre  Bras.  The  French 
intentions  were  now  apparent.   Blucher  was  to  be  crushed 
by  Napoleon,  while  Ney  drove  back  the  British.    General 
Bulow  had  not  yet  joined  Blucher,  and  though  the  gallant 
olil  Marshal  fought  bravely,  he  was  driven  from  his  po- 
sition.    But  he  kept  it  till  darkness  had  closed  in,  and 
defended  it   (especially  the  villages  of  St.   Amand  and 
Ligny),  with  desperate  resolution.   He  was  everywhere  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight.     His  horse  was  killed  under  him ; 
he  was  nearly  taken  prisoner ;  but  still  amid  the  din  of  the 
conflict  his  voice  was  heard,  shouting  his  well-known  cry 
of  '*  Forward,  my  children  !"     But  when  darkness  gathered 
over  them,  and  be  realized  the  frightful  loss  of  the  day,  he 
perceived  that  in  order  to  save  his  army  he  must  abandon 
his  position  at  Sombref.     So  at  dead  of  night,  in  admi- 
rable order,  the  Prussians  retreated  upon  Wavre.    At  day- 
break, the  French,  who  were  unconscious  of  this  retreat, 
foimd  the  enemy  had  disappeared  j  but  it  was  not  till  noon 
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that  Buonaparte  ascertained  the  route  Blucher  had  taken. 
He  then  ordered  Grouchy,  with  32,000  men,  to  follow 
him,  and  to  prevent  his  junction  with  Wellington. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Ney  had  progressed  at  Qnatre 
Bras.  A  little  after  three  o*clock  in  the  afternoon  (June 
16)  he  commenced  his  attack  with  two  heavy  columns  of 
infantry,  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  an  excellent  train  of 
artillery.  His  whole  force  amounted  to  40,000  men. 
There  were  at  that  time  only  19,000  of  the  Allies  at 
Quatre  Bras;  of  these  only  4500  were  British.  This 
small  body  of  infantry,  however,  and  the  Black  Bruns* 
wickers — ^who  were  in  mourning  for  their  late  chief,  and 
wore  on  their  caps  the  cross-bones  and  skuU  in  memory 
of  his  heroic  death  for  his  fatherland — ^were  not  to  be 
shaken  or  broken  by  the  most  repeated  and  vehement 
charges.  There  were  2000  Belgian  cavalry  in  the  field, 
but  their  conduct  was  most  disgraceful.  They  would 
neither  charge  nor  stand  a  charge,  and  early  in  the  battle 
they  fled  from  the  field  in  such  utter  confusion,  that  they  ac* 
tually  swept  away  with  them  in  their  headlong  rush  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  his  staff,  who  were  carried  as  hx 
as  the  village  of  Quatre  Bras.  The  Duke  and  his  officers, 
however,  soon  got  oat  of  the  throng,  and  reappeared  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  Belgians,  flying  to  Brussels, 
spread  a  report  that  the  Allies  were  defeated,  and  that  the 
French  would  soon  be  in  the  town. 

Up  to  this  time  every  charge  made  by  the  French  had 
been  repulsed ;  and  now,  the  third  division,  under  General 
Alten  came  up  and  joined  Picton's  ''fighting  fifth  di- 
vision.** Again  Ney  made  a  grand  attack  on  the  left, 
but  again  it  was  to  be  repulsed  by  the  immovable  and  im- 
penetrable squares  of  infantiy. 
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The  French  fought  with  the  greatest  fury.  They  came 
to  the  charge  shouting,  '*  Down  with  the  English ! — no 
quarter  !  '*  and  the  charges  made  by  their  cavaliy  were 
tremendous. 

They  caught  the  42nd  Htghlanden  in  the  middle  of 
a  field  of  xye.  The  Cuirassiers  charged  them  there,  killed 
their  colonel,  and  cut  two  companies  that  could  not  gain  the 
square  to  pieces.  But  these  brave  fellows  were  fully 
avenged  j  the  regiment  in  square,  poured  in  such  a  heavy 
fire  on  their  destroyers,  and  used  the  bayonet  with  such 
efiect  afterwards,  t^9t  only  a  few  of  the  French  horsemen 
issued  from  the  fatal  rye-field  alive. 

The  44th,  while  engaged  in  firont  with  the  French 
infantry,  were  suddenly  attacked  in  their  rear  by  French 
Lancers.  There  was  no  time  to  form  square,  but  the  cry 
of  the  rear  line  was  ''  right-about-face  '*  in  a  moment,  and 
thus  in  line,  back  to  back,  they  beat  off  the  Lancers  with 
great  loss  to  the  enemy. 

Ney,  advancing  under  the  cover  of  a  little  wood,  now 
attempted  the  right  of  the  Duke*s  position,  attacking  it 
with  great  impetuosity  and  gallantry.  Some  of  the  worst 
of  the  foreign  contingents  were  posted  on  that  side,  and 
they  wavered  and  began  to  give  way ;  but  General  Cooke 
brought  the  Guards  to  the  rescue,  and  the  enemy  was  again 
repulsed.  The  French  gathered  thickly,  however,  in  the 
little  wood  near  the  ferm-house.  The  Duke,  therefore, 
sent  Maitland*s  brigade  to  clear  it — ^a  service  it  performed 
admirably,  and  the  French  were  soon  seen  retreating  in 
confusion.  The  fighting  did  not  cease  till  the  sun  had  set, 
and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe.  Wellington 
had  at  Quatre  Bras  2380  men  wounded,  and  350  killed. 
Amongst    the    ofiicers  slain  was  the  gallant  Duke  of 
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Brunswick.  He  fell  while  rallying  his  men  under  a  terrific 
fire  of  artillery.  Colonel  Cameron  also  fell/  Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir  Robert  Macara^  and  several  others.  The  French  also 
lost  some  of  their  best  officers,  and  about  4000  men  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Highland  regiments — especially  the 
42nd,  the  44th4  and  33rd — greatly  distinguished  them- 
selves. 

The  battle  closed  with  the  day. 

"  We  fell  back,  upon  the  road  to  Frasnes.  The  moon  rose 
angrily — still  a  few  cannon  shots  were  heard  after  daylight 
had  departed ;  but  gradually  they  ceased.  The  fires  were 
lighted,  and  such  miserable  provisions  as  could  be  procured 
were  furnished  to  our  harassed  soldiery ;  and  while  strong 
piquets  were  posted  on  the  front  and  flanks,  the  remnant  of 
the  British  and  their  brave  Allies  piled  arms,  and  stretched 
themselves  on  the  battle  field.* *t 

On  the  morrow  Wellington  fell  back  upon  Waterloo, 
— in  accordance  with  his  original  determination  to  fight 
with  Napoleon  on  that  field,  which  he  had  many  dajrs 
before  selected  and  carefully  examined.  It  was  the  same 
spot  once  chosen  by  Marlborough  to  fight  the  French  on, 
but  he  had  been  prevented  from  carrying  his  design  into 
effect  by  the  obstinate  opposition  of  the  Dutch  Field 
Deputies,  who  bad  then  the  power  of  controlling  the  great 
general's  movements. 

Wellington  retired  to  this  position  by  Genappe,  followed 
by  a  large  body  of  French  cavalry,  which  had  been  sent 
from  the  force  engaged  the  day  previously  with  the  Prus- 
sians at  Lig^y. 


*  For  an  intemting  account  of  this  officer,  ne  Beeton'i  Annol,  p.  63. 
t  Stories  of  Waterloo. 
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A  body  of  French  Lancers  charged  the  English 
cavalry,  and  were  charged  in  return  by  the  7th  Hussars, 
bat  they  couJd  make  no  impression  on  the  head  of 
the  French  columns  in  the  pass.  But  in  front  of 
Genappe,  when  the  Lancers  debouched  on  a  wider  space, 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesey — (he  was  at  that  time  Earl  of 
Uxbridge) — charged  them  again  with  the  ist  Regiment 
of  Life  Guards,  the  heavy  household  cavalry.  In  a 
moment,  men  and  horses  gave  way  before  them,  and 
the  French  were  literally  ridden  down.  After  this  there 
was  no  more  fighting  on  the  march. 

Waterloo  was  reached.  The  army  was  again  parallel 
with  that  of  Blucher  at  Wavre,  in  a  line  running  from 
west  to  east. 

That  night  was  passed  by  the  allied  soldiery  without 
shelter,  lying  in  the  wet  corn-fields  or  on  the  bare  plain, 
while  heavy  rain  poured  down  in  torrents  from  the  black 
sky ;  violent  gusts  of  wind  drove  over  them ;  thunder 
rolled  above,  and  flashes  of  vivid  lightning  at  brief  inter- 
vals illumined  the  scene, — an  awful  prelude  to  the  more 
terrible  morrow. 

And  yet  the  rain  that  made  the  field  of  Waterloo  so  mise- 
rable a  bed  for  the  poor  soldiers,  was  a  kindly  ally,  sent  by 
the  Providence  who  was  about  to  take  into  its  own  Divine 
hands  the  fate  of  him  who  had  so  long  been  the  t3rrant  of 
Europe.  Napoleon  delayed  his  attack  (by  his  own  showing) 
for  two  or  three  hours  on  account  of  the  wet  and  nearly  im- 
passable state  of  the  ground.  That  delay,  caused  by  the  rain, 
gave  the  Prussians  time  to  arrive  at  the  critical  moment  on 
the  scene  of  conflict,  and  to  help  complete  the  work  of 
the  worn-out  victors. 
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HE  1 8th  of  June  dawned — a  dull  day,  on  which 
the  sun  shone  only  at  rare  intervals;  but  the  stonn 
of  the  previous  night  had  died  away,  leaving  a 
sombre,    gloomy  sky,  and  a  plain    saturated 

with  wet. 

On  the  heights  of  Mont  St.  Jean  (by  which  name  the 
French  have  always  called  the  battle)  the  Duke  arrayed 
his  army.  The  heights  are  rather  elevated  ground  than 
hills  \  beneath  chem  stretched  the  plain  of  Waterloo.  Nine 
miles  behind  them  lay  Brussels.  The  main  road  from  Char- 
leroi  thither  passed  through  the  spot  which  shortly  afterwards 
became  the  French  position,  descended  into  the  valley  or 
plain,  ascended  the  heights  of  St.  Jean,  and  cut  the  English 
position  at  right  angles  near  the  farm-house  called  La  Haye 
Sainte.  The  Duke*s  army  crossed  this  high  road.  It  had  its 
right  thrown  back  to  a  ravine,  near  Merke-Bniine,which  the 
troops  occupied.  Its  left  extended  to  a  height  above  the  ham- 
let of  Ter-la-Haye,  which  the  troops  also  occupied.  In  front 
of  the  right  centre,  and  near  the  Nivelle  road,  were  the 
chlteau  and  gardens  of  Hougomont,  which  covered  the  re- 
turn of  that  flank.  In  front  of  the  left  centre  was  the  farm  of 
La  Haye  Sainte.  In  the  rear  of  the  British  centre  was 
the  farm  of  Mont  St  Jean ;  a  little  further  behind  the 
village  of  that  name.  In  the  rear  of  the  force  were  the 
defiles  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Soignees,  the  "  Ardenne** 
of  Shakespeare. 

The  Duke*s  whole  force  amounted  to  72,720  men ;  of 


these  the  English^  and  their  equally  brave  comrades  tfaeGrer- 
man  Legrion^  amounted  to  36,273  men.  The  Hanoverians, 
partly  commanded  by  British  officers,  numbered  7447. 
The  Branswicken  Solo.  The  31,000  Belgian  and  Nassau 
troops,  were  of  little  real  service. 

On  a  range  of  heights  in  the  front  of  the  British,  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile,  Buonaparte  marshalled  his  magni- 
ficent army.  His  line  crossed  the  Charleroi  road  at  the 
farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance ;  his  left  rested  on  the  Genappe 
road ;  his  right  was  in  advance  of  Planchenoit.  la  his 
rear  the  ground  rose  considerably,  and  was  skirted  by  thick 
woods.     His  army  numbered  rather  less  than  95*000  men. 

''  It  was  no  less  remarkable,"  says  Captain  Siborne,/'  for 
the  regularity  and  precision  with  which  the  several  masses, 
constituting  thirteen  distinct  divisions,  advanced  to  their 
destined  stations^  than  ibr  the  unusual  degree  of  warlike 
pomp  and  high  martial  bearing  with  which  the  line  drew 
up  in  their  mighty  battle  array. 

"The  French  movements  throughout  were  executed 
under  the  cheering  and  spirit-stirring  sounds  of  bugles, 
drums,  and  trumpets,  sending  forth  the  long-cherished 
military  airs  of  the  republic  and  the  empire. 

**  The  weather  had  now  cleared  up  a  little,  and  to  the 
Anglo-allied  army  the  crowning  of  the  opposite  heights 
by  the  French  lines,  with  all  its  accompanying  circum- 
stances, presented  a  magnificent  spectacle." 

When  Napoleon  proceeded  to  survey  the  position  of  his 
foe,  he  could  see  but  fe^  of  the  troops,  and  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  those  he  saw  were  only  a  rear  guard,  which 
would  shortly  follow  the  retreating  British. 

General  Foy  undeceived  him.  *'  Wellington,"  he  said, 
<'  never  shows  his  troops  till  they  are  wanted.     If  he  is. 
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as  I  believe^  yonder^  I  warn  your  Majesty  that  the 
English  infantry  fight  in  close  combat  like  the  very  deviL'* 

Foy  spoke  from  his  own  experience  in  Spain;  Soolt 
confirmed  his  words.  But  Buonaparte  was  still  confident 
of  victory.  '*  I  have  them — ^those  English/*  was  his  re- 
joicing exclamation  when  he  found  that  Wellington 
meant  to  accept  a  battle.  And  never  chief  had  greater 
cause  for  confidence.  He  well  knew  that  the  "  thin  red 
line**  that  crowned  Mont  St.  Jean  was  made  of  new 
soldiers — poor  lads  who  scarcely  knew  their  drill,  or  at 
best  had  learned  it  at  intervals  in  the  ranks  of  the  Militia. 
The  leader^  but  not  the  army  of  the  Peninsula^  was  before 
him ;  while  his  own  soldiers,  who  adored  him,  be- 
lieved devoutly  in  the  fortune  of  their  "  little  corporal^'*  and 
savagely  hated  the  English. 

To  return  to  our  own  army.  The  Duke,  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  ch&teau  of  Hougomont,  placed  in  it  a 
detachment  of  Byng*s  brigade  of  foot  guards,  and  a  few 
Nassau  and  Hanoverian  troops,  commanding  them  to  keep 
it  resolutely.  A  detachment  of  the  light  battalion  of  the 
German  Legion  was  posted  in  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye 
Sainte. 

The  great  leader  had  slept  for  a  few  hours  at  his 
quarters  in  Waterloo;  but  he  rose  before  dawn,  and 
wrote  several  letters,  not  desponding  of  success,  but 
making  every  arrangement  in  case  of  defeat  He  then  saw 
to  the  distribution  of  the  reserves  of  artillery,  so  that 
they  might  be  readily  forwarded  when  required,  and  per- 
sonally inspected  the  arrangements  made  for  the  wounded. 

Mounting  his  famous  brown  horse  Copenhagen  he 
then  rode  to  Hougoniont,  and  afterwards  from  tlie  house 
down  a  lane  leading  through  a  wood  beyond  it.     Here  on 
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the  eastern  slant  of  the  coppice  he  surveyed  the  enemy's  dis- 
position of  his  forces,  as  well  as  he  could  see  them.  Then 
he  galloped  hack  to  the  hill  in  the  right  centre  of  his  po- 
sition,  where  he  talked  cheerfully  with  his  staff,  and 
awaited  the  French  onset.  His  own  part  was  to  wait,  and 
to  act  on  the  defensive  till  the  Prussian  forces  should  come 
up.  Then  came  a  pause.  Napoleon  did  not,  at  once,  ad- 
vance to  the  attack.  The  state  of  the  rain-sodden  g^round 
was  his  excuse  afterwards  for  this  error,  which  gave  his 
foe  two  or  three  precious  hours. 

It  struck  eleven  before  the  French  batteries  opened  their 
fire;  then  they  began  a  roar  of  artillery  which  continued  the 
whole  day.  Their  aim  now  was  to  support  a  fierce  attack 
made  on  the  chitean  of  Hougomont,  by  firing  at  the 
same  time  on  its  orchards.  Twenty  thousand  men  under 
Jerome  Buonaparte  were  sent  to  storm  and  take  Hougo- 
mont. **  At  noon  he  took  possession  of  the  wood,  but 
was  driven  out :  a  new  attack  made  him  master  of  it,*' 
says  Gourgaud.  The  conflict  here  was  tremendous ;  on 
the  English  side  heroic.  The  defenders  of  the  chateau 
did  not  amount  to  2000  men,  but  they  kept  it  against  the 
large  force  sent  against  them  the  whole  day.  The  Cold- 
stream Guards  and  3rd  Regiment  were  in  advance  of  the 
farm,  covered  by  a  haystack  and  the  hedgerow  of  a  lane. 
The  I  St  Regiment  were  also  outside,  in  the  great  orchard 
to  the  left.  They  kept  their  ground,  and  inflicted  deadly 
loss  upon  the  French,  who  rushed  up  to  the  garden  walls, 
but  could  not  penetrate  them,  being  received  by  a  deadly 
fire  from  loopholes  made  in  them,  and  from  platforms 
within  them.  Fresh  numbers  of  French  were  pushed 
forward  through  the  wood  as  the  leading  flies  of  the 
attacking  force  fell ;  and  then  Major  Bull's  horse  battery 
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opened  fire  on  them^  and  poured  destruction  on  their  brave 
ranks.     But  again  and  again  they  came  to  the  assault. 

They  set  fire  to  the  haystack.  Still  the  Coldstreams 
held  their  ground ;  till  perceiving  themselves  outflanked 
and  likely  to  be  cut  off  from  all  retreat,  they  retired  into 
the  great  courtyard,  and  tried  to  fasten  the  gate  with 
ladders,  wheelbarrows,  and  whatever  came  to  hand.  The 
French  forced  it  open,  but  the  defenders,  seeking  the 
nearest  cover, .  first  poured  from  thence  a  biting  fire  on 
the  enemy,  and  then,  rushing  forwards,,  .commenced  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  them. 

All  the  French  who  entered  that  fatal  courtyard  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  their  daring  attempt  to  force  the  place.  The 
gentlemen  who  defended  it  wero  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macdonell,  Captain  Wyndham,  Ensigns  Gooch  and 
Harvey,  and  Serjeant  Graham  of  the  Coldstream  Guards. 
''At  half-past  four,**  Grourgaud  says,  "General  Reille 
supported  the  attack  of  Jerome's  division  by  Foy*s  division. 
Howitzers  had  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  nearly  destroyed 
it  \  three-fourths  of  the  wood  were  in  our  possession ; 
the  fields  were  strewed  with  the  English  Guards,  the 
flower  of  the  enemy's  army  ;**  yet  still  the  English 
were  true  to  the  charge  committed  to  them.  Between 
6000  and  8000  French  soldiers  pcrbhed  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  wrest  Hougomont  from  its  heroic  defenders. 
The  contest  for  it  lasted  till  seven  o'clock  at  night,  but 
evening  found  it  in  the  same  brave  keeping. 

Napoleon  says,  "  The  wood  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  French,  but  the  chlkteau,  in  which  some  hundreds 
of  intrepid  English  troops  defended  themselves,  i>ppo8ed  an 
invincible  resistance.** 

Meantime,  at  one  o*clock.  Napoleon  commenced  his 
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main  attack  on  the  Duke*8  centre  and  left  with  Count 
d*Erlon*8  corps,  led  by  Marshal  Ney.  Napoleon,  in  com- 
mitting this  movement  to  Ney,  addressed  to  him  this 
grandiloquent  speech, — ^which,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
and  after  the  contradiction  of  events,  sounds  lamentably 
silly : 

"This,"  said  Buonaparte  to  his  Marshal,  ''is  a  day 
and  an  action  worthy  of  you.  1  give  you  the  com- 
mand of  the  centre  j  and  it  is  you  who  are  to  gain  the 
battle  !"* 

And  now,  when  it  was  nearly  two  o'clock,  the  French 
columns  descended  from  their  elevated  ground,  crossed 
the  valley,  and  ascended  the  northern  slope.  They  were 
saluted  by  a  tempest  of  British  balls;  nevertheless,  the 
brave  soldiers  pressed  on  to  the  Duke's  line,  near  the 
centre  and  left  centre.  Here  stood  Sir  Thomas  Picton's 
**  fighting  brigade,"  about  3000  strong,  and  a  Belgic  Dutch 
brigade  under  Bylandt.  As  with  ringing  shouts  of 
**  Vive  I'Empereur "  the  French  soldiers  drew  near,  the 
Belgic  courage  evaporated,  and,  amidst  the  hisses  and 
groans  of  the  British  soldiery,  they  retreated  to  the  rear, 
from  which  neither  commands  nor  persuasions  could  move 
them  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Thus  Picton  was  left 
to  sustain  an  attack  of  three  times  his  numbers ;  but  he 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  formed  his  brigade  two 
deep,  and  waited  till  the  French  column  was  within 
charging  distance.  It  then  halted,  and  prepared  to  deploy 
into  line ;  but  in  an  instant  came  a  volley  from  the  whole 
English  brigade  5  the  next  moment  the  word  **  charge"  was 
given,  and  the  men  rushed  forward  with  the  bayonet.    The 

*  Lamartine. 
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column  was  thrown  into  confusion  ;  before  its  officers  had 
time  to  rally  it,  Ponsonby's  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry,  the 
Royab,  the  Enniskillens,  and  the  terrible  Scots  Greys, 
thundered  down  on  them,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  hill- 
side was  covered  with  fugitives.  At  the  moment 
triumph  the  gallant  Picton  fell,  shot  through  the  head. 
Milhaud's  Cuirassiers  now  came  up  and  renewed  the 
fight.  They  were  met  by  the  Household  Brigade,  and  a 
fierce  contest  ensued  between  the  best  horse  of  both  coun- 
tries, but  English  pluck  carried  the  day.  The  French  horse 
and  foot  were  alike  driven  back  in  confusion,  and  the 
eagles  of  the  45th  and  105th  Regiments  were  taken, 
together  with  nearly  3000  prisoners. 

Desperate  at  these  failures,  both  on  the  left  and  on  the 
right,  Buonaparte  and  Ney  determined  on  launching  an 
enormous  mass  of  their  choicest  cavalry  against  the 
British  centre.  Gourgaud  says:  ''Marshal  Ney,  borne 
away  by  his  zeal,  lost  sight  of  the  orders  given  him ;  he 
debouched  on  the  level  height,  which  was  immediately 
crowned  by  two  divisions  of  the  Cuirassiers  of  Milhaad 
and  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Guard.  The  Emperor  ob- 
served to  Marshal  Soult,  '  This  movement  is  premature, 
and  may  be  attended  with  fiital  consequences.*  Surely 
he  might  have  prevented  it !  It  is  singular  to  observe  how 
the  genius  of  Napoleon  was  cowed  by  that  of  Wellington. 
One  fancies, — observing  his  conduct  on  that  day, — that  he 
must  have  secretly  distrusted  his  own  capability  of  coping 
with  the  man  who  had  already  defeated  his  best  generak, 
and  been  anxious  that  the  shame  and  blame  of  defeat  should 
rest  on  others  rather  than  himself.  Perhaps  his  very  boast^ 
"  Je  vais  me  m6surer  avec  ce  Vilainton,'*  may  have  had  a 
secret  foreboding  in  it. 
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At  three  or  four  o'clock  the  whole  mass  of  the  French 
"cavalry  of  reserve"  was,  however,  thrown  upon  the 
centre  of  the  £nglish  position.  Twelve  thousand  heavy 
horse,  six  thousand  clad  in  armour,  were  hurled  against  a 
line  of  British  infantry  numbering  not  much  more  than 
the  attacking  force. 

The  whole  of  the  British  infantry  was  formed  quickly 
into  squares.  The  front  ranks  knelt  with  fixed  bayonets, 
while  the  second  and  third  lines  kept  up,  over  their  heads, 
an  incessant  fire  of  musketry ;  the  artillery  also  poured 
grape-shot  on  the  io^  \  but  the  Cuirassiers  seized  many  of 
the  guns.  The  Duke,  in  anticipation  of  this  possibility, 
had  ordered  the  artillerymen,  if  they  found  that  their 
guns  were  certain  to  be  lost,  to  take  off  a  wheel,  and 
retreat  with  it  into  the  nearest  square  of  infantry.  This 
order  was  faithfidly  obeyed,  and  the  Cuirassiers  in  conse- 
quence were  sorely  hindered  in  trying  to  carry  off  their 
prizes,  and  suffered  considerably  from  the  fire  constantly 
poured  on  them  from  the  squares. 

The  infantry  remained  in  squares — ^the  French  horse 
riding  round  them,  but  utterly  unable  to  penetrate  or 
break  them.  This  terrible,  almost  hand-to-hand  contest, 
lasted  two  or  three  hours. 

Yet  this  attack  failed,  as  the  two  former  ones  had  done ; 
nay,  the  two  or  three  hours*  conflict  ended  in  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  select  cavalr}* — ^twelve  thousand  horse 
being  dispersed,  broken,  and  slain.  Fleury  de  Chaboulon, 
Buonaparte's  secretary,  says  of  this  part  of  the  battle: 
"Our  cavalry,  exposed  to  the  incessant  firing  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  and  infantry,  sustained  and  executed 
many  brilliant  charges;  they  took  six  flags"  (belonging  to 
the  Belgians  and  Hanoverians,)  "  and  dismounted  several 
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batteries ;  but  in  this  conflict  we  lost  the  flower  of  oar  brave 
Cuirassiers,  and  of  the  Cavalry  of  the  Guard." 

A  general  of  brigade  ent  during  this  awful  period  to 
ask  the  Duke  for  a  reinforcement.  "Tell  him,*'  said 
Wellington,  **  that  what  he  wishes  is  impossible.  He  and 
I  and  every  man  here  must  fight  till  we  die  on  the  spot 
where  we  stand**  But  he,  the  great  general,  moved  all  over 
the  position,  cheering  and  sustaining  his  soldiers  by  his 
presence.  Wherever  the  pressure  on  the  gallant  squares 
was  g^reatest,  there  instantly  appeared  the  Duke,  on  Copen- 
hagen. At  one  time,  as  the  95th  prepared  to  receive  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  he  called  out  to  them,  "  Stand  fast, 
9jth  !  What  will  they  say  in  England  ?  Never  mind,  we 
will  win  this  battle  yet.*'  To  a  regiment  on  which  the 
grape-shot  fell  like  hail  he  said,  "  Hard  pounding  this ! 
Let's  see  who'll  pound  longest"  He  must  have  borne  a 
charmed  life  on  that  day,  for  the  French  took  especial 
aim  at  him.  A  tree  under  which  he  frequently  stood  was 
struck  several  times  by  their  shot.  He  observed  it  and 
said,  "  That's  good  practice;  I  think  they  fire  better  than 
they  did  in  Spain." 

At  six  o'clock  the  French  took  the  farm-house  of  La 
Haye  Sainte.  Its  gallant  defenders  of  the  German  Legion 
had  exhausted  their  ammunition,  but  defended  the  place 
to  the  last,  and  died  at  their  post.  But  this  success  on 
the  French  side  came  too  late  ;  the  Prussians  were  in  the 
field  now, — ^they  arrived  at  five  o'clock.  Blucher  had 
promised  them  at  two,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  road  had 
retarded  their  march,  and  only  two  brigades,  under  Bulow, 
came  up  at  first.  They,  however,  were  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  British.  They  drew  off  Count  Lobau's 
corps  (the  6th),  which  consisted  of  7000  men,  who  would 
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otherwise  have  been  thrown  on  the  English  centre.  The 
6th  corps,  with  Domont's  cavalry,  had  been  placed  on 
Napoleon's  right  wing  especially  to  receive  the  Prussians, 
of  whose  coming  he  had  received  warning  some  little 
time  before. 

The  battle  raged  furiously  here.  Planchenoit,  in  the 
rear  of  Buonaparte's  right  centre,  was  taken, — thankful 
was  the  Duke  when  he  saw  the  smoke  rising  above 
that  spot,  and  recognised  the  coming  of  the  Prussians 
by  it, — and  retaken,  and  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to 
send  some  battalions  of  the  Young  Guard  to  strengthen 
Count  Lobau.  The  struggle  here  occupied  till  seven 
o'clock. 

And  then  Napoleon  resolved  on  one  more  decisive 
effiirt  He  would  send  against  that  obstinate  infantry  his 
best  and  truest  and  bravest  soldiers — the  Imperial  Gtiard, 
the  victors  in  fifty  battles.  Their  force  amounted  to  6000 
or  7000  men.  The  two  brigades  of  Maitland  and 
Adams  had  to  sustain  their  attack.  Maitland's  brigade 
of  foot  guards,  who  had  lost  more  than  900  of  their  original 
number  at  Quatre  Bras,  consisted  only  of  1027  men^ 
General  Adams'  brigade  consisted  of  the  52nd,  7Jst,  and 
95th  Regiments,  who  were  also  reduced  by  the  last 
combat  from  2621  to  2000.  Thus  the  whole  force 
about  to  receive  the  terrible  charge  of  the  6000  Guards 
amounted  only  to  a  body  of  3027  men.  At  the  moment 
Napoleon  called  up  his  Guard  he  also  ordered  his  two 
wings  to  renew  the  attack  on  Hougomont,  and 
on  the  British  left  and  centre.  The  chateau  proved, 
however,  as  impregnable  as  before  ;  but  the 
possession  of  La  Haye  Sainte  had  given  the*  French 
great  advantage  on  that  side,  and  the  pressure  on  the 
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British  line  was  there  tremendous.  The  Cuirassiers  cat  a 
German  battalion  to  pieces.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was 
wounded ;  the  Nassau  troops  and  a  body  of  Brunswickers 
were  only  kept  in  position  by  the  personal  efforts  of  the 
Duke.  The  moment  was  a  terrible  one.  And  now  the 
columns  of  the  Imperial  Guard  formed  in  front  of  La 
Belle  Alliance,  and  marched  to  the  attack.  One  column 
passed  the  enclosures  of  Hougomont  \  the  other  marched 
directly  on  the  British  centre.  As  they  descended  into 
the  valley  the  French  artillery  opened  the  most  terrific 
fire  of  the  whole  day.  Shot  and  shelb  rained  death  on 
the  British  ranks,  and  to  avoid  this  hail  of  iron  the  Duke 
ordered  the  British  Guards  to  lie  down. 

And  now  the  column  of  the  Imperial  Guard  began  to 
ascend  the  St.  Jean  heights,  and  came  within  sight  of  the 
British  artillery.  Instantly  the  English  gunners  sent 
cannon  shot  amidst  their  masses  with  the  most  deadly 
certainty  of  aim.  The  horse  of  Marshal  Ney  fell  under 
him ;  General  Michel  was  killed ;  General  Friant  wounded. 
Once  the  Grenadiers  halted,  but  their  gallant  officers  urged 
them  on,  and  they  advanced  bravely  amidst  the  hurricane 
of  balls.  At  last  the  column  crowns  the  height,  and 
behold  there  is  nothing  but  a  battery  and  a  few  mounted 
officers !  But  an  aide-de-camp  has  just  spoken  a  magic 
word,  and  in  one  instant  the  English  Guards  are  on  their 
feet,  and  meet  the  French  as  they  mount  the  crest  with  a 
steady  and  deadly  volley;  another  and  another  follow, 
quick  as  thought,  and  300  of  the  Imperial  Guard  lie  on  the 
earth.  Their  officers  rush  wildly  to  the  front,  and  shout 
to  the  men  to  deploy  in  line.  But  Lord  Saltoun*s  voice 
is  heard  'calling  to  ihe  English  Guards,  "  Now's  your 
time,  my  boys  !*'  and  the  Duke*s  order,  "  charge  !**  sends 


them  forward  with  a  trae  British  cheer  on  their  assailants. 
The  French  waver,  are  disordered,  and  then  the  great 
column  rushes  down  the  slope,  with  the  Guards  in  pursuit. 
But  the  victors  are  instantly  recalled,  for  the  second  column 
of  French  Guards  is  in  sight.  But  it  shrinks  from  the 
deadly  fire  of  the  British  batteries,  and  bending  too  much 
to  the  left,  its  flank  is  open  to  Adams*  Brigade,  and  the 
52nd  and  7  ist  Regiments  pour  a  heavy  fire  into  it,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Guards  in  front. 

The  slaughter  of  the  devoted  Imperial  Guard  is  awful. 
And  then,  while  it  wavers,  and  seeks  to  rally,  the  British 
charge  in  fiank  and  in  front,  and  it  is  literally  swept  from 
the  field.  Lamartine  says,  "  These  six  thousand  Grenadiers 
advanced  with  arms  shouldered,  amidst  cries  of  'Vive 
TEmpereur  !*  Wellington  awaited  them  with  forty  pieces 
of  cannon,  with  the  matches  lighted.  As  they  ascended 
and  advanced,  the  battery  fired  a  volley  into  the  advancing 
mass,  which,  as  the  smoke  dispersed,  was  seen  to  waver 
for  a  moment  $  then  to  close  up,  and  advance  as  compact 
as  before.  A  second  discharge — ^the  same  oscillation — 
the  same  closing  up.  After  a  third  discharge  the  English 
beheld  the  column  reduced  to  a  block  of  men,  decimated 
by  grape  shot.  Two  battalions  had  fallen;  the  other 
two  hesitated,  and  recoiled  to  seek  another  means  of  access 
to  those  impregnable  heights.  Napoleon  turned  pale,  and 
at  length  doubted  of  victory.*' 

Buonaparte  had  made  a  mistake  in  not  timing  the  onset 
of  these  troops  on  the  British  lines  together.  Coming  as 
they  did  separately,  their  numbers  were  divided,  the 
second  column  was  discouraged  by  the  recoil  and  defeat  of 
the  first,  and  thus  a  better  chance  was  given  to  the  British. 
At  the  very  instant  when  the  Imperial  Guards  were  beaten 
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back,  the  Prussians^  under  Blucher,  appeared  on  the 
field. 

Let  us  hear  how  the  Duke  himself  describes  the  follow- 
ing movement : — 

''  Having  observed  that  the  troops  retired  from  this 
attack  in  great  confusion,  and  that  the  march  of  the 
Prussians  on  Planchenoit  had  begun  to  take  effect,  I 
determined  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  immedialelj  ad- 
vanced the  whole  line  of  infantry,  supported  by  the 
cavalry  and  artillery." 

With  joy  indeed  did  the  patient,  long-enduring  troops  re- 
ceive the  order  to  advance :  for  eight  hours  they  had  stood 
under  a  terrible  fire.  It  was  like  letting  hounds  free  from  a 
leash.  The  Duke  rode  in  front  of  his  heroic  soldiers. 
On  some  one  observing  to  him  that  he  ought  not  to  expose 
himself  to  such  risk,  he  replied,  "  The  battle  is  won  ^  my 
life  is  of  no  consequence  now." 

At  a  short  distance  behind  Planchenoit  and  the  farm  of 
La  Belle  Alliance,  Wellington  and  Blucher  met,  and  the 
Prussian  Marshal  embraced  and  hugged  the  English 
hero !  Here  Wellington  ordered  his  troops  to  halt  and 
bivouac,  and  requested  Blucher  to  undertake  the  pursuit. 
The  Prussian, — ^who  desired  to  catch  Napoleon  that  he 
might  hang  him, — replied  that  he  would  follow  the  French 
with  his  last  horse  and  his  last  man.  So  the  Prassians 
started  in  pursuit,  with  three  parting  cheers  from  the  Eng- 
lish army. 

In  clear  moonlight  that  awful  chase  proceeded.  But 
we  have  happily  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  The  battle 
is  ended. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  memorable  battle,"  says  Major 
Sherer,   "the   words   and  emotions  and  the    conqueror 
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will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  sat  with  him  at 
supper,  after  the  anxious  and  awful  day  had  closed.  The 
fountain  of  a  great  heart  lies  deep,  and  the  self-government 
of  a  calm  mind  permits  no  tears.  But  this  night  Welling- 
ton repeatedly  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and,  rubbing  his 
hands  convulsively,  exclaimed  aloud,  '  Thank  God  I  have 
met  him — thank  God  I  have  met  him  !*  And  ever  as  he 
spoke  the  smile  that  lighted  up  his  eye  was  immediately 
dimmed  by  those  few  and  big  tears  that  gush  warm  from 
a  grateful  heart."* 

The  French  army  was  entirely  and  utterly  defeated, 
and  with  this  victory  the  cruel  wars  which  had  desolated 
£urope  closed. 

The  cost  of  it  in  British  bl<k>d  was  fearful.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  of  the  British,  one  man  out  of  every  four  fell. 
Never  was  there  such  infantry  !  At  one  time  some  £nglish 
officers  advised  Wellington  to  withdraw  the  regiments 
who  had  borne  the  brunt  oi  the  day.  The  Duke  an- 
swered by  a  question,  "  Will  they  stand  ?"  "  Till  they 
perish,"  was  the  reply.  *'  Then  let  them  stand,  and  we 
will  stand  with  them,"  replied  Weliingtcn,  ''  till  the  last. 
The  position  must  not  be  weakened." 

*  Military  Memoir. 
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Sattlje  jof  %  ^Ima* 


ORTY  years  of  peace  had  deprived  the  army 
of  England  of  the  vast  military  experience 
which  it  had  gained  in  the  Peninsular 
war.  Our  soldiers  were  young,  and  by  idx  the 
greater  number  had  never  been  under  fire ;  their  great 
chief  was  gone,  and  no  second  Marlborough  or  Welling- 
ton had  arisen.  Their  officers  (with  some  few  exceptions) 
were,  if  experienced,  old ;  if  young,  untried  in  European 
warfare. 

Such  was  the  state  of  her  army  when  England  was 
once  more  called  on  to  unsheath  the  sword  in  defence  of 
an  old  ally,  and  to  preserve  the  future  freedom  and  peace 
of  Europe.  And  this  time,  by  an  almost  whimsical 
.caprice  of  fortune,  her  brave  foemen  of  former  years 
stood  with  her,  side  by  side  on  this  younger  battle-field,  as 
allies  and  brothers-in-arms. 

The  English  and  French  forces  had  invaded  the  Crimea  \ 
together  they  advanced,  on  September  ao,  1854,  ^^  attack 
the  Russians  entrenched  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alma — 
a  river  rising  in  the  Crimean  hills,  and  falling  into  the 
sea.  The  allied  army  consisted  of  63,000  men,  with  ja8 
guns;  of  these  30,204  were  French,  7000  Turks,  27,000 
English.  Of  the  English  forces,  one  thousand  were 
cavalry,  led  by  Lord  Lucan.     They  had  marched  thus  far 
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in  the  Crimea,  along  the  line  of  the  coast,  attended  by 
the  allied  fleets,  which  carried  their  supplies,  and  which 
were,  if  possible,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  them  during 
the  expected  battle.  The  French  army  advanced  on  the 
right  hand,  nearest  the  sea,  leaving .  the  post  of  danger, 
which  is  of  course  that  of  honour,  to  the  £nglish,  who 
thus  covered  the  French  lefl  flank.  Our  Allies  had  the 
sea  on  their  right  hand,  and  the  war  steamers  in  their 
front  and  rear.  The  English  left  flank  was  constantly 
open  to  attack,  but  the  Russians  (who  had  not  disputed 
their  landing)  did  not  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  harass  the  foe,  but  quietly  awaited  them  in  a  strongly- 
entrenched  position  on  the  Alma,  intending  there  to  bar 
their  progress  towards  the  capital,  Sebastopol. 

Prince  MentschikoiF  commanded  the  Russian  forces, 
and  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river,  which  he  believed  would  be  inaccessible  to 
troops.  Undoubtedly  it  was  of  great  strength.  Begin- 
ning on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Kourgand  Hill,  it  ter- 
minated on  the  west  of  a  hill  called  Telegraph  Height, 
which  was  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  The  heights 
still  further  to  the  west,  and  nearer  to  the  sea,  he  con- 
sidered too  steep  to  need  defences.  But  he  was  acting  on 
mere  supposition,  he  had  not  examined  the  ground, 
or  he  would  have  found  that  half  a  mile  from  the  spot 
where  his  line  of  defence  ended,  there  was  a  road  leading 
to  a  ford  across  the  river,  opposite  to  the  village  of  Alma- 
tamack,  which  was  practicable  even  for  artillery. 

On  a  jutting  ground  which  runs  round  the  front  of  the 
Kourgane  Hill,  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
river,  he  had  thrown  up  a  breastwork,  and  armed  it  with 
fourteen  heavy  guns;  it  was  called  the  Great  Redoubt,  and 
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commanded  not  only  thefront  but  the  sides  of  the  hill,  for  the 
guns  from  each  shoulder  of  the  battery  could  sweep  across 
the  great  road  on  either  side  of  the  bridge  over  the  stream. 
Higher  up,  and  more  to  the  left  was  another  breastwork, 
armed  with  a  battery  of  guns,  called  the  Lesser  Redoubt. 
The  hill  b  very  steep;  and  a  vast  terrace  surrounding 
its  base  forms  for  it  a  perfect  natural  rampart ;  behind 
it  are  hollows  and  dips  in  the  land,  which  were  admirably 
adapted  for  sheltering  and  concealing  troops.  A  narrow 
strip  of  land  runs  below  this  rocky  wall,  and  forms  the 
bank  of  the  river  on  that  side. 

The  right  wing  of  the  Russian  army  was  posted  on  this 
height.  Round  the  Redoubt,  on  the  slopes  of  the  hiU, 
MentschikofF  placed  a  force  of  sixteen  battalions  of  regu- 
lar infantry,  besides  two  battalions  of  Russian  sailors,  and 
four  batteries  of  field  artillery.  Twelve  of  the  battalions 
of  foot  were  disposed  in  battalion  columns,  posted  at 
intervals,  ''like  checkers,*'  on  the  flanks  of  the  Great 
Redoubt ;  the  other  four  battalions  were  drawn  up  in  one 
massive  column,  and  held  as  a  reserve  on  the  higher  slope 
of  the  hill.  Of  the  four  field  batteries,  one  was  in  the 
Lesser  Redoubt,  another  above  and  commanding  the 
Great  Redoubt ;  the  other  two  were  in  reserve.  General 
Kvetzinski  commanded  this  portion  of  the  anny.  On 
the  extreme  right  the  Russian  cavalry,  massed  in  column, 
and  comprising  3400  Lancers,  with  three  batteries  of  horse 
artillery,  were  posted.  Then  to  keep  the  Pass  between 
the  Kourgan^  and  Telegraph  Hills,  up  which  the  post-road 
ran,  MentschikofF  threw  across  the  road  itself  seven  bat- 
talions of  infantry  and  two  batteries  of  artillery.  They 
were  also  destined  to  act  as  the  reserve  for  the  right  wing. 

On  the  ledge  which  divided  the  river  from  the  broken 
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side  of  the  steep  hill  called  the  Telegraph  Height  (which 
was  to  the  left  of  the  Koargan^  hill),  the  Prince  placed 
four  battalions  of  irregular  soldiers,  supported  by  three 
battalions  of  the  line,  while  a  fourth  battalion  was  drawn 
up  in  a  neighbouring  ravine. 

Still  further  in  the  rear  was  the  reserve  for  his  left  wing. 
I.e.,  four  battalions  of  the  Moscow  corps  which  had  joined 
him  that  morning.  These,  with  two  batteries  of  artillery, 
one  battalion  of  infantry,  and  half  a  battery  posted  at 
Ulukul  Akles,  a  village  overlooking  the  sea  from  the  West 
Point  or  hill,  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  Russian  army, 
numbering  13^000  men. 

To  this  wing  the  French  and  Turkish  forces  were  op- 
posed. The  English  were  to  attack  and  carry  the 
Kourgan^  Hill, — ^which  was,  indeed,  the  key  to  the  position. 
The  whole  Russian  force  consisted  of  about  50,000  men, 
according  to  the  statement  of  a  Russian  officer  taken  pri- 
soner after  the  battle, — ^who  added,  **  but  they  came  to  fight 
men,  and  not  devils,  as  the  red  coats  seemed  to  be.** 

The  banks  on  the  north  or  English  side  of  the  Alma 
were  edged  by  vineyards,  then  beautiful  with  ripe  clusters 
of  grapes.  Towards  the  sea  lay  a  village  called  Alma- 
tamack  ;  facing  the  Pass  was  the  village  of  Bourliouk,  the 
farms  and  cottages  of  which  extended  &r  up  the  river. 

And  now  from  their  heights  the  Russians  beheld  the 
opposite  slopes  covered  with  the  advancing  forces  of  the 
Western  Powers. 

The  French  and  Turks  appeared  in  heavy  masses,  such 
&s  the  Russians  had  been  accustomed  to  think  befitting 
great  armies ;  but  the  English  advanced,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  Muscovites,  in  a  line  only  two  deep,  and  ex- 
tending nearly  two  miles  from  east  to  wesL 
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At  about  half-past  one  o'clock  the  fleets  commenced 
the  battle  by  opening  fire  against  the  village  of  Ulukul 
Aklesy  trying  also  to  reach  with  their  balls  the  masses  of 
infantry  which  occupied  the  Telegraph  Height,  and  the 
low  flat  ledge  at  its  base. 

Five  minutes  afterwards  a  round  shot  came  from  the 
Kourgand  batteries,  ripping  up  the  earth  near  Lord  Raglan  ; 
at  the  same  moment  the  roar  of  the  cannon  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  quiet  air,  and  an  English  artilleryman  fell. 
The  English  infantry  was  instantly  halted,  and  the  leading 
divisions  were  ordered  to  lie  down. 

Soon  after  the  First  Division  also  came  within  range. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge  instantly  threw  it  into  line,  and 
ordering  the  manoeuvre  better  than  the  commanders  of 
the  Light  and  Second  Division — in  front — had  done,  de- 
ployed the  Guards  and  Highlanders  into  a  perfect  line, 
and  then  ordered  them  abo  to  lie  down.  The  trial  to  the 
nerves  of  the  men  in  this  position  must  have  been  great. 
They  lay  facing  downwards  on  the  slope  opposite  to  the 
enemy's  batteries,  and  were  the  target  for  thirty  guns. 
The  soldiers  bore  it  bravely :  they  watched  the  discharge 
of  the  cannon,  and  even  gave  pet  names  to  each  of  them 
after  some  favourite  damsel, 

''They  were  in  their  most  gracious  temper,'*  says 
Kinglake  in  his  enthralling  history  of  the  invasion. 
*'  Often  when  an  oflicer  passed  them  they  would  give  him 
the  fruit  of  their  steady  and  protracted  view,  and  advise 
him  to  move  a  little  on  one  side  or  the  other  to  avoid  a 
coming  shot.  And  this  the  men  would  do,  though  they 
themselves,  however  well  their  quickened  sight  might 
warn  them  of  the  coming  shots,  lay  riveted  to  the  earth 
by  duty."     We  may  observe  here,  in  passing,  that  an  ar- 
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tiUerj  officer  told  us  that  he  had  become  quite  expert  dur« 
ing  the  siege  cf  Sebastopol  in  dodging  cannon  balls* 

Our  men  suffered,  however,  under  this  fire.  Again  and 
again  the  balls  struck  them ;  and  then  two  would  rise,  and 
gently  cany  the  slain  roan  to  the  rear,  quietly  returning 
to  their  ranks,  and  lying  down  on  the  field  of  death  again. 

A  hail  of  balls  and  showers  of  shells  were  directed 
against  Lord  Raglan  and  his  staff, — ^who,  being  mounted, 
were  conspicuous  amongst  the  lying-down  soldiers. 

The  skirmishers  thrown  forward  by  the  French  .and  our 
own  Rifles  were  drawing  close  to  the  vineyards,  and 
beginning  to  fight  with  the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  when 
suddenly  the  village  of  Bourliouk'  bufst  forth  into  flames. 
This  event  greatly  distressed  our.  infantry,  afterwards,  by 
contracting  their  ground. to  the  right;  for  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans,  robbed  of  this  space,  was  obliged  to  keep  his  second 
brigade  in  rear  of  the  first,  and  even  then  overlapped  the 
right  of  the  Light  Division. 

Meantime,,  to  the.admiration  of  the  sailors  of  the  fleet, 
the  Zouaves  under  Bosquet  had  won  the  West  Cliff,  by 
climbing  its  rugged  sides  like  wild  goats. 

Major  Norcott,  with  the  left  wing  of  the  second  bat- 
talion of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  was  clearing  the  vineyards  in 
front  of  the  Light  Division,  of  the  Russian  riflemen  \  shortly 
he  crossed  the  river  higher  up,  and  opened  fire  on  the  left 

bank. 

At  length  came  the  joyovs  order  for  the  advance  of  the 
infantry.  The  brave  and  unfortunate  Captain  Nolan  was 
the  swift  bearer  of  the  oomraand  to  the  Second  Division. 
The  whole  foremost  line  rose,  dressed  their  ranks,  and 
advanced  to  the  terrible  assault  in  a  line  of  two  deep. 

Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  commanded  the  Second  Division. 
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Before  him  lay  the  burning  village  of  Bourliouk.  To 
advance,  he  had  to  divide  his  force  and  move  on  either 
side  of  it.  He  therefore  detached  General  Adams  to  his 
right  with  the  41st  and  49th  Regiments,  and  Tamer's 
battery.  The  General  himself,  with  four  battalions, — ue,^ 
the  first  brigade  under  Pennefather,  and  the  47th  Regi- 
ment, with  FitzMayer's  battery  of  field  artillery,— <leter- 
mined  to  assail  the  Russian  forces  which  defended  the  Pass 
and  the  great  road  to  the  bridge.  And  now  Captain  Ander- 
son, R.A.,  with  a  battery  belonging  to  the  Light  Division, 
and  Colonel  Dacres  with  a  battery  belonging  to  the  Pint 
Division,perceiving  that  their  aid  was  required,joined  Evans' 
force,  and  eighteen  English  guns  began  at  last  to  reply  to 
the  Russian  batteries.  Hitherto  the  artilleiy  had  been  of 
no  service,  as  their  guns  were  out  of  range. 

Evans  had  to  lead  his  men  in  the  face  of  great  peril,  for 
being  cramped  between  the  burning  village  and  the  Light 
Division,  he  was  obliged  to  march  along  the  unsheltered 
line  of  the  Great  Causeway,  under  the  fire  of  the  Cause- 
way batteries,  and  the  guns  from  the  left  shoulder  of  the 
Redoubt ;  and  his  soldiers  became  mere  targets  for  the 
Russian  gunners.  However.  Pennefather's  brigade 
moved  slowly  forward.  Whenever  the  soldiers  could 
shelter  themselves  by  the  buildings  or  walls  outside 
the  burning  village,  or  by  any  rising  ground,  they  did 
so;  then,  if  the  firing  slackened  for  a  few  moments^ 
they  again  rushed  forward.  Several  times  they  were  or- 
dered to  lie  down.  The  47th  pushed  in  between  the  river 
and  the  burning  village,  and  was  better  sheltered.  Colonel 
Stacey  steadily  brought  the  30th  through  the  gardens  and 
enclosures,  till  he  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river ;  then  he 
halted  his  regiment  under  cover  of  the  steep  bank  on  the 
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Russian  side  of  the  stream.     There  he  maintained  a  steady 
fire  upon  the  gunners  of  the  Causeway  batteries. 

The  95th  had  also  worked  its  way  forward,  but  it  was 
overtaken  by  the  Light  Division.  It  overlapped  the  advanc- 
ing 7th  Fusiliers ;  and  Lacy  Yea,  not  choosing  to  stop, 
passed  his  regiment  right  through  the  pjth,  which  was 
for  the  moment  halted.  Indignant  at  being  left  behind, 
it  again  rushed  forward,  but  towards  the  left. 

The  55th  Regiment,  advancing  in  line  over  open  ground, 
was  exposed  to  so  terrible  a  fire  that  the  line  was  broken,  but 
stiU  did  not  fall  back;  Colonel  Warren  soon  rallied  his  men, 
and  they  marched  bravely  onwards.  Whenever  he  found  a 
spot  of  ground  yielding  temporary  shelter,  he  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  lie  down  j  but  he  sat  erect  himself  in  his  saddle 
all  the  time  in  the  centre  of  the  regiment,  under  the 
heaviest  fire,  till  he  could  again  order  it  to  advance. 

The  loss  of  these  regiments  was  most  severe.  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans  himself  received  a  severe  contusion,  and 
almost  all  his  staff  were  struck.  Of  the  3otb,  j5th,  and 
47th  Regiments  Major  Rose,  Captain  Schane,  and 
Lieutenant  Luxmore,  were  killed.  Colonel  Warren  was 
wounded ;  so  were  Pakenham,Dickson,  ConoUy,  Whimper, 
Walker,  Coats,  Bisset,  Armstrong,  and  Lieutenants  Warren, 
Woollcombe,  Philips,  and  Maycock.  Pennefather*s  brigade 
lost  in  killed  and  wounded  nearly  a  fourth  of  its  men. 

But  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  Sir  De  Lacy  found  it 
impossible  to  bring  his  troops  across  the  river  while  the 
Causeway  batteries  swept  the  mouth  of  the  Pass. 

On  £vans*s  left  Sir  George  Brown  (the  preservation  of 
whose  life  when  a  boy  at  Almeida,  we  have  already 
recorded)  led  on  the  Light  Division ;  the  7th  Fusiliers,  the 
35rd  and  ajrd  Regiments  under  Codringtou  forming  the 
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right  brigade ;  the  ipth,  88th,  and  77th  Regiments  under 
General  Buller  forming  the  left  brigade. 

To  these  officers  Sir  George  Brown  now  gave  the  order 
to  advance  their  brigades,  and  not  to  stop  till  thej  had 
crossed  the  river.     The  order  was  instantly  obeyed. 

The  regiments  rushed  forward,  drawing  with  them  the 
95th  Regiment,  and  were  soon  in  the  thick  of  the  vineyards. 
Here  a  tremendous  shower  of  balls  flew  round  them,  but  their 
loss  was  not  great.  At  length  they  came  to  the  top  of  a  ste^ 
bank,  a  kind  of  sunk  fence,  against  which  the  balls  were 
thudding  heavily,  but  the  troops  sprang  down  it,  and  found 
themselves  in  lower  vineyards  still.  Then  they  forded  the 
river  and  reached  a  narrow  strip  of  dry  ground,  shut  offfrom 
the  mainland  by  a  steep  rocky  bank  higher  than  their  heads. 

The  Russian  skirmishers  came  to  the  edge  of  this  bank 
and  fired  down  on  the  £nglish ;  then  drew  back  to  reload 
their  muskets  in  safety,  and  returned  to  fire  again. 

Partof  Pennefather* s  brigade  had,  as  we  have  said,  become 
entangled  with  the  Light  Division.  At  the  moment  of  Co- 
drington*s  advance,  Hume  of  the  pjth  seized  a  colour  and 
dashed  across  the  river,  followed  by  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  regiment. 

They  got  blended  in  landing  with  the  left  regiment  of 
Codrington*s  brigade,  the  23rd  Fusiliers,  and  finally  shared 
its  dangers  and  glory. 

Sir  George  Brown  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  cross  the 
stream,  and  had  gained  the  upper  bank  unhurt  by  the 
sharpshooters,  but  he  could  not  send  orders  to  the  chain 
of  soldiers  below,  for  he  was  alone.  Meantime  the  troops 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  were  exposed  not  only  to  the 
fire  of  the  sharpshooters  above  them,  but  to  that  of  a  body 
of  the  enemy*8  light  troops  on  their  flank. 
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To  let  them  remain  under  this  fire  would  have  been  to 
lose  a  brigade,  and  in  this  danger  Codrington  ventured  to  act 
without  further  orders. 

He  determined  to  bring  the  troops  over  the  ledge,  and 
storm  the  Great  Redoubt  itself  at  once.  Therefore 
rising  in  his  stirrups  he  shouted,  *'  Fix  bayonets  !  Get  up 
the  bank  and  advance  to  the  attack  !**  leading  the  way 
himself  by  ascending  the  ridge,  and  calling  on  the  soldiers 
to  follow.  They  obeyed.  No  Russian  skirmishers  were 
here ;  the  spot  being  under  the  guns  of  the  Great  Redoubt. 

And  now  Lacy  Yea  led  his  Fusiliers  up  the  8caq>ed 
face  of  the  bank,  shouting  "  Never  mind  forming !  Come 
on,  men,  anyhow  !**  The  seventh  obeyed,  and  also  the 
first  brigade  of  the  Light  Division,  carrying  with  it  the 
19th  and  95th  Regiments.  Colonel  Blake,  of  the  33rd, 
managed  to  make  his  regiment  open  and  form  line.  The 
other  three  regiments  strove  hard  to  do  the  same,  but  on 
both  flanks  space  was  wanting,  and  they  remained  a 
dauntless  crowd — ^but  still  only  a  crowd — with  their  irregu- 
lar ranks  outflanking  the  Great  Redoubt.  But  now  two 
heavy  columns  of  Russian  infantry — the  Kazan  corp^^ 
moved  down  the  hill-side  towards  them.  But,  undaunted 
by  the  powerful  mass  which  threatened  them  with  destruc- 
tion, our  soldiers,  *'  many  of  them  still  holding  between  their 
teeth  the  clusters  of  grapes  which  they  had  gathered  in 
the  vineyards  below,"  began  calmly  firing  at  the  great 
heavy  column,  ''  teasing  it  with  rifle-balls  3"  and  the  deadly 
accuracy  of  the  English  aim  told— even  in  the  days  when 
shooting  for  prizes  was  not.  The  Russians  gradually  yielded, 
fell  back  into  the  hollow,  and  nearly  vanished  from  sight. 
The  19th  and  the  left  companies  of  the  23rd  began  to 
advance  again,  and,  bending  towards  their  right,  joined  the 
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force  which  stormed  the  Great  Redoubt.  While  the  19th 
and  23  rd  dispersed  one  column  of  Russians,  Lacy  Yea  fought 
the  other  Kazan  column  with  his  gallant  7th  Fusiliers,  and 
Co Jrington*8  brigade  and  the  95th  rushed  up  the  slope  in  the 
face  of  the  guns  of  the  Great  Redoubt.  The  advance  was 
one  into  the  jaws  of  death  \  for  soon  the  parapet  of 
the  Redoubt  grew  white  with  silver  smoke,  and  a 
terrific  fire  of  musketry  as  well  as  cannon-shot  mowed 
down  the  English  soldiery.  Still  the  men  pressed 
into  every  vacant  place  left  by  the  fall  of  a  comrade, 
and  there  were  always  more  and  more  willing  victims  to 
meet  the  fiery  death.  Kneeling  behind  the  parapet,  the 
Russian  infantry  picked  ofiF  our  troops  as  they  drew  nearj 
but  still  the  English  pressed  onwards,  without  one  back- 
ward glance  towards  the  First  Division,  which  should  have 
been  at  hand  to  support  them.  Codrington,  riding  in 
front,  gaily  cheered  his  men  on,  amidst  a  perfect  hail  of 
shot,  when  suddenly  the  heavy  cloud  of  smoke  in  front  of 
the  redoubt  dispersed,  and  it  was  seen  that  the 
enemy  was  actually  carrying  off  his  guns!  Then  the 
English  soldiers  for  the  first  time  broke  silence.  "  He's 
Umbering  up !  He  is  carrying  ofiT  his  guns !  Stole  away ! 
Stole  away  !*'  It  was  true;  the  embrasures  were  empty; 
the  Russians  were  actually  removing  their  guns. 

"  Then  a  small  childlike  youth  ran  forward  before  the 
throng,  carrying  a  colour.  This  was  young  Anstruther 
He  carried  the  Queen's  colour  of  the  Royal  Webh 
Fresh  from  the  games  of  English  school  life,  he  ran  fast ; 
far  heading  all  who  strove  to  keep  up  with  him,  he 
gained  the  redoubt,  and  dug  the  butt-end  of  the  flagstaft 
into  the  parapet,  and  there  for  a  moment  he  stood,  holding 
it  tight  and  taking  breath.     Then  he  was  shot  dead ;  but 
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bis  small  hands,  still  clasping  the  flagstaff,  drew  it  down 
along  with  him,  and  the  crimson  silk  lay  covering  the 
boy  with  its  folds ;  but  only  for  a  moment,  because  William 
£vans,  a  swift-footed  soldier,  ran  forward,  gathered  up  ihe 
flag,  and  raising  it  proudly  made  claim  to  the  Redoubt  on 
behalf  of  the  Royal  Welsh.  This  flag — according  to  mili- 
tary etiquette — was  transferred  to  Sergeant  Luke  O'Con- 
nor, who,  though  shot  in  the  breast,  continued  to  carry  it  till 
the  end  of  the  action,  even  when  urged  by  Captain  Gran- 
ville to  go  to  the  rear  on  account  of  his  wound.  For  his 
gallantry  he  received  his  commission  and  the  Victoria 
Cross.  Captain  Bell,  of  this  gallant  regiment,  was  also 
honoured  with  the  Victoria  Cross  for  seizing  and  capturing 
an  enemy's  gun,  which  was  limbered  up  and  being  carried 
oS  by  the  Russians  from  the  Great  Redoubt.  All  his 
senior  oflicers  being  killed  or  wounded,  he  brought  the 
brave  Royal  Welsh  out  of  action,  and  succeeded  to  its 
command.  But  we  are  digressing.  Codrington,  still  in 
front,  waved  his  cap  for  the  soldiers  to  follow  him,  and 
leapt  into  the  deserted  redoubt.  Many  followed.  At 
that  moment  Norcott*s  Riflemen  came  running  from  the 
east,  and  some  of  them  also  bounded  over  the  work  at 
its  right  flank.  And  then  theie  echoed  along  the  hill- 
side a  ringing  English  cheer.  But  the  English  could  not 
long  retain  their  conquest ;  they  had  no  support.  General 
BuUer  had  crossed  and  formed  at  his  leisure.  But  he 
dared  not  venture  to  advance  to  the  support  of  Codring- 
ton, because,  till  the  Highland  brigade  came  up,  he  had  to 
keep  the  left  flank  of  the  advanced  troops,  lest  the  enemy, 
attacking  from  that  point,  should  threaten  the  safety  of 
the  whole  army,  and  the  First  Division  had  not  yet  begun  to 
ascend  the  hill.     The  battery  planted  above  the  Great 
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Redoubt  now  began  to  fire  into  it  on  our  troops,  and  drove 
them  outside  the  parapet  for  shelter ;  while  on  either  flank 
and  in  front  of  the  crowd  of  our  soldiers  dense  masses  of 
the  Russians  gathered.  The  brave  Vladimir  column  also 
advanced  on  them,  and  was  engaged  by  the  ^ycA^  whose  new 
colours  were  soon  riddled  with  balls.  Retreat  was  inevi- 
table, and  the  masses  of  mingled  regiments  ordered  to  retire, 
began  slowly  to  descend  the  hill.  By  that  time,  the  First 
Division — Guards  and  Highlanders — were  advancing  in 
perfect  order  up  the  slope,  and  part  of  the  retiring  soldiery 
came  in  contact  with  the  Scots  Fusiliers  (who  were  also  ex- 
posed to  the  heavy  fire  levelled  at  the  retreating  body)  with 
such  violence  that  they  forced  the  regiment  back  in  dis- 
order. Another  portion  came  on  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
who  acted  just  as  the  48th  Begiment  did  at  Talavera  \ 
they  opened  their  ranks  to  let  the  retreating  soldiery  pass 
through,  then  formed  up  again  in  perfect  array.  These 
brave  retreating  regiments  carried  off  the  wounded  with 
them.  The  storming  of  the  Redoubt  had  cost  them  a  loss 
of  100  officers  and  800  men. 

The  reason  which  induced  the  Russians  to  withdraw 
their  forces  from  the  Redoubt  before  they  were  actually  de- 
feated, was  this  :  Lord  Raglan  and  his  staff  had  crossed  the 
Alma  and  gallantly  ridden  on,  in  ignorance  of  whithei 
their  road  was  leading  them,  till  they  gained  a  high  knoU 
(two  of  the  staff  had  been  shot  down  on  the  way  by 
Russian  sharpshooters)  absolutely  in  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  position. 

The  Bussian  general  on  the  Koorgand  Hill,  perceiving  a 
group  of  general  officers,  with  flowing  plumes,  thus  lodged 
as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Russian  army,  concluded  that 
the  left  wing  had  been  defeated  by  the  French,  and  that 
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it  was  time  to  save  their  guns.  This  happy  mistake  probably 
preserved  the  attacking  English  troops  from  utter  destriic- 
tion,  and  facilitated  the  advance  of  the  Light  Division  by 
the  removal  of  the  cannon  from  the  Great  Redoubt. 

From  the  knoll  he  had  gained  Lord  Raglan  could  see 
nearly  the  whole  field.  Perceiving  where  his  good  horse  had 
borne  him,  he  instantly  despatched  Colonel  Dickson  for  two 
guns.  These  were  brought  up  from  Turner's  battery,  and 
being  directed  on  the  Causeway  batteries  enforced  the  with- 
drawal of  their  guns,  and  thus  laid  open  the  Pass  to 
£vans ;  at  the  same  time  they  completely  shattered  the 
enemy's  reserves  and  stopped  the  onward  march  of  the 
Ouglitz  battalions,  which  had  been  advancing  to  reinforce 
the  Vladimir  column  on  the  site  of  the  Great  RedoubL 

The  road  was  now  open  to  Evans  for  the  advance  ot 
his  three  battalions.  He  crossed  the  Alma  at  once  between 
the  47th  and  the  30th  and  55th  regiments. 

The  passage  was  difficult,  and  some  men  were  drowned ; 
nevertheless  it  was  effected.  Pennefather  pressed  onward. 
Colonel  Stacey  brought  up  the  30th  Regiment  in  splendid 
order  towards  the  site  of  the  Causeway  batteries.  Colonel 
Warren  moved  up  the  55th  in  the  same  direction ;  but 
upon  the  hillocks  in  rear  of  the  Causeway  batteries  the 
enemy  now  placed  his  guns,  and  began  firing  again  on 
the  advancing  troops.  Happily  Evans  was  soon  supported 
by  Sir  Richard  England  and  his  artillery. 

Lacy  Yea,  meantime,  with  the  87th  Fusiliers  still  kept 
bis  ground  on  the  Kourgan^  Hill,  and  finally  defeated  a 
huge  Russian  column  led  by  Prince  GrortschakofF  himself. 
But  his  regiment  suffered  fearfully,  being  mown  down  by 
fifties  at  a  time. 

The  advance  of  the  Guards  and  the  Scotch  regiments  on 
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the  Russian  forces  was  the  most  magnificent  spectacle  of  the 
day.  They  moved  in  perfect  order,  and  the  Russians  are 
said  to  have  been  seized  with  horror  and  fear  when  the 
gallant  Scotch  brigade,  led  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  was 
seen  through  the  smoke  of  their  Mini6  muskets  approach- 
ing them, — for  the  "Black  Watch*'  (42nd)  advanced 
firing.  The  great  height  of  the  Highlanders,  their  strange 
dress  and  waving  plumes,  made  them  appear  like  super- 
natural beings  to  the  Russians, — who  faltered,  broke,  and 
dispersed  before  them. 

The  £nglish  cavalry,  long  impatient  of  enforced  inaction, 
had  crossed  the  river  without  Lord  Raglan's  orders,  and 
gained  the  top  of  the  Kourgan^  Hill  soon  after  thevictorions 
Highlanders  had  crowned  it  With  Lord  Lucan's  assent 
three  guns  of  the  horse  artilleiy  were  brought  up  and  placed 
in  battery,  and  three  guns  of  Captain  Brandling's  troop, 
which  came  up  at  the  time,  were  posted  on  the  right  of 
the  42nd  Regiment.  The  fire  of  these  six  guns,  aided  by 
the  other  English  batteries  on  the  west  of  the  hiU,  cut 
the  Russian  columns  to  pieces,  and  the  men  fell  in  heaps 
of  slain  and  wounded. 

Of  four  Russian  generals  who  had  defended  the  posi- 
tion, three  were  wounded.  Nearly  all  the  field  ofiicers,  and 
many  of  lower  rank,  were  killed.  The  Russian  infantry  had 
fought  most  gallantly,  but  in  vain.  The  advance  of  the 
Grenadiers,  Coldstreams,  and  Highlanders  in  swift  and  per* 
feet  order,  the  success  of  the  French  on  the  left,  the  startling 
apparition  of  Lord  Raglan  where  he  never  could  have 
been  expected,  and  the  destructive  effect  of  his  guns  from 
the  knoll,  had  taken  all  courage  from  Prince  Mentschikoii^ 
and  the  retreat  of  the  Russian  forces  began. . 

The  French  had  fought  bravely  on  the  left,  in  conjunc- 
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tion  with  the  Turks.  Their  advance  by  the  cliff  which  the 
Rossian  Commander-in-Chief  had  deemed  impregnable 
had  perplexed  and  bewildered  him,  and  led  to  marches  in 
that  direction,  and  counter-marches  back  again  to  the 
right,  which  had  greatly  helped  the  final  success  of  the 
English. 

This  glorious  battle  cost  England  the  blood  of  some  of 
her  best  and  bravest  sons :  2000  men  perished  or  were 
wounded  in  the  ranks  of  the  English,  1400  in  those  of 
the  French  Army.  Some  few  of  my  young  readers  may 
faintly  remember  the  news  of  that  first  sad  victoiy.  The 
joy  bells — ^the  tears— the  exultation — and  the  sorrow,  which 
moved  a  whole  nation  as  one  man. 

The  Russians  were  not  pursued.  The  allied  forces 
were  weak  in  cavalry,  and  the  country  unknown  and  un- 
explored^ nor  did  they  fully  realize  at  the  moment  the 
completeness  of  their  victory.  Had  they  advanced  that 
night,  the  long  and  terrible  scene  of  sufferings  which  en- 
sued might  have  been  spared,  but  it  was  otherwise  deter- 
mined }  and  in  caring  for  the  wounded,  and  to  the  best  of 
their  power  refreshing  their  wearied  soldiers,  the  victors 
passed  the  night  that  followed  the  Battlb  of  tub  Alma* 
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Rattle  0f  ^alarlaJbra. 

OR  two  days,  occupied  with  the  care  of  the 
wounded  and  with  burying  their  gaUant  dead,  the 
allied  army  remained  at  the  Alma  :  then  execut- 
ing  a  flank  march,  it  gained  the  heights  above 
Sebastopol.  By  that  time  the  Russians,  reinforced  in 
great  strength  and  with  restored  courage,  had  returned  to 
the  city,  which  had  been  strengthened  with  earthworks, 
&c.,  so  that  when  the  bombardment  began  on  the  1 7th  ot 
October,  the  enemy  was  able  to  man  all  the  batteries,  and 
also  to  send  a  large  army  into  the  open  field  against  the 
invaders. 

On  the  ajth  of  October  a  large  body  of  Russia^i 
cavalry,  supported  by  artillery  and  several  battalions  of 
infantry,  attacked  the  Turkish  redoubts,  which  were 
placed  3000  yards  in  advance  of  the  British  army,  on 
four  heights  situated  towards  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya. 
Perfectly  unable  to  cope  with  the  great  numbers  which 
attacked  these  outworks,  the  brave  Moslems  abandoned 
them  and  fell  back  on  the  British  forces.  The  alarm  had 
been  instantly  given,  and  the  ist  and  and  division  and 
part  of  the  Light  Division  instantly  turned  out  and  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  enemy.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  at  once 
drew  up  the  93rd  Highlanders  on  the  height  to  the  right 
of  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya,  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
town  of  Balaclava.  The  Turks  took  refuge  beside  the 
gaUant    Scots,    and   formed   upon    their    flanks.      The 
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Russian  horse  vehemently  parsued  them,  but  were  met 
with  a  volley  from  the  Mini^  muskets  of  the  Highlanders; 
who  received  the  foe  quite  unconcernedly  as  they  hap- 
pened to  be  arrayed  at  the  mooient.  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell said,  "  1  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  form  them 
even  four  deep.**  Still  the  Russians  pressed  on;  but 
again  the  deadly  volley  poured  on  them  from  the  calm 
line  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  Russian  cavalry,  with 
many  a  saddle  empty,  turned  and  retreated,  driven  back 
by  a  mere  handful  of  brave  men.  The  battle  of 
Balaclava  was,  however,  a  cavalry  battle.  The  English 
horse  now  rode  gallantly  up  to  take  their  glorious  part  in 
the  fray.  Never  was  a  more  picturesque  combat.  The 
heights  were  crowded  with  spectators;  French  and 
English  infantry  alike  gazed  with  throbbing  hearts  on  that 
magnificent  spectacle.  The  Russians  who  had  been  re- 
pulsed by  the  Highlanders  rallied  quickly,  and  strongly 
reinforced,  came  on  against  the  English  cavalry  opposed 
to  them :  which  numbered  in  all  but  a  thousand  men, 
and  doubtless  appeared  to  them  a  mere  handful  of  foes, 
whom  they  could  easily  crush.  But  the  British  did  not 
wait  for  their  attack.  Brigadier  General  Scarlett  ordered 
the  Scotch  Greys  and  the  Enniskillen  Dragoons  to  charge, 
and  with  a  shout  which  made  the  hills  ring  they  dashed 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  first  line  of  the  Russians.  A 
cheer  from  the  hill-side;  a  breathless  pause,  sad  then 
another  cheer.  The  British  had  emerged  from  tiie  ranks 
of  the  foe,  and  were  fighting  with  the  second  line.  Then 
they  again  disappeared  in  the  close  masses  of  the  Russians, 
but  only  to  emerge  again,  gather  themselves  together, 
once  more  charge  the  enemy,  and  drive  him  disordered 
down  the  valley. 
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Ringing  cheers  from  the  Allies  greeted  the  victory  of 
the  cavalry  over  a  force  three  times  their  number. 

But  the  Russians  still  held  three  of  the  redoubts  which 
they  had  captured  from  the  Turks,  and  had  taken  several 
guns.  Their  cavalry  retreated  towards  a  narrow  goige 
which  formed  the  outlet  of  the  valley.  Here  six  bat- 
talions of  infantry  were  stationed,  covered  by  thirty  guns 
in  position  \  and  on  the  hills  close  beside  them  more 
masses  of  infantry  were  gathered,  and  guns  had  been 
brought  up.  Their  position  was  strong ;  their  numbers 
formidable. 

Lord  Raglan  had  already  ordered  the  Light  Brigade  of 
cavalry  to  advance  nearer  to  the  enemy,  and  at  this 
moment  Captain  Nolan  galloped  up  and  delivered  an 
order  from  Lord  Raglan  to  Lord  Lucan,  then  commander 
of  the  brigade.  Its  nature  amazed  the  general :  he  could 
not  easily  believe  in  the  madness  whicb  bade  him  advance, 
with  600  men,  against  an  army  in  position.  He  en- 
quired of  Captain  Nolan,  *'  Where  am  I  to  advance  ?** 
The  messenger  pointed  to  the  strong  Russian  batteries. 
There  is  the  enemy,  there  are  the  guns,'*  he  replied, 
ft  is  your  duty  to  take  them.**  Still  Lord  Lucan 
hesitated ;  but  the  fiery  Nolan  offered  to  join  in  the  charge, 
and  reluctantly  their  commander  sent  the  Light  Brigade 
into  the  very  jaws  of  death,  for  no  purpose* 

Just  after  eleven  o'clock  the  Immortal  Six  Hundred 
obeyed  the  order.  As  they  galloped  forward  a  deadly 
hail  of  shot  poured  on  them  from  batteries  on  each  side. 
The  first  ball  killed  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Nolan. 
Saddle  after  saddle  was  emptied,  but  every  gap  in  the  first 
line  was  instantly  filled  from  the  second,  and  thus  they 
actually  rode  up  to  the  Russian  batteries^  and  sabred  the 
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gunners  at  their  posts.     The   French,   spectators  of  this 
chivalrous  but   mad  action,  are  said  to  have  exclaimed 
"  C*est  magnifique !  mais  ce  n*e8t  pas  la  guerre  !**  whilst 
certain  cynics  of  our  Allies  are  stated  to  have  called  it  a 
''  Charge  de  fous**  (i.e.,  roadmen).    The  Light  Brigade  had 
turned  to  regain  the  British  ranks,  when  a  body  of  the 
enemy's  Lancers  charged  them  upon  the  flank.     Again 
they  fought  valiantly,  hand  to  hand,  but  they  were  fear- 
fully outnumbered,  and  there  appeared  little  chance  of  a 
single  horseman  issuing  alive  from  that  deadly  struggle 
when  the  Russian  artillerymen  returned  to  their  abandoned 
gruns,  and  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  on  both  their  com- 
rades and  the  British.     But  now  the  French  cavalry  came 
generously  to  the  rescue,  and  executed  a  brilliant  chaige 
upon  the  battery  which  galled  the  English  on  the  left;  while 
the  Heavy  Brigade  advanced  to  cover  the  retreat  of  their 
comrades.   But  10  officers  and  147  men  had  fallen,  and  1 1 
officers  and  no  men  were  wounded.   Lord  Cardigan,  who 
led  the  charge — he  was  one  of  the  best  riders  in  England — 
was  the  first  man  in  the  battery,  but  escaped  with  a  slight 
wound.      During    the    charge  of   the    Light  Brigade, 
Trumpet-Major  Crawford's  horse  fell    and  dismounted 
him;  his  sword  slipped  from  his  grasp,  and  he  was  at  the 
same  moment  attacked  by  two  Cossacks.     But  Private 
Samuel  Parkes,  4th  Light  Dragooas,  who  was  also  dis- 
mounted (his  horse  had  been  shot),  threw  himself  between 
the  Russians  and  his  unarmed  comrade,  and  defended  him 
with  his  sword  till  the  fellows  retreated.     The  two  Eng 
lishmen  then   attempted  to  follow  the  brigade  as  it  re- 
turned to  the  army.    Six  Russians,  however,  again  set  upon 
them,  but  the  gallant  private  kept  them  at  bay,  fighting 
and  defending  his  brother  soldier  inch  by  inch  till  his  own 
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sword  was  shot  out  of  his  hand.  We  are  thankful  to  say 
that  this  hero  lived  to  receive  the  Victoria  Cross  from  the 
hands  of  his  grateful  sovereign.  Lieutenant  R.  Dunn  in  the 
nth  Hussars — Lord  Cardigan's  regiment — won  a  Victoria 
Cross  at  the  same  time^  by  saving  the  life  of  Sergeant 
Bentley  of  his  own  regiment.  Three  Russian  Lancers  had 
attacked  Bentley  from  the  rear.  His  officer  cut  them 
all  three  down,  and  afterwards  cut  down  a  Russian 
Hussar  who  was  attacking  Private  Levett,  also  of  his  own 
regiment.  Deeds  of  generous  self-devotion  for  the  safety 
of  others  are,  rightly,  amongst  the  chief  claims  for  the  Cross 
of  Valour;  but  it  does  seem,  as  we  read  of  the  heroic 
obedience  and  glorious  courage  of  the  Six  Hundred,  that 
all  who  came  alive  out  of  the  fray  ought  to  have  borne 
tliat  decoration. 
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|N  the  extreme  right  of  the  English  lines  before 
Sebastopol  there  was  a  weak  point  in  the  de- 
fences. The  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  a  good 
soldier,  and  has  a  quick  military  eye.  He 
pointed  out  this  weak  point  to  Lord  Raglan  three  weeks 
before  it  tempted  the  Russians  to  an  attack.  Sir  De  Lacy 
£vans,  whose  division  was  posted  near  it,  was  also  aware  of 
the  peril,  and  represented  it  at  head-quarters.  Nothing^ 
however,  had  been  done  to  strengthen  it,  when .  the  cold 
dismal  morning  which  ushered  in  the  battle  of  Inker- 
mann  dawned.  It  was  an  anniversary  of  good  omen  to 
England.  On  the  5th  of  November  she  had  been  saved 
from  Roman  Catholic  treachery  \  on  the  jth  of  November 
she  was  destined  to  be  saved  from  a  hidden  danger  of 
another  kind. 

For  four-and-twenty  hours  a  heavy  rain  had  poured 
down  upon  the  English  camp— a  thick  mist  hung  over 
the  heights — it  was  almost  impenetrable  to  the  sight,  and 
added  gloom  to  that  which  already  hung  over  the  suffering 
British  forces.  Through  the  mist  came  the  melancholy 
sound  of  far-off  bells  from  Sebastopol,  and  strange  muf- 
fled noises  as  of  rumbling  wheels  were  heard  by  the  sen- 
tinels of  the  outlying  pickets,  but  these  awakened  no 
suspicion  of  immediate  attack.  Codrington  visited  the 
outlying  pickets  of  his  brigade,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  at 
about  five  o'clock  that  morning,  and  observed  to  Captain 
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Prettyman,  who  was  with  him,  ''  that  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  Russians  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  bj  the  gloom  and  rain  to  attempt  a  sur- 
prise.** He  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  when  the  sharp 
crack  of  a  rapid  discharge  of  musketry  burst  on  his  ear. 
The  sound  came  from  the  valley  below,  and  Codrington 
instantly  galloped  back  in  hot  haste  to  rouse  the  sleeping 
soldiers.  The  camp  was  soon  a  scene  of  bustle  and 
preparation.     A  terrible  danger  menaced  it. 

The  Russians  had,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  brought 
up  artillery  to  every  point  which  commanded  the  British 
lines.  They  came  in  such  force  on  the  weak  point  already 
mentioned,  and  so  suddenly  burst  on  the  gloom  and  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  that  the  pickets  of  the  2nd  and  of  the 
Light  Division  were  driven  in,  though  fighting  for  &iexj 
inch  of  the  ground.  Terrible  was  the  fire  poured  on  oui 
troops  from  ever}'  neighbouring  height,  while  the  enemy 
sought  to  prevent  our  brave  Allies  from  aiding  us  by  a 
feigned  attack  on  the  French  position. 

But  now  Brigadier-General  Adams  brought  a  brigade 
of  the  Second  Division  to  the  succour  of  the  retreating 
pickets,  and  checked  the  Russian  advance ;  the  other 
brigade  of  the  Second  Division  attacked  the  flank  of  the 
enemy.  The  Guards  had  now  reached  the  spot,  and  at 
once  rushed  into  the  battle,  but  all  points  were  threatened ; 
masses  of  the  grey-coated  soldiers  of  Russia  were  to  be  seen 
everywhere.  Sir  George  Cathcart,  leading  his  division  to 
the  charge,  fell  at  the  head  of  his  men ;  Sir  George 
Brown,  who  brought  up  the  Light  Division,  was  wounded ; 
then  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  his  gallant  Highlanders,  and 
the  third  division  under  General  England,  rushed  into  the 
fight. 


The  battle  raged  from  one  end  to  .  the  other  of  the 
Britbh  line  :  8000  of  our  soldiers  contested  the  field  against 
jo^ooo.  ''The  battle  of  Inkerman,*'  says  Dr.  Russell^ 
the  Times  correspondent,  "  admits  of  no  description.  It 
was  a  series  of  dreadful  deeds  of  daring,  of  sanguinary 
hand-to-hand  fights,  of  despairing  rallies,  of  desperate 
assaults — in  glens  and  valleys,  in  brushwood  glades,  and 
remote  dells,  hidden  from  all  human  eyes,  and  from  which 
the  conquerors,  Russian  or  British,  issued  only  to  engage 
finesh  foes — till  our  old  supremacy,  so  rudely  assailed,  was 
triumphantly  asserted,  and  the  battalions  of  the  Czar  gave 
way  before  our  steady  courage,  and  the  chivalrous  fire  of 
France."* 

The  manoeuvring  of  a  great  army  was  utterly  wanting 
to  the  interest  of  that  day*s  fight.  Inkerman  has  de- 
servedly been  called  the  "  Soldiers*  Battle,**  for  it  was 
•won  by  the  steady  courage,  military  instincts,  and  good 
sense  of  the  officers  and  privates  alone,  not  by  the  general- 
ship of  any  individual  leader.  The  poor  fellows  had  been 
carelessly  placed  in  deadly  peril ;  they  rescued  themselves 
from  it^  and  the  gloiy  is  wholly  theirs.  The  soldiers  in 
this  field  were  not  mere  fighting  machines,  cleverly 
handled  by  a  consummate  general,  but  men  who  used 
their  own  intelligence  and  their  own  right  hand,  and 
found  both  sufficient.  Poictiers  and  Agincourt  are  said 
to  have  been  won  by  the  English,  because  the  French 
armies  were  mere  crowds  without  a  general  or  leader. 
What  won  Inkerman  for  England  } 

For  three  hours  the  Sandbag  battery  (on  a  descent  to- 
wards the  Tchemaya)  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
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awful  of  these  episodes  of  battle.  It  had  been  seized 
by  the  Russians,  and  from  it  a  deadly  fire  was  poured  on 
the  British.  Lieutenant- Colonel  Sir  Charles  Russell^  of 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  offered  to  dislodge  the  Russians 
from  it  if  any  of  his  men  would  follow  him.  At  his 
call.  Sergeant  Norman  and  Privates  Anthony  Palmer, 
and  Bailey,  sprang  forward  ;  they  were  followed  by  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  Grenadiers^  Coldstreams,  and  Fusiliers ; 
and  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  combat  that  ensued 
was  terrible.  Outnumbered  by  immense  masses,  the 
Guards  still  fought  with  superhuman  valour.  Let  us  hear 
Sir  Charles's  own  version  of  this  glorious  pa&sage-at-arms. 
*'  Our  ammunition  was  failing  us,  and  the  men  armed 
with  stones  flung  them  into  the  masses  of  the  Russians, 
who  caught  the  idea,  and  the  air  was  thick  with  huge 
stones  flying  in  all  directions  5  but  we  were  too  much  for 
them,  and  once  more  a  meUe  of  Grenadiers,  Coldstreams, 
and  Fusiliers  held  the  battery  their  own,  and  from  it,  on  the 
solid  masses  of  the  Russians,  still  poured  as  good  a  fire 
as  our  ammunition  would  permit.  There  were  repeated 
cries  of  'Charge!*  and  some  man  near  me  said,  'If 
any  officer  will  lead  us  we  will  charge,*  and  as  I  was  the 
only  one  just  there,  I  could  not  refuse  such  an  appeal,  so 
I  jumped  into  the  embrasure,  and  waving  my  revolver 
said,  '  Come  on,  my  lads ;  who  will  follow  me  V  I  then 
rushed  on,  and  fired  my  revolver  at  a  fellow  dose  to  me, 
but  it  missed  fire.  I  pulled  again,  and  think  I  killed  him. 
Just  then  a  man  touched  roe  on  the  shoulder,  and  said, 
'  You  was  near  done  for.'  I  said,  '  Oh  no,  he  was  some 
way  from  me.'  He  answered,  '  His  bayonet  was  all  but 
into  you  when  I  clouted  him  over  the  head.*  And  sure 
enough,  a  fellow  had  got  behind  me  and  nearly  settled 
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me.  I  must  add,  that  the  Grenadier  who  accompanied 
me  was  publicly  made  a  corporal  on  parade  next  morning. 
His  name  is  Palmer.  I  did  not  know  it,  but  I  said, 
*  What's  your  name  ?  Well,  if  I  live  through  this,  you 
shall  not  be  forgotten.'  *'*  Palmer  also  received  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  for  having  actually  charged  singly  on  the 
enemy.  Poor  Bailey  was  killed.  Captain  Loyd  Lindsay 
(who  had  gallantly  stood  firm  with  the  Scots  Fusilier 
colours  at  the  Alma,  when  that  regiment  was  disordered 
by  the  retreat  of  Codrington's  troops)  was  another  of  the 
Victoria  Cross  heroes  of  Inkerman..  With  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  men  he  drove  back  a  large  body  of  Russians,  running 
one  through  the  body  himself.  Everywhere  individual 
deeds  of  valour  were  performed.  Sergeant-Major  Andrew 
Henry,  Royal  Artillery,  defended  the  guns  of  his  battery 
against  overwhelming  numbers,  till  he  had  received  twelve 
bayonet  wounds. 

But  we  have  left  the  Guards  in  their  "  Castle  Dan- 
gerous"— the  Sandbag  battery — lured  away  by  the  memory 
of  brave  deeds  done  elsewhere.  The  Russians  again  and 
lagain  attempted  to  retake  it ;  but  if  for  a  moment  suc- 
cessful, were  as  instantly  driven  out  again.  At  last  assist- 
ance came  to  our  gallant  and  sorely-tried  soldiers.  General 
Bosquet  was  seen  rapidly  approaching  at  the  head  of 
his  brave  Frenchmen,  and  the  cheers  of  the  ancient  foes  and 
new  friends,  as  they  mingled,  became  the  voice  of  doom 
to  the  enemy.  The  Russians  were  charged  afresh,  and  fled 
on  all  sides.  Everywhere  they  were  dispersing — beaten 
back — slain,  and  utterly  discouraged.  Yet  these  men 
had  been   urged  to  the  extreme  of  daring  by  religious 

*  From  a  letter  written  by  Sir  C.  Russell  to  his  mother  after  the 
battle,  taken  from  the  Catalogue  of  the  Victoria  Cross  Gallery. 
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appeals,  by  promises  (from  their  bishop)  of  heaven  if 
they  fell  in  battle,  and  of  great  rewards  from  their  Em- 
peror if  they  returned  victorious.  Moreover,  their  spirits 
were  raised  and  their  physical  powers  increased  by  a  liberal 
allowance  of  Raki^  their  favourite  stimulant,  which  was 
served  out  to  them  before  they  left  the  camp  on  that  duU 
November  morning.  The  poor  soldiers  themselves  are 
naturally  brave,  obedient,  and  patriotic ;  and  though  finally 
defeated,  it  was  not  till  they  had  struggled  for  nine  hours 
in  unceasing  conflict  that  they  yielded  and  fled. 

But  the  English  !  They  had  fought  fasting  and  half- 
famished,  cold,  unprepared,  and  against  fearful  odds. 
Nevertheless  they  conquered  \  in  conjunction,  be  it  said, 
with  their  brave  and  chivalrous  allies.  The  loss  on  our 
side  was  very  great.  Fifty  officers  were  killed,  loo 
wounded  \  the  Guards  alone  lost  fourteen  officers — 2500 
rank  and  file  were  killed,  wounded,  and  reported  missing. 
The  Russian  loss  has  been  estimated  at  i  j,ooo. 

But  England's  8000  heroes,  taken  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  7000  of  France's  gallant  soldiers,  had  defeated  a  Russian 
army  of  50,000  men,  sustained  and  covered  by  powerful 
artillery.  Therefore,  every  English  boy  has  cause  to  think 
with  pride  of  the  Battle  of  Inkerman. 


Before  closing  this  little  volume  we  must  just  add^  that 
the  recent  war  in  Abyssinia  has  revealed  td  England  the 
pleasant  fact,  that  she  possesses  a  wise  and  skilful  general  \ 
and  that  should  war  again  occur — as  we  who  remember 
that  of  the  Crimea  must  earnestly  pray  may  never  be 
the  case — ^we  have  a  leader,  on  whom  the  army  can  rely, 
in  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala. 
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